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INTRODUCTION. 


*TPHE  author  of  thefe  letters  apprehends,  that 
his  fubjedt  is  by  no  means  exhaufted  by  pre¬ 
ceding  writers :  On  the  contrary,  there  rather 
appears  a  fcarcity  of  writings,  defigned  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  French  nation.  Particular  parts  of  his 
plan,  have  been  treated  by  others,  but  he  knows 
of  none  that  have,  in  one  work,  embraced  the 
whole. 


1  he  lively  fketches  of  Voltaire  and  RoulTeau, 
are  pleating,  elegant,  and  judicious  ;  but  they  are 
very  con  .  ued  :  I  hole  of  the  former,  are  fcattered 
in  detach,  d  pieces  throughout  his  numerous 
works,  and  the  latter  treats,  or  rather  fatirizes, 
only  the  opera,  17111  lie,  and  the  manners  of  Paris. 

I  he  Italian,  the  work  of  Carrielli,  is  verv  judi¬ 
cious,  and  well  compofed  ;  but  politicks  and 
literature  are  firangeiy  junibLd  together,  and  he 
treats  of  fcarcely  anv  thins;  elfe. 

^  J  *  O 

in  German,  fome  ienhble  pieces  have  been 
publifhed  within  a  few  years  \  I  have  read  the 
translations  of  them,  but  find  not  the  lead  reaion 
to  lay  afide  my  own  deilgn,  from  the  confidera- 
tion  or  their  merit  :  I  know  not  of  one  that  is  half 
fo  general  as  what  I  now  venture  to  offer  to  the 
pubKck. 


[  iv  3 

Many  pieces,  on  different  parts  of  this  fubjeft, 
have  been  publifhed  in  Holland,  fome  have 
merit ;  but  a  great  number  of  books  mull  be 
turned  over,  to  gain  a  complete  idea  of  France 
and  her  inhabitants, 

In  Englifh,  very  few  works  that  treat  of  this 
fubjeft,  have  been  pubhlbed  :  Some  late  political 
treatifes  are  valuable,  as  far  as  they  extend,  and 
the  hints  of  fome  modern  travellers  judicious; 
but  I  know  not  of  any  thing  that  extends  much 
beyond  one  article  of  enquiry.  And  every  thing 
fettled  which  the  language  contains,  would  be 
very  far  from  being  a  complete  delcription. 

The  fcarcity  therefore  of  works  on  this  fubjed 
at  large,  it  is  hoped,  will  plead  for  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  what  is  now  offered  to  the  world. 

I  have  inlerted  a  univerfal  companion  between 
the  two  kingdoms  of  France  and  Great-Bntain ; 
a  part  of  my  lubjeft,  which  I  know  not  of  any  one, 
in  any  language,  having  attempted  before. 

I  have  not  omitted  the  ufe  of  printed  won-csot 
wood  authority  :  Some  very  valuable  manulcript 
papers  I  have  examined ;  and  left  no  other  means 
•  untried,  of  adding  what  I  was  able,  to  the  merit 
of  the  performance. 
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FRENCH  NATION. 


LETTER  I. 


HERE  is  fcarcely  in  hiftory  a  more 
remarkable  and  Hidden  contrafb  than  the 
Hate  and  power  of  France  in  the  la  ft — 
and  in  the  prefent  age.  Kingdoms  have  their 
rife,  their  epocha,  and  their  decline  ^  but  it  is  not 
a  little  ftrange  that  they  fhotild  come  fo  fwiftly  on 
each  other.  The  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Spain 
rofe  to  great  and  dreaded  power — flic  kept  poflef- 
fion  of  that  power  for  feme  time,  and  flic  gradually 
declined  :  But  the  revolutions  of  the  French 
power  have  been  as  rapid  as  the  genius  of  the 
people  ;  and  form  no  flight  anfwer  to  thofe  who 
aflert  that  the  great  affairs  of  nations  are  of  a 
more  certain  determinate  nature  than  generally 
fuppofed  *,  and  that  however  remarkable  men  may 
make  them  deviate  from  their  common  track,  they 
foon  recover  their  dated  courfc,  like  the  returning 
elafticity  of  a  fpring  bent  beyond  its  natural  pitch. 
It  is  great  gemufes  that  form  great  affairs — —not 
great  affairs  that  create  ‘great  geniules.  The  rife 
and  decline  of  France  are  owing,  in  a  very  remark- 
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able  degree,  to  the  difference  of  abilities  in  two 
kings — and  not  only  to  this  caufe,  but  to  the 
variation  of  conduct  in  one.  Great  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  noon  of  his  reign,  but  weak  and  funk  in 
the  evening  of  it. 

It  has  been  very  juffly  remarked  that  France 
was  at  the  zenith  of  her  power,  at  the  conclufion 
of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  Until  that  time  the 
domeftic  and  foreign  policy  of  the  French  court 
appear  to  have  been  well  conduced ;  fo  far  as 
they  were  relative  to  the  great  object — a  general 
influence.  And  there  is  no  abfurdity  in  fuppofmg 
that  Lewis  XIV.  at  that  period,  had  really  an  idea 
of  univerfal  monarchy - furrounded  by  flatter¬ 
ers  and  parafttes- - in  the  midft  of  the  moft 

jumptuous  court  in  chriftendom - his  kingdom 

flourilhing - his  armies  formidable  and  crowned 

with  conqueft—his  neighbours,  feparately  confi- 
dered,  nearly  the  reverfe  of  this;  never  could 
a  general  concurrence  of  affairs  have  promiied 
more  lavishly,  a  prodigious  and  lafting  power. 
Every  thing  till  then  had  profpered;  the  genius 
of  Colbert^had  multiplied  the  riches  and  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  kingdom,  and  although  he  did  not 
aft  in  relation  to  'the  encouragement  of  agriculture 
on  fare  grounds — yet  his  country  had  not  experi¬ 
enced  airy  of  thole  misfortunes  which  diipiay  the 
multiplicity  of  resources.  Louvois,  by  his  amazing 
talents  in  every  article  of  railing,  maintaining 
and  recruiting  great  armies,  had  given  fuch  a 
certainty  of  fuccefs  to  all  his  mailer’s  fchemes, 
that  he  might  without  a  ftretch  be  called  the  ar¬ 
biter  of  Europe.  Thefe  two  men,  as  remarkable 
perhaps  as  ever  appeared  in  fiance,  are  moil 
exquilitely  pourtrayed  by  a  very  great  politician; 

two  of  the  touches  are  very  linking: - “  M. 

Colbert  had  given  the  King  that  turn  which  proved 

deftruftive 
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deftruftive  of  the  French  liberty,  and  this  perhaps 
chiefly  to  fecure  his  own  power ;  for  he  eafily 
forefaw,  that  if  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the 
great  nobility  came  to  have  any  (hare  in  the 
government,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
poffible,  for  him  to  preierve  himfelf  *,  and  thus 
the  in  ter  efts  of  a  whole  nation  were  facrfficcd  to 
tho!e  of  a  Jingle  man .  M.  de  Louvois  however 
went  far  beyond  him  ;  he  was  lecretary  of  (fate, 
and  of  war,  and  had  great  abilities  in  his  office ; 
but  as  thole  abilities  were  of  no  ufe  in  time  of 
peace,  he  determined  that  during  his  life  there 
Inould  be  no  iuch  thing  *,  and  he  had  lo  much 
power  over  his  matter  that  he  carried  his  point. 
And  thus  the  quiet  of  all  Europe  gave  way  to  one 
man  s  convenience .” 

So  immenfely  great  was  the  power  of  France  at 
the  period  of  which  I  am  fpeaking,  that  it  was 
matter  of  no  fmall  aftonifhment  to  many,  to  fee 
her  afterwards  fo  fpeedily  fink.  A  kingdom  for 
one  twenty  years  to  be  fo  wonderfully  flourifhing 

- - and  fo  terrible  to  all  its  neighbours - and 

the  next  twenty  years,  reverie  the  medal,  and  be¬ 
hold  the  fame  kingdom  beaten,  fallen,  trampled 
on,  in  beggary  and  ruin.  Strange  contraft  this  ! 
to  come  lo  fpeedily. 

It  muff  be  confefled  that  there  was  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  all  the  Jhow - and  I  may  even  fay  re¬ 

ality  of  power,  an  inffability  which  to  a  penetrating 
eye  mult  have  denounced  no  certainty  of  fuccefs, 
and  this  merely  from  M.  Colbert’s  extravagant 
encouragement  of  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  at 
the  expence  of  agriculture  :  This  circumftance  was 

of  inflnire  importance - and  attended  with  fuch 

remarkable  confequences  that  I  am  amazed  it  was 
not  in  that  age  remarked  as  exceeding  bad  poli¬ 
tics.  It  would  take  up  too  much  room  to  particu- 


larize  every  hardflfip  thrown  on  the  hujbandman 
to  enable  the  manufacturer  to  work  cheap  :  excef- 
ftvely  fevere  taxes  were  laid  on  him,  and  him  alone, 
in  fome  cafes  •,  and  all  exportation  of  his  produ&s 
forbid  under  very  fevere  penalties,  that  the  price 
of  provifions  might  be  kept  low  at  home.  As 
great  a  politician  as  M.  Colbert  was,  his  meafures 
were  attended  with  an  effed  the  very  contrary  of 
what  he  expedited,  for  the  prices  of  every  thing 
became  extremely  ftuduating,  which  is  very  perni¬ 
cious — and  famine  itfelf  vifited  the  kingdom  fre¬ 
quently.— This  was  fome  balance  to  that  power 
which  became  fo  formidable  to  Europe. 

The  daring  fpirit  of  infolent  prefumption,  like- 
wife,  which  infefted  the  all-powerful  Louvois,  and 
the  ambitious  temper  of  Lewis  XIV.  fo  open  to 
all  the  fuggeftions  of  his  minifter,  hurried  him 
into  meafures  as  ruinous  to  his  own  power,  as  per¬ 
nicious  to  the  then  welfare  of  Europe.  I  fay  the 
welfare  of  that  time  for  as  to  the  prefent  and  fuc- 
ceeding  ages,  the  headftrong  and  impolitic  con- 
dud  of  France,  became  the  fureft  and  mo  ft  cer¬ 
tain  means  of  clipping  thole  foaring  pinions, 
whofe  every  flutter  denounced  perfidious  attacks 


on  all  her  neighbours. 

It  is  inconceivable  what  might  have  been  the 
confequences  of  a  prudent  forefight,  a  political 
quiet nels,  and  a  watchful  eye  to  ms  true  intei efts 
in  Lewis  XIV.  after  the  peace,  of  Nimeguen  : 
from  that  period  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou’s  being 
declared  King  of  Spain  we  re  two  and  twenty  years, 
j  et  us  fuo pole  he  had  employed  this  precious 
time  in  improving  his  kingdom,  even  on  his  for¬ 
mer  plan— in  encreafing  her  trade,  planting  colo¬ 
nies  — e n cou r a g  1  n g  man u fa d u res  -d 1 1  c i p  1  i n i n g  his 
numerous  troops,  laying  th#  foundation  of  refour- 
ces  in  the  time  of  a  future  war— bringing  Ins 
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finances  into  perfect  order — fortifying  his  king¬ 
dom — and  laftly,  ufmg  unbounded  means  to  en- 
creafe  and  (Lengthen  his  navy.  Had  he  employed 
thefe  twenty  two  years  in  fuch  bufinefs — had  he 
even  been  profufe  in  expenfive  plealures  and 
buildings  at  home,  as  fuch  money  would  only  have 
circ  lated  amor  git  his  own  fubjeds,  his  tafte  in 
thofe  affairs  need  not  have  been  an  obffruftion  to 
his  great  defigns.  One  n  ay  reafonably  appre¬ 
hend  that  the  died  of  fuch  a  condud  would  be 
no  other  t:  in  taking  pofieflion  in  his  own  name 
of  the  whole  Spanilh  monarchy. 

Ready  at  a  moment’s  warning  for  the  look’d  fur 
event,  he  would  have  executed  his  purpofe  in  its 
full  extent,  before  a  fingle  potentate  in  Europe 
would  have  been  in  a  condition  by  any  means  to 
have  oppofed  his  will.  French  indujtry  working 
on  Spanifh  materials ,  would  prefently  have  endan¬ 
gered  the  liberties  of  Europe.  If  France,  not- 
withftanding  the  mcft  abfurd  and  ridiculous  con- 
dud  after  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen — in  fpite  of 
every  untoward  circumftance,  could  for  fo  many 
years  oppofe  half  Europe  in  alliance  againff  her — 
bring  fuch  vaft  armies  into  the  field,  and  at  lait 
carry  her  point,  what  would  flic  not  have  been 
able  to  perform,  after  a  two  and  twenty  years  pre¬ 
paration,  with  the  whole  Spanifh  mona  chy  in  her 
hands !  There  would  have  been  fifty  times  the 
probability  of  her  adding  frefli  kingdoms  to  her 
provinces,  than  of  the  allies’s  wreifing  one  from 
her. 

When  Lewis  XIV.  fays  M.  de  Boulainviiiiers, 
fixed  his  attention  to  commerce,  his  kingdom  con¬ 
tained  from  feventeen  to  eighteen  millions  of  in¬ 
habitants,  and  confided  of  145,000,000  of  acres 
of  land.  What  a  fpedacle  !  With  thefe  two  ma¬ 
terials  of  power,  Peter  the  Great  would  have 

•  B  3  rendered 
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rendered  himfelf  matter  of  Europe:  Cromwell 
would  have  enflaved  the  univerfe.  This  vatt 
monarchy,  which  furnittied  within  itfelf  every  com¬ 
modity  necefiary  or  luxurious,  had  the  advantage 
of  all  the  kingdoms  in  Europe. 

The  contrary  conduft  to  that  I  have  fuppofed, 
was  attended  with  confequences  as  contrary;  for 
the  advantage  of  placing  a  grandfon  on  the  throne 
ol:  an  independent  kingdom,  were  flight  and  tri¬ 
vial  in  companion  of  the  miferies  to  which  France 
herfe-lf  was  reduced  by  the  fucceffion  war.  Mife¬ 
ries,  which  might  have  tended  to  the  reinttating 
her  neighbours  in  their  rights — (hopping  her  of 
thofe  perfidious  conquefts  which  fhe  made— and 
lattly  have  deprived  her  houfe  of  the  fpaniili 
throrfe — -but  jor  that  compofition  of  treafon, 
villainy  and  meannefs,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

Her  fcate  at  the  death  of  Lewis  XIV.  was,  how¬ 
ever,  more  deplorable,  than  I  can  recoiled!  any 
European  kingdom  in  thefe  latter  ages  to  have 
been  ;  the  lofs  of  liberty  excepted — -in  that  refpedt 
fhe  herfelf  had  feen  much  worfe  days.  The  lands 
uncultivated-— rthe  very  bufinefs  of  agriculture  al- 
inoft  forgot  by  the  men — -women  and  children 
holding  the  few  ploughs  that  moved  in  that  great 
kingdom — mantifaftures  all  in  ruin — the  coin 
vilely  debafed — all  kind  of  credit,  public  as  well 
as  private,  at  an  end — -a  debt  of  near  three  hun¬ 
dred  millions  fterling,  without  the  leatt  capacity 
of  difcharging  a  fiftieth  part  of  it — -the  fucceffion 
to  the  crown  depending  on  the  life  of  a  fickly  child 
—all  together  form  an  objeft  of  real  wretchednels: 
and  ought,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  the  ideas  of 
every  one,  but  fuch  Frenchmen  as  glory  in  being 
(laves,  to  be  considered  as  the  very  grave  of  Lewis 
XIV.’s  grandeur.  Lewis  the  Great !  Ridiculous! 
Miferghle  as  was  the  ttate  of  France  at  this  tyrant’s 

deccaie 
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ckceafe — (lie  met  with  no  pity  :  all  Europe  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  that  fpirit  of  infolence 
and  cruelty,  which  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
which  dragoon’d  the  protedants,  which  burnt  the 
Palatinate— which  bombarded  Genoa  ;  to  pity  the 
people  who  bellowed  the  epithet,  Greats  on  the 
perpetrator  of  thefe  mean  and  cruel  aCtions. 

The  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent 
of  France,  clearly  difplayed,  that  he  was  of  a 
genius  far  different  from  what  the  world  had  feen 
fn  the  latter  days  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  here  the  fate 
of  the  kingdom  again  took  a  turn  with  the  change 
of  its  fovereign.  Had  an  impolitic  prince  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  France  mud 
fpeedily  have  been  undone  in  the  utmod  extent  of 
the  word.  But  that  mod  fubtle  genius— who 
had  the  penetration  to  difeern,  in  ail  circum- 
ftances,  the  moment  which  called  for  decifive 
and  vigorous  determinations - and  the  dar¬ 

ing  refolution,  never  to  be  an  infant  diimayed 
from  his  purpofe — foon  changed  the  face  or  af¬ 
fairs.  By  his  admirable  conduct,  he  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  future  grandeur,  which  nothing  but  a 
want  of  abilities  in  his  lucceffors  could  render 
abortive.  The  long  peace,  which  laded  with  but 
flight  intermiffions  until  the  war  of  174L  was  °f 
vad  advantage  to  France :  Her  commerce  and 
manufactures  encreafed  at  a  great  rate,  and  iu 
confequence  her  marine.  Till  that  period  the  de¬ 
spicable  mirrider  Fleury,  through  a  want  of  abili¬ 
ties,  was  of  no  inconfid^rable  iervice  to  his  coun¬ 
try*  .  .  , 

Peace,  in  the  year  forty-eight,  came  once  more 
as  a  timely  fuccour  to  repar  the  wade  made  by 
ambition  in  this  un fettled  kingdom.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  flafliy  fuccefs  of  marfhal  Saxe  in  his 
}ad  campaign,  the  nation  was  nearly  in  iuch  ano- 
-  '  B  4  ther 
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ther  fituation,  as  the  peace  of  Utrecht  had  before 
relieved  her  from.  I  call  it  fiajhy  fuccefs,  not  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  general,  but  the  kingdom— for  what 
other  term  can  we  bellow  on  conquefls  made  by 
armies  recruited  by  famine — had  not  a  wretched 
Hate  of  affairs  at  home  reduced  them  to  the  laft 
refort,  is  it  to  be  fuppofed  they  would  have  defifted 
from  pufhing  thofe  advantages  they  had  gained  to 
fome  other  ends,  than  merely  the  production  cr  a 
peace  ?  But  in  truth,  the  war  was  entered  into, 
before  France  had  fufficiently  recruited  her  former 
Ioffes.  This  is  extremely  evident  from  the  very 
different  figure  fhe  made  in  that  war,  and  the  luc- 
cefiion  one:  She  was  formidable,  and  brought  con- 
fiderable  armies  into  the  field,  but  all  her  efforts 
apparently  compofcd  an  edifice  {lightly  railed  and 
weakly  founded,  which  made  a  fine  Ihow,  and 
threatened  to  weather  a  fevere  Form,  but  dropt  in 
pieces  on  the  fir  ft  rude  gale  that  blew  againft  it. 
The  fucceffion  war  began  in  the  decline  of  Lewis 
the  XIV. ’s  power,  when  his  able  miniflers  were 
no  more,  and  all  his  generals  changed  much  lor 
the  worfe  :  neverthelefs,  that  war  was  .carried  on 
with  gjreat  fpirit,  however  unluccefsful,  during  the 
period  of  thirteen  years— prodigious  efforts  were 
made,  the  befi  part  of  Europe  oppofed— four 
hundred  thoufand  men  brought  into  the  fiela— 
and  in  fine,  a  grandfon  fixt  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 
Now  the  war  of  1741,  began  after  France  had  re¬ 
cruited  many  of  her  Ioffes— it  began  when  Ihe 
was  in  every  part  of  the*  world  on  the  advance  m 
wealth  and  power : — Its  duration  was  but  little 
more  than  half  that  of  the  former — the  number  of 
men  fhe  paid,  the  efforts  fhe  made,  or  the  ene¬ 
mies  fhe  oppofed  were,  beyond  all  companion,  IciS 
and  meaner  than  in  the  other— — fhe  was  equally 

in  the  '  peace ,  that  is  in  cajoling  her  cne- 
*  '  mies’ 
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Hiies*  negotiators — but  notwithftanding  all  thefe 
circumftances,  her  fituation  in  the  year  1748,  was 
extremely  miferable— if  we  except  the  article  of 
public  debts  (although  her  burthen  of  that  fort  was 
prodigious)  it  was  nearly  as  wretched  as  in  1714. 
Her  trade,  marine  and  agriculture,  utterly  ruined 
— her  inhabitants  nearly  ftarved  by  famine — her 
credit  gone — and  her  finances  in  miferable  dif- 
order. 

It  appears  plain  from  this  companion  that 
the  power  of  France  was  infinitely  fallen  in 
the  war  of  1741,  from  what  it  was  in  that  ot  the 
fucceflion.  The  circumftances  againft  her  were 
not  near  fo  formidable — the  duration  of  it  much 
fnorter — her  efforts  far  weaker — but  her  diftrefs  at 
the  end  of  it,  nearly  equal.  All  this  proves  evi¬ 
dently  enough  that  the  war  of  forty-one,  was  be¬ 
gan  without  a  fufficiency  of  power  for  the  purpofe 
ine  took  in  hand  — and  yet,  inftead  of,  like  Lewis 
XIV.  having  the  Spanifh  monarchy  to  defend — file 
in  that  period  had  it  a  utcful  ally,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  another  (the  king  of  Fruma;  without 
whofe  affiftance  her  very  provinces  would  not 
have  efcaped. 

But  the  peace  of  forty  eight  comes  *,  a  mod  for¬ 
tunate  event  to  the  wretched  ftate  of  that  kingdom. 
She  immediately,  with  the  utmoft  diligence,  applies 
herfelf  to  the  re-eftablifhment  ot  her  trade  her 
manufactures,  agriculture,  and  finances.  A 
kingdom  of  fuch  extent,  and  abounding  fo  niucn 
in  commodities  of  various  kinds,  recruits  ipeeclily 
— France  indeed  recruits  her  Ioffes  ot  war  lo  quick 
that  her  government  is  deceived  at  the  appearance, 
and  bccaufe  the  nation  is  in  a  flourifhing  way,  is 
too  ready  to  conclude  it  able  to  iupport  a  frcfh 
war.  At  the  period  of  which  1  am  fpeaking,  fhe, 

•with  great  expedition,  renewed  her  marine— put 

her 


her  finances  in  tolerable  order— and  by  the  force 
of  an  extenfive  and  advantageous  commerce,  pre^ 


more  on  the  abilities  of  her  governors  :  Low  as 
fhe  had  been  reduced,  it  was  beyond  all  doubt 
within  the  management  of  her  miniftry,  to  render 
her  again  a  moft  formidable  power  and  on  founda¬ 
tions  of  no  inconfiderable  ftability  :  this,  however, 
was  a  bufinefs  which  required  no  fhort  time ;  but 
all  the  patience  and  dexterity  of  the  regent.  I 
may  fay  'patience  alone  :  for  let  but  the  kingdom 
of  itfelf  have  time  fufficient  to  recruit,  and  her 
real  power  will  be  perpetually  on  the  encreafe. 

We  all  know  how  well  this  conduct  has  been 
perilled.  If  an  extremely  penetrating  politician 
had  fk etched  out  a  plan  for  a  traitor  of  a  french 
minifter  to  ruin  his  country,  without  its  palpably 
appearing  a  matter  of  defign — beyond  all  doubt, 
it  would  precifely  have  been  the  very  fyffcem 
which  has  fince  taken  place.  The  peace  was 
concluded  in  1748;  the  very  next  year  embarka¬ 
tions  of  troops  were  made  for  Canada  •,  in  1750  all 
America  was  in  flames,  and  the  englifh  em balla¬ 
de  r  at  Paris  remonftrated. 

Thefe  moft  unpolitical  proceedings,  had  not 
even  a  fhadow  of  pretence  to  fupport  them  in 
the  opinions  of  the  wifeft  men.  I  he  country  in 
jdifpute  was  literally  fpeaking  of  no  other  value  to 
France,  than  the  opportunity  it  gave  her  of  bound¬ 
ing  and  infefting  the  Britifh  Colonies  :  a  fpecial 
pretence  for  a  future  war,  when  it  might  be  en¬ 
tered  into  politically.  This  Colony,  which  was  iq 
dead  a  weight  to  France,  could  not  in  live  centu- 
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hazard  of  a  frefh  war.  What  chance  they  appre¬ 
hended  at  firft,  of  this  being  the  confequence,  it  is 
impoffible  to  fay — but  when  the  point  came  to  be 
negotiated,  there  was  high  time  to  fettle  every 
thing  in  a  fair  and  equal  manner,  had  they  not 
meant  either  an  immediate  war,  or  fuppofed  that 
the  englifh  miniftry  would  fuffer  any  thing  rather 
than  endure  the  thoughts  of  one. 

They  had  certainly  long  beheld  with  apparent 
envy  the  confequence  the  britifh  colonies  were  of  to 
that  nation;  and  expefted,  by  collecting  a  vaft 
force  at  the  back  of  the  center  of  them,  to  pene¬ 
trate  whenever  the  war  came  on  at  once  to  the  lea, 
by  which  means  all  the  britifh  lettlements  would 
be  divided,  and  their  own  rendered  of  fifty  times 
the  importance,  by  acquiring  a  territory  open  to 
the  ocean,  and  joining  to  all  their  back  colonies. 
A  fcheme  admirably  laid,  and  of  prodigious  con¬ 
fequence — many  years  were  neceffary  to  render  the 
execution  probable — and  if  begun  too  fjon,  the 
very  fuccefs  even  would  have  been  infufficient  to 
repay  the  ruin  of  a  frefh  war  precipitately  under¬ 
taken. 

We  have,  therefore,  great  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  the  french  miniftry  did  not  apprehend  the 
englifh  nation  would  engage  in  a  war  lo  foon  as 
they  afterwards  did — they  imagined  they  fhould  bo 
able  to  gain  confiderable  time  by  negotiations,  and 
make  ule  of  it  by  rendering  themfelves  invincible  : 
a  natural  fuppofition  enough ;  but  when  they 
found  the  cafe  different,  and  had  time  to  recede, 
then  came  the  unpardonable  fault  of  proceeding. 
Without  entering  the  leaf!  into  the  right  of  the  two 
nations  to  the  territories  in  queflion,  it  moil*  cer¬ 
tainly  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  french  miniftry  to 
avoid  a  war :  This  is  never  a  difficult,  matter  with 
England — -the  lead  fairnefs  and  impartiality  of 
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•conduct  would  at  any  time  fatisfy  that  nation  and 
prevent  a  rupture.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  I 
mean  becaufe  the  englifh  exceed  all  other  nations 
in  equity,  but  becauie  a  miniftry  in  England  has 
nothing  lb  much  to  dread  as  a  war;  which,  if 
their  power  be  well  or  ill  founded,  is  almoft  fure 
to  overturn  them  :  from  hence  all  her  neighbours 
have  the  utmoft  fecurity  of  her  never  wantonly 
beginning~They  have  the  fecurity  of  private  in- 
tereft.  1  cannot  recolledt  any  miniftry  in  that 
kingdom  to  which  this  maxim  is  not  applicable  : 
feveral  have  carried  on  wars  vigoroufly,  but  then 
they  were  not  the  fame  that  were  in  power  on  the 
Jirft  difputes  and  very  beginning  of  the  troubles. 

But  France,  inftead  of  avoiding,  plunged  head¬ 
long  into  a  war.  She  determined  to  fupport  her 
incroachments  in  America  at  ail  events,  and  the 
confequence  was  an  open  rupture.  r  "he  wretched- 
nefs  of  this  policy — the  utter  incapability  of  pur- 
fuing  even  the  intereft  of  the  war  the  had  fo  inad¬ 
vertently  engaged  in,  flagrantly  appeared  to  all 
Europe.  Eler  evident  buflnefs  was  to  make  good 
her  plan  of  the  American  war ;  flie  was  ftrong  in 
Canada,  and  gained  a  pitched  battle  ;  fhe  ought 
therefore  to  have  fent  fuch  a  powerful  army  thither 
as  would  have  rendered  her  fo  much  fuperior  to  her 
enemy,  that  immediate  conqueft  mu  it  follow,  and 
this  fo  early,  as  to  be  in  no  danger  from  englifh 
fleets ;  fince  an  opportunity  in  this  cafe  once  loft 
could  never  be  recalled  ;  for  when  the  englifh 
navy  was  armed  and  in  fervice,  all  reinforcements 
fent  to  America  mull  be  very  trivial  and  very  in- 
fecurc  of  efcaping.  The  french  miniftry  had 
time  fufficient  to  have  performed  all  this  over  and 
over  again,  but  they  miffed  it — that  is,  they  lent 
flight  reinforcements,  which  was  doing  wot  ie  than 
nothing.  1  am  far,  however,  from  being  fatished 
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that  they  had  it  in  their  power;  arid  herein  was 
one  of  the  enormous  blunders  of  beginning  the 

war.  . 

They  entered  into  a  quarrel  which  it  was  their 

immediate  bufinefs  to  decide  in  a  diftant  region, 
feparated  from  them  by  a  vaft  ocean.  They  ne- 
cdefted  to  render  themlelves  fecurely  powerful  in 
this  region  before  a  war  with  a  potentate  infinitely 
their  fuperior  by  fea — They  began  the  war  then 
without  an  ability  of  reinforcing  it.  Money — 
tranfports — failors — every  thing  was  wanting  juft 
at  the  moment  all  fhould  have  failed  for  America. 

The  war  began  indeed  at  a  time  when  France 
was  far,  very  far  from  being  prepared  for  it.  The 
cutting  Ioffes  of  the  laft  were  yet  freih  bleeding  : 
fo  fhort  a  time  was  very  infufficient  to  repair  one 
fingle  misfortune  in  any  one  department  of  the 
State.  Her  finances  were  in  miferable  order — 
Flow  indeed  was  it  poffible  they  fiiould  be  other- 
wife! — Her  navy  not  a  tenth  part  manned — Her 
army  wretchedly  recruited,  and  ftill  worfe  com¬ 
manded — her  magazines  of  every  kind  very  defi¬ 
cient — the  internal  ftate  of  the  kingdom  very  far 
from  being  recovered  of  former  fiiocks — not  the 
leaf:  appearance  of  an  ability  to  furnifii  refources 
of  any  kind  in  a  day  of  trouble — and  laftly,  no 
unanimity  in  her  councils — no  minifter  of  appa¬ 
rent  power  or  abilities,  whole  fituation  was  tole¬ 
rably  fee  ure. 

So  circumftanced,  the  miniftry,  of  whomfoever 
it  confided,  acted  with  a  miferable  want  of  fore¬ 
fight  not  at  once  to  perceive  the  ruinous  conle- 
quences  of  a  war.  Whatever  fuccefs  might  attend 
their  arms  in  the  beginning  of  it — whatever  lucky 
incidents  might  give  them  the  colour  of  advantage, 
they  ought  to  have  forefeen  the  impoffibility  of  a 
continuance — they  furely  fhouid  have  known  that 
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violent  neceflity  would  infallibly  difappoint  all  their 
hopes,  however  fanguine,  if  the  war  by  any  means 
was  fpun  out  to  a  greater  length  than  they 
expected — all  this  ought  to  have  appeared  inevi¬ 
table,  let  their  military  fuccefs  have  been  as  bril¬ 
liant  as  their  molt  ardent  imaginations  could,  in 
their  circumftances,  paint. — But  in  what  colours 
ought  they  to  have  viewed  a  want  of  fuccefs  ? — * 
Why,  precifely  in  one  word,  in  the  black  hue  of 
ruin  and  deftruction. 

T  he  conduce  of  the  war  was  big  with  the  fame 
abfurdities  as  the  management  that  caufed  it. 
There  fcarcely  is  to  be  met  with  in  hiftory  fuch  an 
uninterrupted  run  of  ill  fuccefs  as  attended  the 
arms  of  France  in  the  laft  war— the  lead  defeat  or 
misfortune  was  every  where  followed  by  dreadful 
confequences,  which  is  the  drongeft  proof  that 
fhe  had  engaged  in  a  conflict  infinitely  above  her 
ftrength  •,  that  all  the  appearance  of  her  power 
was  deceitful— the  foundation  of  it  being  of  no 
Tolidity. — It  mu  ft,  however,  be  allowed,  that  in 
her  negotiations  for  a  peace  fne  in  fome  meafure 
retrieved  the  evils  of  the  war.  Reduced  to  fo  very 
dreadful  a  condition,  a  peace  was  abfolutely  necef- 
fary ;  and  whatever  terms  die  might  be  able  to 
gain,  none  could  be  fo  ruinous  as  continuing  the 
war  ;  to  be  therefore  able  to  procure  fuch  wonder¬ 
fully  advantageous  terms— fuch  multitudes  of  con- 
ceflions — was  more  than  the  moft  fanguine  of  her 
fubje&s  could  expeft. 

The  dexterity  of  the  french  in  gaining  by  ne¬ 
gotiation  what  they  lofe  by  war,  is  indeed  remark¬ 
able  ;  nor  can  I  think  her  neighbours,  the  englifh 
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efpecially,  have  a  twentieth  part  to  fear  from  the 
power  of  her  fword,  as  they  have  to  dread  the 
talents  of  her  negociators— Or  perhaps  the  pofkion 
would  be  more  properly  worded  if  it  was  afierted, 
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that  the  dreadful  danger  of  all  was  a  change  in 
their  own  miniftry  nearly  at  the  conclufion  of  a 
war.  Whatever  fuccefies  againft  France  might 
have  diftinguifhed  their  arms,  during  the  progrefs 
of  it,  they  may  be  morally  certain  that  all  will  be  loft 
in  the  day  of  negociation,  when  nothing  but  peace 
can  fecure  fuch  new  minifters  in  their  power,  and 
that  is  ever  the  cafe.  Never  was  any  maxim  veri¬ 
fied  in  a  (tronger  manner  than  this  was  at  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht;  in  a  very  great  meafure  likewife  at 
that  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  mod  remarkably  lb 
at  that  which  concluded  the  Jaft  war.  Never, 
therefore,  let  the  enemies  of  France  fear  her 
power  in  the  time  of  war — but  the  infhbility  of 
their  own  councils  in  the  hour  of  peace.  This  it 
was  that  fnatched  her  from  the  jaws  of  ruin  at  the 
firft:  and  laft  of  thofe  treaties — and  the  belt  friend 
in  the  world  to  her  at  the  other. 

The  (late  to  which  fhe  was  reduced  by  the  laffc 
war,  was  fo  exceedingly  lovv  and  miferable  that  a 
few  campaigns,  perhaps  a  fingle  one  more,  would 
have  fixed  the  acquifitions  made  by  the  Englifli 
for  ever  in  their  hands.  It  is  needlefs  to  point  out 
the  dreadful  confcquences  to  France  of  fuch  an 
event;  and  that  it  would  have  been  brought 
about  almoft  without  an  effort  is  very  palpable. 
The  French  power  was  become  entirely  dcfpicable 
to  that  nation — fhe  would  have  (tripped  her  enemy 
of  every  colony,  fettlement  and  pofieffion  that  wras 
disjointed  from  the  very  kingdom  of  France  itfelf 
— fhe  would  not  have  left  even  a  fhadow  of  any 
trade  or  naval  force — fo  circumftanced  (he  might, 
at  a  moderate  expence,  have  bid  defiance  to 
France,  and  indeed  ail  Chriftendom — carrying  on 
half  the  commerce  of  the  globe,  in  poffeliion  of 
the  molt  valuable  fettlements  of  France  and  Spain 
•—growing  more  rich  and  potent  from  the  very 
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caufes  that  ruined  her  enemies — fhe  might  have 
kept  all  her  conquefts,  and  gained  fifty  times  more 
from  a  perpetual  french  and  fpanifti  war  than  the 
belt  treaty  ever  made  could  enrich  her  with. 

But  the  advocates  for  a  peace  in  England  urged 
ftrongly  the  necefiity  of  concluding  a  war  which 
coft  them  fo  many  millions  annually.  Weak  and 
defpicable  politicks !  7'hey  did  not  feem  to  con- 
lider,  that  a  peace  whenever  made  was  nothing 
more  than  a  refpite  to  the  french  to  enable  them 
to  recruit  their  Ioffes  by  their  trade,  and  render 
them  fpeedily  ftrong  enough  (according  to  the  ideas 
of  the  french  government )  again  to  try  the  fnccefs 
of  war  :  and  that  one  million  expended  with  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  courfeof  a  profperous  war,  is  of  more 
effect  than  the  chance  of  five  in  any  future  one  , 
when  minifters,  commanders  and  meafures  on  all 
hides  may  be  fo  totally  different.  Nor  can  any  one 
venture  to  affert,  that  another  campaign,  carried  on 
againft  the  french  and  fpanifh  fettlements  at  the 
expence  of  twenty  millions  fterling,  would  not  have 
been  attended,  in  all  probability,  with  more  fuccefs 
than  an  hundred  millions  fpent  in  a  fucceeding  one 
after  the  enemy  is  recruited  by  trade  and  com¬ 
merce.  I  ftate  that  fum,  fuppofing  it  all  ex¬ 
pended  on  maritime  meafures,  and  that  five  mil¬ 
lions  annually  were  necefiary  to  be  fent  by  the 
engiilh  to  Germany  to  effecSt  their  conquefts  elfe- 
where. 

It  fhould  be  remembered,  that  there  is  a  vaft 
difference  between  a  million  fpent  againft  an 
enemy  almoft  crufhed,  and  againft  an  enemy  in 
the  beginning  of  a  war,  when  both  parties  ftart 
nearly  equal.  The  million,  in  the  latter  cafe, 
poffibly  evaporates  without  a  fingle  advantage 

being  gained  by  it - -the  enemy  is  prepared, 

and  very  little  ground,  if  any,  is  gained  :  it  is, 

therefore, 
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therefore  very  apparent  that  many  millions  mil  ft  be 
expended  even  in  a  fuccejv nl  war,  tor  one  to  take 
great  effed :  That  is,  the  enemy  mult  be  reduced; 
but  when  he  is  reduced  every  fixpence  takes  effect 

_ every  blow  reaches  his  very  vitals — refifiance 

is  faint  and  languid — then  is  the  time  to  flinch  not 
at  great  expences  which  operate  fo  ftrongly  to  pre¬ 
vent  future  ones. 

The  Englifli,  on  the  contrary,  expend  immenfe 
films  to  reduce  their  enemy — when  he  is  reduced, 
they  quarrel  and  become  factious  amonglt  them- 
felves ;  new  minifters  come  into  power,  and  they 
make  a  peace  to  eftablilh  that  power — their  ene¬ 
mies  regain  the  chief  of  their  Ioffes - by  thole 

means  they  recruit  their  worn  out  forces,  become 
rich  again  by  that  trade  which  is  given  them  by 
their  conquerors,  and  in  fine,  try  the  chance  of  war 
again — then  muff  all  the  former  preparatory  milli¬ 
ons  be  again  expended  by  the  Englifh,  perhaps  to 
no  effed:  Whereas  one  tenth  of  the  expence  ad¬ 
ded  to  that  of  the  former  war  in  continuing  it, 
would  have  fo  ftrengthened  themfelves  by  cutting 
off  the  refources  of  their  enemies,  as  to  defeat  the 

very  idea  of  future  attacks. - It  is  this  wretched 

condud  of  the  Englifh,  in  the  conducing  treaties 
■which  will,  if  any  thing  of  this  matter  can,  prove  the 
ruin  of  that  nation.  When  they  are  political  enough 
to  leave  the  making  a  peace  to  the  lame  mi:  ilvry 
that  have  carried  on  a  vidorious  war — they  will  ice 
this  truth  ;  but  the  factions  of  their  court  will  never 
let  the  fuppofition  be  realized. 

The  miniftry  in  France  is  at  prefent  but  very 
indifferently  fixed.  The  death  ot  Madame  la 
Pompadour,  left  the  whole  court  fplit  in  factious 
parties;  and  the  prefent  countenance  of  affairs 
looks  much  like  a  continuation  of  female  influence. 
There  is  no  miniftcr  of  tried  and  known  abilities 
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—none  who  owes  his  advancement  to  any  thing, 
but  intrigues  of  no  bright  afpeft.  While  this  is 
the  cafe  there  muft  be  a  melancholy  infbability  of 
councils,  which  will  in  any  fyftem  of  meafures,  that 
may  be  perfued,  occafion  a  weak,  languid,  and 
miftaken  ad  mini  fixation  :  But  the  leafe  change  of 
men  for  the  better,  will  immediately  be  attended 
with  a  change,  perhaps  of  meafures ,  but  moft  cer¬ 
tainly  of  executive  management . 

It  is  however  extremely  probable  that  the  French 
miniftry,  of  whomfoever  it  may  confift,  and  what¬ 
ever  general  plan  of  european  politicks  may  be 
embraced,  will  continue  to  cherifh  the  arts  of 
peace  •,  and  affift,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  the  peo¬ 
ple,  in  recruiting  the  lodes  of  the  war.  They  will 
probably  aim  at  effecting  this  by  encouraging  agri¬ 
culture,  commerce  and  manufactures }  or,  in  other 
words,  they  will  let  the  kingdom  remain  quiet  for 
fometime,  and  repair  its  own  misfortunes,  fome  ad¬ 
vantageous  laws  may  be  made  for  promoting  this 
matter,  in  proportion  to  the  abilities  of  the  minifters. 
It  is  however  highly  improbable  that  they  will 
maintain  the  prefent  peace.  France  is  a 
country  of  great  extent ;  admirably  compaft,  and 
has  naturally  great  refources — thefe  circumftances, 
with  the  addition  of  her  foreign  commerce  will 
prefently  enable  her  again,  to  carry  that  counte¬ 
nance,  which  will  again  deceive  her  government. 
She  will  be  recruited  in  appearance,  much  fooner 
than  in  reality ;  and  this  difference  will  be  the 
caufe  of  another  war,  kindling  Europe  again  into 
dames.  A  very  few  years  will  fee  the  face  of  af¬ 
fairs  greatly  changed  in  France,  from  what  it  was 
at  the  laft  peace:  Her  commerce  will  prefently 
flourifh — her  feamen  greatly  increafe,  and  a  vail 
navy  be  built — it  will  not  follow  from  hence,  that 
flie  will  then  be  powerful  enough  again  to  en- 
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counter  the  Englifh  ;  but  her  minifters,  and  the 
people  poftibly  themfelves,  may  think  fo — a  new 
war  will  foon  be  the  confequence— and  file  will 
again  probably  be  reduced  to  the  fame  fituation  as 
before. 

I  am  far  from  being  clear  that  it  is  not  the 
fyftem  of  France,  always  to  engage  in  . a  war  with 
England,  the  moment  fhe  thinks  herfclf  able  ;  and 
this,  let  the  profpect  of  fuccefs  be  what  it  may.  The 
aim  of  this  conduct  evidently  is,  to  ruin  her  enemy 
by  the  mere  weight  of  expence.  The  French 
miniitry  do  not  fo  much  confider  what  they  gain  or 
loie,  as  the  number  of  millions  added  to  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  of  England.  Encreafe  but  that  to  a  de¬ 
gree  to  hurt  pubiick.  credit,  and  they  will  think 
their  bulinefs  done.  Without  this  credit  England 
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cannot  command  vaft  fupplies ;  and  a  national 
debt  certainly  may  encreale  to  the  ruin  of  a  coun¬ 
try. 

The  French  miniftry  will  probably,  on  this 
plan,  renew  the  war  as  loon  as  they  falfely  fuppofe 
the  kingdom  recruited :  They  will  add  fifty  or 
fixty  millions  to  the  debt  of  England :  They  will 
themfelves  be  exhaufted.  A  peace  recruits  them 
— another  war  adds  fifty  or  fixty  more  :  The  mifery 
of  France,  in  the  mean  time  is  little  confidered  : 
Every  objeft  is  included  in  the  ruin  of  England  : 
The  power  of  France  is  confidered,  not  at  what 
it  is  in  reality,  but  at  what  it  is  on  comparifon 
with  that  of  her  grand  enemy.  Now  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  France  is  a  refource  great  and  endlels,  on 
comparifon  with  the  ftate  of  her  neighbour — and 
however  the  kingdom  may  be  reduced,  a  few  years 
peace  will  give  her  a  flourifhing  appearance ;  and  if 
fhe  fhould  again  flare  with  her  enemy,  juft  involved 
in  bankruptcy,  the  confequences  would  probably 
be  more  in  her  favour  than  are  at  firft  apparent. 
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But  all  fucli  management,  however  politically  k 
might  rend  to  ruin  England,  mu  ft  neceffarily  ruin 
France  likewife  :  It  is  true  fhe  would  no  longer 
have  that  formidable  credit  to  fight  againft,  but 
then  fhe  herfelf  would  no  longer  bear  the  weight 
fhe  does  at  prefent,  on  comparifon  with  her  other 
neighbours  :  A  point  of  no  fmall  confequence. 

The  changes  of  the  European  fyftem  are  fo 
various  and.  great,  that  the  power  of  ftates  and 
princes,  not  heard  of  within  a  few  centuries, 
break  forth  formidable  to  their  neighbours  ^  info- 
much  that  no  potentate  can  be  in  the  lead  fecure  in 
general ,  becaufe  intirely  fo  in  particular  to  one  ene¬ 
my.  Thus  France  might  demolifh  England  by 
putting  her  to  immenfe  expences ;  but  to  efFeft  it 
fhe  muft  weaken  herfelf  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a 
powerful  neighbour  would  be  enabled  to  difmem- 
ber  provinces  from  her. 

Thefe  reflections  may  be  confidered  as  wild 
and  improbable  but  it  fhould  be  confidered  that 
whatever  might  be  the  motive  which  occafioned 
the  refpedtive  wars,  yet  they  have  all  tended  to 
one  point  fince  the  reign  of  King  William,  that  of 
running  England  immenfely  in  debt.  Thole  debts 
of  the  Engliih,  form  a  very  remarkable  figure  in 
the  politicks  of  the  modern  world  •,  and  it  muft 
fie  confefled,  no  one  can  fay,  with  any  certainty, 
how  far  the  funding  fcheme  may  be  carried  by  a 
nation  whole  agriculture  and  commerce  are  fo 
amazingly  fupported.  It  muft  likewife  be  allowed 
that  France  might  poffibly  be  utterly  undone  be¬ 
fore  fhe  could  break  the  enchantment  of  Englifh 
credit— but  this  fuppofition  is  formed  on  another, 
-viz.  that  England  gave  up  continental  expences, 
and  fpent  her  publick  money  only  amongft  her 
own  iubjcfts ,  which  however  will  icarcely  be  the 
cafe. 
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What  the  fate  of  France  might  prove,  if  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  her  grand  enemy  were  conducted  in  a  truly 
political  manner,  and  the  tide  of  her  wealth  rolled 
into  that  vail  fpbtre  of  dominion,  her  navy  ;  it  is  un- 
po (ilble  hardly  to  conjeclure.  I  havefketched  the 
future  politicks  of  both  nations,  on  the  fuppofition 
of  their  both  continuing  to  act  a  falfe  part ;  France 
in  soinrr  to  war  at  all,  and  England  when  engaged, 
in  making  peace  fo  loon.  Let  us  now  imagine  the 
conduft  of  the  latter  kingdom  to  change.  Such 
diiquifitions  are  very  far  from  being  of  no  ufe  *, 
they  throw  into  a  variety  of  lights,  the  confluences 
of  publick  meafures,  and  by  (eating  t!ie  compara¬ 
tive  power  of  kingdoms,  dilplay  in  no  uncertain 
fcaie  what  each  may  have  reafon  to  hope  or 
fear. 

In  the  next  war,  thefe  two  kingdoms  will,  it 
may  be  fuppofed,  aft  the  chief  part.  Confidering 
the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs  in  Europe,  it  is  na¬ 
tural  to  conjecture  that  France  will  have  the  alli¬ 
ance  of  the  Bourbon  family  in  her  favour,  but 
that  England  will  notwithftanding  prove  too  ftrong 
for  all  her  enemies :  Her  luccefs  will  be  trifling  at 
the  beginning,  the  nature  of  her  conftitution  pre¬ 
venting  thofe  previous  meafures  which  are  attended 
with  brilliancy  at  the  very  opening  of  a  war :  Her 
expences  will  be  very  great  before  any  acquifition 
of  importance  graces  her  arms  :  But  when  once 
fhe  is  thoroughly  rou fed — and  the  activity  of  her 
motions  in  full  play,  there  can  fcarce  be  any  doubt 
(provided  her  miniftry  is  capable,  and  firmly  fixed 
in  their  power)  but  flic  will  command  prodigious 
fuccefs.  Let  us  imagine  her  afting  on  a  truly  na¬ 
tional  plan — rejeftingall  continental  expences,  and 
exerting  all  the  efforts  of  her  power  on  maritime 
expeditions.  Thefe  are  of  no  final  1  extent,  for 
her  navy  would  find  full  employment  for  an 
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hundred  thoufand  land  forces.  If  her  vaft  power 
was  all  thrown  into  fuch  a  channel,  fine  would  in 
every  part  of  the  world  prove  invincible:  The 
dronged,  as  well  as  the  moft  didant  colonies,  of 
her  enemies  would  be  conquered- — their  own 
coafts  menaced  and  burnt— -their  trade,  commerce, 
and  dripping,  utterly  ruined.  Thefe  are  fadls 
which  we  have  feen,  while  millions  were  lavifhed 
in  Germany  :  Let  us  only  fuppofe  the  fame  fcene 
once  more  before  our  eyes  ;  with  this  addition — 
That  (lie  was  political  enough  to  continue  the  war 
until  her  enemies  were  reduced  to  fuch  a  date  as 
fhe  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them  ;  or  in 
other  words,  to  fuch  a  date  as  fhe  reduced  them 
in  the  lad  war,  without  lidening  to  any  terms  of 
peace.  Let  her  then  carry  on  the  war  on  a  more 
contra&ed  plan,  and  at  a  lighter  expence,  to  feel 
the  benefit  of  that  all-comprehenfive  trade  which 
fuch  a  war  always  yields  her.  Her  enemies  re¬ 
duced  to  fo  low  a  date- — the  little  remains  of 
their  trade  daily  dedroyed — the  wretchednefs  of 
their  fituation  every  hour  encreafing- — would  ac¬ 
cept,  in  a  few  unexpenfive  years,  her  own  terms. 
She  would  then  retain  all  thofe  acquifitions  which 
were  of  confiderable  benefit  to  her  trade }  redor- 
ing  the  red,  and  giving  peace  to  her  enemies. 

* - In  this  manner  would  fhe  amply  repay  herfelf 

for  the  expences  of  war :  Thofe  who  know  not  the 
confequences  of  trading  acquifitions,  know  not 
how  foon  the  intered  of  fifty  or  fixty  millions  might 
be  paid  by  the  produce  of  a  fingle  fugar  ifland — 
of  an  African  port — of  an  Ead  Indian  fettlement. 
— -The  ifland  of  Guard aloupe,  in  the  Wed  Indies, 
is  to  any  nation  worth  fixty  millions  derling. 

Were  fuch  fuppofitions  as  thefe  once  reallized ; 
(and  as  to  the  conquering  part,  how  lately  have  we 
feen  them  reallized  !)  France  would  be  funk  to  that 

date 
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ftate  of  infignificance  which  her  filler  Spain  has  fo 
Iona  occupied,  for  it  is  trade  alone  which  gives 
the  French  nation  the  appearance  of  formidable 
power — and  here  it  may  not  be  anuls  to  fay  a 
word  or  two  on  the  reality  of  the  prefect  power  of 
France,  fo  greatly  magnified  by  fome  enthufiaftic 
ad  mi'  ers. 

If  we  confider  the  event  of  all  the  wars  fince  the, 
reign  of  King  William,  I  apprehend  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  that  France  has  been  ever  fince  on  the  decline. 
Spain  was  terrible  to  Europe  when  her  name  only 
remained- — and  this  is  precifely  the  cafe  with 
France.  We  have  been  fo  long  accuftomed  to 
have  terrible  ideas  of  the  formidable  power  of  the 
French  monarchy,  and  fo  ufed  in  the  prefen t  age, 
to  the  fall  meafure  of  her  old  ambition,  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  we  are  brought  to  confefs  her  power, 
and  the  reputation  of  her  power,  to  be  very  differ¬ 
ent  things.  In  fact,  ffie  has  enjoyed  her  day— but 
through  the  wild  ambition  of  her  government,  that 
day  was  but  of  fhort  duration  ;  and  thofe  who 
think  her  now  in  the  full  poffelffon  of  her  confe- 
quence,  are  itrangely  miftaken  :  This  miftake 
however  has  been,  and  is  moil  fatal  from  its  form¬ 
ing  the  principle  of  the  late,  and  preffnt,  French 
politicks  •,  for,  in  purfuance  of  it,  ffie  has  been 
drawn  into  a  variety  of  ambitious  projects,  far- 
above  her  declining  ftrength  :  Every  difappoint- 
ment ;  nay — every  fuccefs  has  made  her  ring  with 
hollow  inflability  to  her  very  vitals.  She  even  ac¬ 
quires  a  flourilhing  trade,  only  to  have  the  regular 
mortification  of  moft  indubitably  feeing  it  de- 
ftroyed  *,  and  this  without  being  recompenfed  by 
grand  fuccefles  in  her  land  operations. 

The  declination  of  Spain  became  at  laft  more 
vifibie  to  Europe,  by  the  contrail  of  the  rifing 
power  of  France,  but  France  falls  without  any  new 
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power,  whofe  principle  is  ambition ,  rifing  in  her  (lead. 
Tiiis  is  certainly  the  age  of  England;  but  her  con- 
ititution  prevents  her  vafe  power  from  being  in  its 
nature  formidable  to  any  of  her  neighbours,  that 
do  not  unjuftly  provoke  her.  But  if  wc  only  con- 
J!"t’r  opulence — real  power,  isehen  engaged  in  war— 
ana  every  other  circumftance  that  can  contribute  to 
render  a  country  flourjfliing— ihe  is  beyond  ail  con- 
tradition  the  fir  ft  power  in  Europe. 

f  note  w;to  are  apt  to  rejeff  this  opinion  with 
difdain,  Should  remember  that  I  found  the  conti- 
nuance  of  luch  a  i superiority,  on  the  fuppofition 
tnat  r  ranee  does  not  entirety  change- the  principles 
of  her  conduct;  which  is  what  fcarce  any  will  be 
favourable  enough  to  her  to  expect.  Was  her 
minmry  to  renounce  all  ideas  of  any  but  fuch  wars 
as  common  reputation  and  feif  defence  urged  her 
ro  engage  in,  (which,  confidering  her  extent  of 
territory,  would  fcarce  ever  happen)  and  cultivate 
alone  the  arts  of  peace,  every  one  niuft  allow  that 
flic  would  retain  her  title,  to  be  the  firft  potentate 
of  the  chriftian  world ;  but  fhe  is  already  fo  re¬ 
duced,  below  her 'natural  degree  of  ftrength,  that 
it  would  require  uncommon  parts,  and  the  molt 
fteady  application  to  the  interefts  of  agriculture, 
manufa&ures,  and  commerce,  in  her  minifters,  to 
raife  her  again  really  to  rival  England*  ;  and  then 

to 
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t  *  A  femblbit  a  cn  j tiger  par  Pentendiie  ties  trois  roiaumes, 
(it  would  have  been  more  juft  to  have  quoted  the  population 
of  the  three  kingdoms,)  qu’ii  etoit  phyfiquement  impoffible 
que  FAngleterre  put  jamais  fe  mefurer  avec  la  France,  ni 
meme  qu  ebc  put  parvenir  a  un  certain  degr  de  population, 
de  puiftance  &  de  richeifes,  puifque  ci  devant  elle  ne  produi- 
foit  que  peu  de  grains  &  dans  gucun  terns  point  de  vin  ;  &  en¬ 
core  aujcurd’hui  on  n’y  trouve  point  de  bois  a  h  tir.  Ce 
iont  fa  -tout  an  tan  t  d  articles  mcehaires  a  foutenir  la  vie,  a  la 
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to  lay  aflde  the  ambition  of  deltroying  that  neign- 
bouis  and  be  content  with  the  fair  emulation  or 
the  arts  of  induftry.  Such  a  conduct  would  be 
attended  with  wonderful  effedts— -indeed  too  great 
for  the  moft  fanguine  French  patriot,  even  to  hope 

for.  .  ,  .  . 

The  political  conduit  of  France,  with  relation  to 

the  reft  of  Europe,  depends  very  much  upon  her 
meafures  with  England  *,  becaufe,  let  it  be  dictated 
by  her  true  intereft,  or  by  her  ambition,  the  luccefs 
nruft  greatly  depend  on  the  ftate  ot  her  powei  ~ 
and  this  depends  entirely  on  her  good  or  ill  fucceis 
againft  England.  If  frequent  wars  are  her  object, 
with  that  neighbour,  her  formidablenefs,  or  friend- 
fliip,  to  the  reft  of  Europe,  will  rife  or  tall  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  degree  ot  diftrels  iuch  wars  1  educe 
her  to.  And  this  maxim  is  -To  extremely  well 
founded,  and  fo  invariable,  that  the  influence  of 
France  over  her  other  neighbours,  whether  in 
peace  or  war,  will  ever  be  the  greateft,  when  the 
is  at  peace  with  England  •,  her  power  ot  annoying 
her  enemies  on  the  continent,  while  England  is 
engaged  againft  her,  is  now  become  veiy  trivial ; 
but  even  that  low  degree  of  power  will  vaiy,  in 
proportion  to  her  fuccefs  in  her  Englifh  wars. 

The  great  theatre  ot  her  continental  politicks, 
is  Germany.  It  is  one  of  the  maxims  of  her 

government, 

rendre  commode  Sc  agreable,  Sc  a  procurer  a  la  (ocicte  divers 
fecours  dont  elle  ne  peut  fe  palfer.  Mais  la  grande  libcite 
dont  le  peuple  jouit  dans  toutes  fes  affaires,  Sc  dans  a  manierc 
depenfer :  un  gout  decide  pcfur  les  arts,  fa  marine  Sc  1  agri¬ 
culture,  vocations  que  chacun  choilit  a  fa  volontce,  Sc  qu  il 
cultive  fuivant  fon  inclination.  Toutes  fes  circonllances  reii- 
nies  ont  mis  cette  ifle  ci-devant  peu  connue  Sc  regardee 
anciennement  comme  barbare,  dans  paroit  vouloir  l’emportcr 
fur  tous  les  autre  pa’is.  Beji,  fu r  llnduftrie,  p.  8.  Mem,  dc  /<? 
■Sqciet*  de  Berne,  176^.. 
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government,  and  moil  certainly  will  continue  fo 
to  have  a  very  watchful  eye  to  the  fluduations  of 
power,  amongft  that  afiembly  of  fovereigns.  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  a  vaft  gulph,  that  has  fwallowed  up 
an  infinity  of  French  men,  and  French  treafure  r 
ihe  ambition  of  gaining  territory  on  that  fide, 
where  the  dominions  of  fo  many  petty  princes  bor- 
der  on  France,  has  long  induced  her  to  fpend  im- 
menfe  funis,  in  fowing  diffention  arnongft  them, 
and  pour  vaft  armies  into  the  heart  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  that  the  whole,  both  her  friends  and  enemies, 

may  be  weakened,  and  at  laft  plundered  by  their 

friend  and  perfecutor. 

If  we  look  over  a  map  of  the  frontier  of  France, 
on  this  fide,  and  towards  Flanders,  we  fhali  find  a 
vaft  track  of  conquered  territory  wrefted  from 
German  princes  and  ftates;  and  fuch  acquifitions 
as  thefe,  with  weakening  the  whole  body,  is  the 
aim  of  France  in  all  her  German  meaiures.  Even 
while  the  houfe  of  Auftria  was  the  objedl  of  her 
jeaioufy,  foe  never  loft  fight  of  adding  to  her  do¬ 
minions,  from  whatever  party  the  addition  came  : 
Indeed  this  is  the  quarter  where  any  attempts  of 

that  nature  have  the  greateft  probability  of  fuc- 
ceeding. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  her  politicks,  in 
this  refpeft,  will  continue  the  fame,  whatever 
changes  of  fyftem  may  enfue.  Her  allying  by 
turns,  with  each  of  the  great  potentates  of  the 
empire,  is  ftriftly  conformable  to  it.  While  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  was  the  firft  power  in  Germany, 
foe  connected  herfelf  clofely  with  Saxony— and’ 
fuccefovely  with  Bavaria,  and  Brandenburg,  to 
throw  the  whole  upon  an  equality,  and  thereby 
enable  tnern  all  the  eafier  to  weaken  themielves  t 
'I  he  power  of  Pruffia  no  fooner  appeared  to  pre¬ 
ponderate,  than  foe  forlook  that  alliance,  and 
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(truck  in  with  her  old  enemy  Auftria:  And  if 
Pruffia  ceafes  to  fupport  that  vaft  reputation,  1  can¬ 
not  call  it  power,  which  fire  has  lately  gained,^  or 
(hould  fo  far  decline,  as  again  to  permit  the  leak 
to  turn  in  favour  of  Auitria  ;  France  will,  in  iuch 
a  cafe,  again  mold  undoubtedly  become  ler 
friend.  And  fhould  any  third  power  rile  in  Ger¬ 
many,  more  formidable  than  either  of  thefe,  France 
will  molt  certainly  become  the  enemy  ot  lucli 

This  fyftem  of  throwing  her  weight,  hrlt  into 
-one  fcale,  and  then  another — and  ever  ovei-i lining 
and  deftroying  as  much  as  polTible  ot  the  who  e, 
mutt  be  attended  with  the  effeft  Ihe  experts,  that 
of  weakening  all :  And  in  the  mixture  ot  mterefts 
—and  the  jumble  of  treaties  it  occalions  has,  and 
may  probably  continue  to  gain  her  fome  acqum- 

tions - but  whether  the  value  of  them  will  ever 

repay  her  for  the  immenfe  walte  ot  blood  and 
treafure,  which  is  lavifhed  to  gain  them,  is  a  quei- 
tion  I  (hould  never  fcruple  to  anlwer  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  The  conquefts  of  this  kind,  which  ihe 
made  while  in  the  zenith  of  her  power,  were  cer¬ 
tainly  very  coniiderable - nor  was  the  acqumtion 

of  Loraine,  within  our  memory,  of  (light  impor¬ 
tance  •,  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  Ihe  will 
ever  more  be  able  to  efteft  any  thing  ot  tne  hke 
confequence :  Fler  refources  are  fo  i  educe d,  am. 

her  ambition  fo  great - that  her  future  efforts, 

in  the  many  wars  in  which  Ihe  may  probably  in¬ 
volve  her  neighbours,  will  be  weak  and  languid 
the  brilliancy  of  her  firft  attacks,  may  poffible  have 
fome  eclat,  'but  the  lead  lpirited  refiftance— the 
leaft  following  ill  fucceis,  will  ditplay  the  little  10- 
lidity  her  formidablenefs  is  built  upon. 

Was  France  unexpectedly,  however,  to  peiiue  a 
pacific  fyftem  j  weak  as  Ihe  might  prove  in  attack- 
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irrg  Germany,  die  will  probably  always  be  flroncr 
enough  to  repel  any  attacks  £he  herfclf  might 
receive  from  that  quarter;  I  mean,  ambitioufly 
undertaken,  and  not  in  the  courfe  of  a  war  raifed 
by  herfclf.  For  there  is  fuch  a  vaft  diverfity  of 
ioterefts  in  Germany,  that  ilie  will  ever,  (as  foe 
ewer  has)  be  able  to  fecure  a  ftrong  party  in  her 
favour ;  otherwife  her  terror  at  a  germanic  alliance 
again  ft  her,  would  be  very  great,  for  thofe  prin¬ 
ces  united,  are  infinitely  more  than  a  match  for 
France. 


It  k  not  only  on  the  fide  of  Germany,  that  the 
French  miniftry  will  probably  continue  to  plan 

acquisitions- - but  on  that  of  Flanders.  .  The 

auftrian  provinces  lye  moil  invitingly  to  her  ambi¬ 
tion  :  Their  fituatioa  admirable;  and.  their  impor¬ 
tance  ia  France  prodigious.  The  conlideration  of 
tliefe  provinces  will  certainly  have  great  weight  in 
all  her  future  connexions  with  the  houfe  of 


Au.hr ia  :  If.  Pruffia*  in  fame  future,  but  perhaps 
not  diftant  period,  ftiould  again  receive  an  ambi¬ 
tious  attack  from  that  houfe,  and  fhould  again, 
prove  formidable  to  its  arms,  the  afliftance  of 
France  will  probably  again  be  purchafed ;  and  at 
no  low  rate:  In  fuch  a  cafe,  her  ally  could  fatisfy 
her  in  no  other  manner,  half  fo  readily,  as  by  cefiion 
of  thefe  provinces,  which  are  moil  certainly  of 
little  value  to  the  auftrian  family,  being  fo  dif- 
jointed  from  their  other  dominions— and  yielding 
no  revenue,  further  than  is  expended  in  the  civil 
and  military  eftablilhrnents.  It  is  not,  however,  to 
be  fuppofed,  that  a  territory  fo  valuable  to  France* 
would  be  ceded  to  her  but  conditionally,  and 
©niy  to  take  place  in  return  for  fuch  affi  fiance  as 
Jlomld  put  the  houfe  of  Auftria  again  in  pofieflion  of 
Siiefia :  The  exchange  would  be  infinitely  far 
their  advantage. 
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On  the  contrary,  if  the  political  conduct  of 
France  leads  her  to  her  old  alliance  with  PrufFia, 
and  fo  connected,  a  war  Ihould  break  out  between 
her  and  Auftria,  thefe  provinces  will  equally 
remain  the  object  of  her  ambition,  and  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  of  her  attacks.  She  can  no  where  elfe 
make  conquefts  of  fuch  importance,  or,  in  all 
probability,  fo  weakly  defended. 

As  to  Holland,  her  friendfhip,  or  hate,  is  not 
of  that  confequence  to  France,  which  fome  are 
apt  to  imagine  :  1  hat  wonderful  commonwealth, 

which  was  fo  long  an  object  of  amazement  to  her 
neighbours,  has  been  lome  time  on  the  decline  : 
In  this  inftance,  it  Ihould  feem,  that  wars  vigor- 
oufly  perfued,  in  certain  periods  or  time,  are  of 
benefit  to  a  nation — for  never  did  Holland  fo 
greatly  thrive  as  in  the  midft  of  the  moil  furious 
ones;  and  the  time  in  which  her  power  has  funk, 
has  been  to  her  a  time  of  peace — and  fine  is  fo 
far  funk  as  to  be  greatly  under  the  influence  ol 
French  councils :  Her  dread  of  a  war  is  fo  lively, 
that  France  will  in  all  probability  continue  to  pro- 
ferve  that  afccndancy  over  her — and  in  inch  a 
degree  as  to  keep  her  totally  quiet,  while  the 
Aultrian  provinces,  if  fuch  an  event  was  to  eniuc, 
were  added  to  that  kingdom. 

The  political  connections  of  France,  with  the 
Italian  potentates,  from  the  almolt  invincible 
boundaries  which  nature  has  fixed  between  the 
two  countries,  can  never  be  attended  with  any 
acquifitions.  The  French  have  poured  armies  by 
thoufands  into  Italy,  only  to  have  the  certain  mor¬ 
tification  of  being  almolt  immediately  driven  ou 
again  :  Italy  has  been  the  grave  of  their  ioldicry, 
and  the  wifeft  conduCt  France  can  perlue  will  ever 
be  to  leave  italian  quarrels,  to  itahan  decifions. 
But  if  her  affiltance  is  there  wanting  to  the  houfe 
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of  Auftria,  (be  may  be  indemnified  by  cefiions  in 
Flanders,  but  never  by  conquefts  in  Italy. 

There  is  a  great  probability  of  the  prefent  friend- 
Ihip  between  France  and  Spain  continuing;  and 
in  this  point  they  both,  but  more  efpecially  the 
former,  perfue  their  true  interefts ;  for  France 
will  ever  gain  more  by  peace  than  war  with 
Spain.  The  family  compact,  concluded  between 
all  the  branches  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  is  a 
treaty  of  fuch  clofe  alliance,  as  is  not  to  be  met 
with  in  hiftory.  But  thofe  who  think  it  will  ever 
be  of  dangerous  confequences  to  England,  feem  to 
forget  the  late  war,  in  which  Spain  paid,  in  one 
year,  fo  feverely— fo  very  feverely,  for  her  partial- 

lity  to  France  - - for  the  mifery  of  not  being 

governed  by  Spaniih  councils:  Nothing  is  fo  fatal 
to  that  country  as  a  war  with  England ;  and  if  the 
Spanifh  people  are  not  the  very  drudges  of  the 
French,  they  will  carefully  avoid  fuch  clofe  con¬ 
nexions  for  the  future.  Connexions  of  amity 
are  of  advantage,  but  not  fuch  as  lead  her  into 
wars  with  the  people,  upon  earth,  the  molt  for¬ 
midable  to  her. 

The  connexions  between  France  and  the 
northern  potentates,  particularly  Sweden,  are  fo 
neceffary  to  her,  whenever  fhe  turns  her  attention 
to  her  navy,  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  them.  Befides  this  motive,  the  weight 
of  thofe  powers,  when  a  general  war  is  kindled, 
is  of  great  feeming  confequence  to  the  french 
politicks.  I  fay  feeming  confequence;  for  in  real- 
lity,  the  interefts  of  France,  are  chiefly  promoted 
by  the  northern  trade,  and  the  fupply  Hie  gains 

of  fhips,  and  naval  (lores- - not  by  their  arms 

in  time  of  war. 

From  the  moft  accurate  review  that  can  be 
made,  of  the  neighbours  of  France,  it  plainly 

appears, 
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appears,  that  it  is  her  interePc  to  live  on  good 
terms  with  all :  It  highly  behoves  her  to  follow 
this  plan,  if  it  proceeded  only  from  the  view  of 
recovering  herfelf  from  the  fevere  Ioffes  fhe  has 

met  with  in  her  three  or  four  laft  wars - this 

indeed  is  the  plan  lhe  ought  to  follow,  be  her 
fchemes  ever  fo  ambitious :  For  there  cannot  be 
worfe  politicks,  than  to  perfue  fuch  fchemes  by 
way  of  war,  before  the  road  is  paved  by  the  arts 
of  peace.  If  fhe  would  again  be  the  terror  of 
her  neighbours,  fhe  muft  fir  ft  become  a  harmlefs, 
inoffenfive,  peaceable  people,  recovering  her  re- 
fources  in  the  midft  of  cultivation  and  trade,  and 
dread  a  war,  as  the  greateft  bar  to  her  ambitious 
defigns :  When  (lie  really  feels  her  nerves  once 
more  braced  with  genuine  ftrength;  (which  by  the 
bye,  will  not  be  in  hafte,)  then  will  be  the  time 
for  military  exploits  to  come  in  play.  But  how¬ 
ever  political  this  conduct  would  be,  there  is  no 
reafon  to  expedl  it  will  be  the  plan  of  the  French 

miniftry - There  is  a  greater  probability,  that 

their  future  condudt  will  be  like  that  which  has  fo 
often  thrown  Europe  in  flames,  which  have  blaz’d 

almoft  to  their  deftruftion - That  they  will 

fpeedily  be  deceived  by  a  fair  appearance,  and  be¬ 
lieve  France  to  be  recruited,  when  (lie  will,  in  fafir, 

be  infinitely  removed  from  that  (late - and  con- 

fequently  kindle  new  wars,  and  as  neceffarily  be 
fpeedily  exhaufted  :  This  will  probably  be  her 
politicks — fhe  will  make  fcarce  any  acquifitions — 
(he  will  fall  to  decay,  and  become  in  the  next 
age,  what  Spain  was  in  the  laft. 
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Flatter  myfelf  you  will  think  me  guilty  of  no 
impropriety,  in  giving  agriculture  the  pre-emi¬ 
nence,  in  my  view,  or  the  prefent  date  of 
France  :  In  all  kingdoms,  this  Hrft  and  original  art 
* — this  foundation,  of  all  others  mull  be  perfued 
and  encouraged,  or  the  reft  will  be  faint  and 
languid. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  more  happily 
fxtuated,  for  a  vigorous  cultivation  of  the  earth, 
than  France.  The  climate  is  mild  and  tempe¬ 
rate,  the  foil  fcarce  any  where  barren — and  the 
fituation  between  two  feas,  gives  her  a  million  of 
advantages  in  the  articles  of  commerce,  which 
are  an  immediate  afiidance  to  hufbandry.  It  mud 
however  be  confeffed,  that  this  art  has  not  met 
with  that  attention  in  France,  the  real  importance 
of  it  deferves. 

Where  ever  great  numbers  of  people  have 
exifted,  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  agriculture 
has  been  followed  *,  for  without  it  they  could  not 
live.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  melancholy  refledlions 
humanity  can  fugged,  that  the  records  of  man¬ 
kind  are  filled  with  miferable  butcheries,  while 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  fcarce  ever  mentioned. 
A  few  pages  would  give  us  a  complete  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  hiftory  of  agriculture,  which  feeds 
mankind — millions  of  volumes  are  filled  with  the 
art  of  war,  which  deftroys  them.  Such  are  the 
cruel  prejudices  of  this  world  ! 

This 
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This  blind  infatuation  is  to  be  regretted  in  the 
french  writings,  equally  with  thoie  ol  other  coun¬ 
tries,  until  the  prefent  age.  Very  little  concerning 
hufbandry  is  to  be  met  with  in  any,  before  the 
reign  of  that  great  and  good  prince,  Henry  the 
fourth.  He,  and  his  minifter  Sully,  underftood 
and  loved  agriculture ;  and  were  the  molt  remark¬ 
able  men  in  this,  as  well  as  other  relpe&s^  in 
modern  times.  The  King’s  ideas  of  national  im¬ 
provements,  were  of  a  larger  extent  than  the  mini- 
fter’s,  comprehending  the  encouragement  of  manu¬ 
factures  •,  but  the  latter,  with  more  jultnefs,  was 
of  another  opinion,  and  condemned  manufactures 
until  that  firft  great  manufacture  oi  the  foil  was 
complete  *,  accordingly,  he  encouraged  agriculture 
ail  in  his  power,  and  by  greatly  adding  to  the 
eafe  and  comfort  of  the  lower  people,  made  them 
fond  of  that  profeffion  which  rendered  them  hap¬ 
py  :  Nor  was  his  matter  backward  in  promoting 
the  minifter’s  conduct;  and  agriculture  lo  attended 
to,  made  large  ftrides,  and  flourithed  more  in 
France  than  in  England,  or  any  neighbouring 
kingdom  :  And  herein,  in  a  good  meafure,  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  power  of  France. 

It  is  impotTible  that  wifer  meafures  could  have 
been  taken,  than  were  by  thcfe  two  truly  great 
men,  for  the  reftoration  of  France.  Har raffed 
with  all  kinds  of  civil  convulfions,  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  years  *,  it  was  n<  ceffary,  if  ever  ihe  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  a  contiderable  figure,  to  allow  her 
full  time  to  recruit  her  Ioffes,  and  likewife,  during 
that  time,  to  perfue  fuch  a  conduCt,  as  would  lend 
the  moft  helping  hand,  to  render  her  tranquillity 
flourifhing.  This  was  not  to  be  done  by  hunting 
after  foreign  commerce,  while  her  foil  was  uncul¬ 
tivated;  nor  by  eftablilbing  manufactures  at 
home,  while  hands  were  every  where  wanting  i? 

D  huibandrv 
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hufbandfy  :  The  only  juft  plan  was,  to  give  all 
poffible  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth  •,  and  thereby  to  render  the  people,  who  had 
groaned  lo  long  tinder  the  oppiefiion  of  a  civil 

war,  eafy  and  comfortable. 

Thefe  were  the  meafures  of  that  great  king, 
and  his  truly  faithful  minifter  •,  agriculture,  under 
their  encouragement,  floun fried  the  lands,  which 
had  been  fo  long  uncultivated,  were  covered  with 

corn _ the  pealants  were  affluent  and  happy  the 

general  face  of  the  kingdom  was  changed— it  gave 
manifeft  figns  of  fpeedily  becoming  rnofc  flourrfh- 

ing  and  formidable.— - Cabals,  factions,  ccnfu- 

fion,  civil  wars,  and  every  horrid  contraft,  to  this 
happy  period,  then  enfued:  It  may  eafily  be  fup- 
wofed  that  the  voice  of  hufbandry  was  heard  no 
Sore,  indeed  we  know  nothing  of  the  french 
floriculture  during  that  period,  and  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity  there  was  nothing  in  it  worthy  to.be  known. 
jn  thofe  times  of  publick  confufion,  it  infallibly 
finks  to  a  wretched  ftate  of  infignificance.  So 
great  a  power  has  a  few  of  ruining  the  many !  The 
number  of  men  engaged  in  civil  war,  is  always 
vaftly  fhort  of  the  number  who  follow  their  com¬ 
mon  occupations— the  proportion  will  not  be 
found  to  be  one  in  an  hundred  ;  and  yet  what 
niifery  and  wretchednels  does  that  one  man  bring 
upon  his  hundred  neighbours !  . 

The  fettlement  of  the  kingdom,  oy  Lewis  X  v . 
and  the  encouragement  of  arts  fucceeded.  '  .at 
miferable  inconfiftencies  is  this  world  full  of . 
The  fame  people  that  gave  toe  glorious  title  or 
Great  to  Henry,  beftowed  it  likcwife  on  .ewis  . 

. _ What  did  1  fay  ?  the  fame  people.  No  :  1  he 

People  furnamed  the  fine— tne  uinne?s  tie  at- 
ter.  What  a  difference  !  Immortal  tame  ought 


ever  to  attend 


i  the  one- 


-contempt  tne 


other. 
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But  I  am  not  here  to  charaCterife  thefe  two  prin¬ 
ces;  i  would  fpeak  only  of  agriculture. 

Colbert  loon  became  the  chief  minifter  of  Lewis. 
This  man  had  certainly  great  ideas;  and  with¬ 
al  a  fpirit  of  improvement,  which  blazed  out 
with  wonderful  luftre.  He  apprehended  that  a 
Vail  trade,  and  numerous  manufactures,  would 
enrich  the  kingdom  fo  prodigioufly,  as  to  give  her 
unfathomable  refources.  He  accordingly  rejected 
the  plan  of  Sully,  and  began  with  eftablifhing  a  vail 
variety  of  manufactures  at  a  prodigious  expence  : 
neither  did  he  fpare  any  colt  to  render  France  the 
firft  trading  power  in  the  univerfe.  But  with  defign  to 
enable  his  manufacturers  to  fell  cheaper  than  thofe 
of  other  countries,  he  thought  it  requifite  to  have 
bread  at  as  low  a  price  as  poffible  ;  from  that  appa¬ 
rently  juft  reafoning,  that  the  cheaper  a  manu¬ 
facturer  could  live,  the  cheaper  the  manufacture 
could  be  afforded.  To  effeCt  his  defign,  he  prohi¬ 
bited  all  exportation  of  corn  from  the  kingdom, 
and  even  greatly  cramped  the  tranfpertation  of  it 
from  one  province  to  another.  Thefe  meafures 
v/ere  intended  to  give  a  plenty  at  home :  not 
content  with  this,  he,  in  times  of  diftrefs,  (and 
even  before  they  came)  greatly  loaded  the  hufband- 
men  with  impofitions  and  taxes,  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  are  of  thofe  burthens  might  be  the 
lefs. 

All  this  management  formed  a  fyftcm  of  policy, 
infinitely  more  wretched  than  one  could  believe 
would  ever  have  entered  the  head  of  a  man  of 
genius,  who  had  the  example  of  Sully  before  him. 
Every  meafure  was  attended  with  an  effeCt 
direCily  contrary  to  that  he  expeCted.  In  Head  of 
the  price  of  the  necefliuics  of  life  falling ,  they 
rofe ,  and  became  extreme  b  fluctuating  and  various; 
corn  was  fome' times  a  drug,  at  others,  immenfely 

L  2  dear, 
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dear,  and  famine  itfelf  appeared  almoft  periodi- 
cally.  Thefe  circumftances  ruined  the  agriculture 
of  France,  without  being  of  any  fervice  to  her 
manufactures  for  it  is  a  fad,  univerfally  known* 
that  workmen  in  no  country,  will  labour  for  more 
than  a  fubfiftence  j  and  if  that  fubfiftence  can  be 
earned,  in  three  days,  in  fufficiency  for  a  week, 
only  three  days  will  they  labour.  It  was  very  ap¬ 
parent  in  France,  after  an  exceffively  plentiful 
harveft,  that  a  general  idlenefs  eniued  amongft 
their  manufacturing  hands — on  the  contrary,  in 
feme  years,  the  molt  induftrious  diligence  could 
not  keep  them  from  ftarving. 

But  had  their  manufactures  flourished,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  depreffion  of  hulbandry,  as  Colbert 
feemed  to  imagine  •,  neverthelefs,  what  the  nation 
nained  with  one  hand,  (be  loft  by  the  other  :  her 
profits  by  manufactures,  were  ten  times  over¬ 
matched  by  her  Ioffes  in  hufoandry.  Befides, 
there  was  a  (landing  disadvantage  attending  the 
luxurious  manufactures  fet  on  toot  by  Colbert  *, 
they  did  not  all  find  their  way  into  foreign  coun- 
trie s — many  remained  at  home  the  nation  became 
luxurious  and  expen  live  in  thefe  articles,  in  propor¬ 
tion  with  her  neighbours  •,  this  occafioned  vaft 
quantities  of  money,  and  numbers  ol  hands,  to  be 
perpetually  drawn  off  from  the  culture  of  the 
land,  until  France  became  almoft  a  defart. 

The  refources  likewife,  which  this  celebrated 
minifter  expected  would  always  attend  fuch  nutn- 
'  bers  of  manufactures,  proved  as  delufive  as  the 
reft  of  the  fcheme.  In  refpet  of  perfet  popu¬ 
lation-,  that  is  to  fay,  the  number  of  valuable 
people — manufactures  improperly  managed  yield 
none.  It  is  a  lively  and  vigorous  cultivation  which 
alone  breeds  a  race  of  hardy  and  courageous  foldiers 

—  The  true  military  genius  of  the  french  decayed 

when 
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■when  an  immenfe  number  of  manufacturers  enter- 
ed  her  armies  in  the  recruits  which  necefiarily  were 
drawn  from  that  fet  of  people.  But  this  circum- 
ftance  was  not  of  fuch  ftriking  confequence,  as  the 
hurt  which  population  in  general  received  from  lo 
imperfeCt  a  cultivation  as  took  place  in  France. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  manufactures  add  prodigi- 
oufly  to  the  population  of  any  country — and  one 
reafon  is,  becaule  we  fee  manufacturing  towns  fo 
very  populous:  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  en- 
creafe  of  mankind  in  cities,  is  in  no  proportion  to 
what  it  is  in  the  country — Great  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  collected  together,  form  an  appearance  of  po¬ 
pulation  ;  but  this  proves  nothing ;  the  point,  is 
their  encreafe  :  Is  that  fo  great  among  ten  thou- 
fand  people  in  a  town,  as  ten  thoufand  lpread  over 
the  country  ?  By  no  means. 

The  agriculture  of  the  kingdom,  wanting  en¬ 
couragement  fo  greatly,  was  attended  with  thofe 
effeCts,  which  the  Duke  of  Sully,  had  he  lived  in 
Colbert’s  time,  would  have  predicted.  Thofe  re- 
fources,  which  the  latter  minifter  depended  fo  much 
upon,  proved  in  a  good  meafure  delufive.  And 
France,  while  fo  buiily  employed  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  trinkets,  gewgaws,  and  fuperfluities  of  all 
kinds,  became  dependent  on  her  neighbours  for 
bread :  and  during  the  courfc  of  many  years,  ex¬ 
pended  almoft  as  much  for  corn,  as  fhe  received 
for  manufactures.  So  great  was  her  diftre.fs,  in  this 
reipeCt,  that  Lewis  XIV.  more  than  once  recruited 
his  armies,  by  providing  them  with  bread,  and  taking 
jio  care  of  fupplying  the  people  in  general.  Nor 
were  the  refources  of  revenue  lefs  precarious  than 
thofe  of  men  ;  the  numerous  manufactures  had 
notdiffufed  thofe  truly  fubftantial  riches  which  re- 
fult  from  a  vigorous  cultivation  of  the  foil — they 
refted  in  the  undertakers,  and  monopolizers  of 

13  3  expen five 
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cxpenfive  works — great  fortunes  were  acquired— 
a  vaft  inequality  among  the  people,  became  vifiblc 
— thofe  branches  of  luxury,  which  are  beyond  all 
doubt  pernicious,  were  encouraged— -and  thus  the 
acquifition  of  riches,  in  numerous  inftances,  was  of 
no  advantage  to  the  increafe  of  national  induftry 
and  wealth  :  all  of  which  circumftances  are  totally 
different  with  the  acquisitions  made  by  agriculture. 

It  cannot  be  afTerted  that  France  would  have 
proved  victorious,  in  the  laft  war  of  Lewis  XIV. 
and  continued  formidable  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition  : 
fueh  an  affertion  would  be  ridiculous;  her  efforts 
were  beyond  her  natural  ftrength,  and  all  the 
world  muft  know,  that  fuch  repeated  wars  will 
ruin  the  beft  conduced  kingdom. - All  I  con¬ 

tend  for  is,  that  her  refources  would  have  proved 
more  fubftantial  in  their  nature,  and  more  (table 
in  their  foundations ;  and  her  armies  compofed  of 
better  foldiers — thefe  circumftances,  every  one 
muft  allow,  might  have  been  attended  with  great 
confequences— at  all  events  the  people  would  have 
been  better  able  to  fupport  their  Ioffes — they 
would  not  have  been  fo  dreadfully  harraffed  by 
famine,  which  in  fome  years  the  french  them- 
felves,  however  they  may  admire  Colbert,  with 
.  very  great  reafon  afTerted,  was  more  terrible  and 
burthenfome  to  them,  than  all  the  taxes  and  impo- 
fitions,  all  the  military  feverities,  their  govern¬ 
ment  could  devife.  In  fine  *,  there  is  great  reafon 
to  believe,  had  agriculture  been  the  minifter’s  ob- 
je6b,  the  nation  would  to  the  laft  have  proved 
more  flourishing. 

Under  the  duke  Regent,  hufbandry  received 
that  encouragement  which  peace  always  yields  her. 
The  politicks  of  the  ftate  did  not  change,  but  the 
continuance  of  the  peace  made  fome  amends  for 
the  want  of  particular  encouragement.  From  his 

death. 
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death,  to  the  end  of  the  war  or  17419  agriculture 
continued  on  the  old  rooting  on  which  Coloci  t  had 
left  it  j  the  confequences  nearly  the  lame,  i  he 
refources  of  the  kingdom  were  trivial  ;>  the  num¬ 
ber  of  her  people  continued  to  decreafe ,  even  while 
her  commerce  was  on  the  mcrcafe  \  and  that  war 
was  a&ually  concluded  by  famine,  the  french 
government  being  obliged  to  agree  to  a  peace  in 
die  midft  of  Marfhal  Saxe’s  fucceftes  in  Flanders, 

becaufe  their  people  Jlarved. 

“  The  dream  of  the  ruin  of  Holland,”  fays  M. 
de  Boulainvilliers,  “  began  under  the  reign  or 
Lewis  XIV.  and  was  going  to  be  verified  in  the 
laft  wars  of  Lewis  XV.  Our  generals  had  fcarce 
any  thing  to  prevent  their  arriving  at  the  gates  of 
Amfterdam.  F hat  induftrious  nation,  fo  active  in 
commerce,  but  always  on  the  verge  of  ruin  in  a 
war,  had  no  other  refource  than  emba  king  for 
the  neve  worlds  for  which  they  made  dilpofi- 
tions,  when  a  want  of  bread,  or  to  fpeak  more 
properly,  famine,  which  menaced  many  or  our  pro¬ 
vinces,  flopped  our  victorious  arms,  and  the  moil 
important  of  our  conquefts*.” 

From  that  period,  it  mud  be  confeffed,  that  the 
french  began  to  lee  a  little  clearer  into  the  vafl  im¬ 
portance  of  agriculture.  The  cultivation  ot  that 
immenfe  kingdom  they  inhabited,  then  began  to 
come  a  little  in  competition  with  manufactures. 
Still,  however,  no  memorable  laws  were  enabled 
for  its  encouragement — but  the  dawning  of  a  juft 
fpirit  was  feen  among  individuals,  and  the  miniftry 
applauded  them.  The  laft  war  fucceeding  fo 
fpeedily,  interrupted  thefe  happy  omens  of  future 
policy  :  but,  at  the  fame  time,  made  a  ft  tong  im- 
preffion  on  the  neceftity  of  perilling  them,  in  the 
diftrefles  to  which  France  was  again  reduced,  for 

*  Fes  Int.  de  la  France  mal  eniendus. 
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want  of  a  vigorous  cultivation  of  her  own  foil. 
No  fooner  was  the  peace  concluded,  than  agri¬ 
culture  evidently  became  a  material  obje6t  with 
her  miniftry:  they  law  with  envy' that  England 
fupported  immenfe  expences  with  eafe,  from  her 
trade ;  and  when  that  trade  came  to  be  enquired 
into,  by  far  the  mod:  beneficial  branch  of  it,  was 
found  to  be  the  trade  of  corn. 

Actuated  with  juft  ideas,  and  animated  with 
becoming  fpirit,  agriculture  was  no  longer  neg¬ 
lected.  I  fhall  here  infert  an  extrad  from  a  very 
fenfible  englifli  author,  on  the  advances  lately  made 
by  the  french.— The  writer  fpeaks  from  exceeding 
good  intelligence  -9  and  his  remarks  are  extremely 
pertinent  and  juft. 

“  After  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  almoft  all 
the  european  nations,  by  a  fort  of  tacit  confent,  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  agriculture,  and 
continued  to  do  fo,  more  or  lefs,  even  amidft  the 
univerfal  confufion  that  foon  fucceeded.  The 
french  found  by  repeated  experience,  that  they 
could  never  maintain  a  long  war,  or  procure  a  to¬ 
lerable  peace,  without  they  railed  corn  enough  to 
fupport  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  fhould 
not  be  obliged  to  fubmit  to  harfh  terms  on  the  one 
hand,  or  perifh  by  famine  on  the  other.  Their 
king  (in  imitation  of  a  laudable  policy  in  China, 
where  every  perfon,  who  has  made  any  remarkable 
improvements  in  hufbandry,  is  created  a  mandarin 
of  the  eighth  clafs)  vouchsafed  to  give  publick  en¬ 
couragement  to  agriculture,  and  has  been  prefent 
at  the  making  feveral  experiments.  The  great  and 
rich,  of  various  rank  and  ftations,  followed  this 
example  :  The  very  ladies  put  in  for  their  (hare  of 
fame,  in  fuch  a  commendable  undertaking  •,  nay, 
even  aged  king  Staniflaus  (like  another  Dioclefian, 
in  his  retirement  frojn  a  throne)  amufes  himfelf 
‘ '  '  wit}) 
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with  hufbandry,  in  the  folitudes  of  Lorrain,  and 
has  even  correfponded  on  the  fubjedt. 

France  save  a  wile  attention  to  hufbandry, 
even  during  the  hurry  and  dill  re  fie  s  of  her  lait 
war.  Some  prize  queftions  in  rural  oeconomics  were 
then  propoled  annually,  particularly  by  the  two 
academies  of  Fyons,  and  Bourdeaux.  Many  al¬ 
terations,  for  the  better,  were  made  by  the  fociety 
for  improving  agriculture  in  Britany. 

Since  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  matters  have 
been  carried  on  with  great  vigour.  The  univer- 
fity  of  Amiens  has  made  various  propolals  to  the 
publick,  for  the  advancement  of  hufbandry  •,  whilll 
the  Marquis  de  Tourbilii  (a  writer  who  goes 
chiefly  on  experience)  has  the  principal  direction 
of  a  georgical  fociety,  eftablifhed  la^  ’y  at  1  ours. 

That  at  Rouen  likewife  deferves  c  :  notice  *  : 
nor  have  the  king  and  his  minifters  thought  it 
unworthy  of  their  attention.  The  archbifhop  *f* 
of  the  diocefe  is  one  of  the  members. 

I  will  add  nothing  further  on  this  fubjedt,  ex¬ 
cept,  that  no  longer  ago  than,  in  the  year  1761, 
there  were  thirteen  locieties  exilling  in  trance  efta- 
blifhed  by  royal  approbation,  for  the  promoting  of 
agriculture*,  and  thefe  thirteen  locieties  had  nineteen 
co-operating  focieties  belonging  to  them,  whenever 
it  happened  that  a  d i ft ricft  was  too  large  to  be 
effectually  taken  care  of  by  one  fociety — If  our 
nation  is  not  in  a  lethargy,  1  think  this  may  be 

r  * 

*  See  Deliberations  15  ncmoircs  de  la  Socicte  Royale  cP  rlgri- 
culiure  de  la  Gtneralitc  de  Rouen ,  Svo,  tom.  I.  1763* 

This  humane  and  confideratc  prelate  (M.  de  la  Rochc- 
foucault)  deftroyed,  when  he  firft  came  to  his  diocefe,  a  large 
warren  of  hares  and  rabbits,  which  he  found  on  his  demefnes, 
merely  becaufe  they  did  great  damage  to  the  neighbouring 
Jiufoandmen, 

fufficient 
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fu indent  to  awaken  it — A  ftolcn  march,  oecafions 
the  worft  fort  of  defeat,  either  in  war,  or  political 
adminiftration. 

In  the  year  1756,  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty  if- 
fued  out  an  edidf,  hy  which  he  exempted  from 
lanci-tax,  (that  is  to  lay,  in  fields  newly  broken 
up)  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  all  cultiva¬ 
tors  of  madder,  in  drained  marfhes,  and  other 
waite  negleded  grounds.  [But  at  the  fame  time, 
kt  it  be  remembered,  that  publick  encourage¬ 
ment  in  France  was  given  to  the  draining  of 
rens  and  bogs,  frit  in  the  year  1607,  and  then 
in  1641.] 

As  a  proof  that  fomething  has  been  dene  in 
culture  of  madder,  the  board  of  agriculture,  held 
at  Beauvais,  made  it  plain  in  1762,  to  all  perfons 
concerned  in  dying,  that  madder  raifed  in  that 
difiricl,  and  (contrary  to  common  cuftom)  tiled 
when  the  roots  are  frefh  gathered,  gave  a  finer 
tin  flu  re  than  the  Zeeland  madder,  and  went  far¬ 
ther,  in  a  proportion  of  eight  to  five. 

Augufl  the  1 6th,  1762,  it  was  alfo  ordered  in 
council,  that  no  tax  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  years, 
fhould  be  levied  upon  grounds  newly  broken  up  ^ 
provided  the  faid  grounds  had  lain  twenty  years  in 
an  uncultivated  ftate. 

Many  other  encouragements  have  been  fince 
given  to  the  cultivators  of  lands  :  And,  if  I 
miftake  not,  all  pacquets  and  letters  of  corre- 
fpondence  to  and  from  moll  of  thele  focieties 
lately  eftabiifhcd,  are  exempted  from  the  payment 
pf  portage.’5 

But  the  greateft  encouragement  to  agriculture, 
which  the  french  in  thefe  latter  times  have  experi¬ 
enced,  is  the  allowance  of  a  free  Exportation 
or  Corn:  which  was  granted  by  a  perpetual  and 
6  irre- 
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irrevocable  edift  in  the  year  1764.  i  his  mealure 
was  founded  on  the  trueft  policy  ;  and  the  wiieft 
attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  englifh.  _  I  hat 
people  became  great  from  their  exportation  of 
corn;  but  fuch  exportation  was  chiefly  owing  to  a 
bounty  granted  by  parliament — »and  this  is  the  lalt 
point  of  encouragement  which  France  (in  that  re- 
fpeft)  at  prefcnt  wants,  to  render  her  more  power¬ 
ful  than  the  acquifition  of  conquered  provinces 
will  ever  e  ffedt. 


From  the  fyftem  adopted  at  prefent  in  that  king¬ 
dom,  with  regard  to  agriculture,  there  is  great 
reafon  to  believe,  that  a  bounty  on  exportation 
will  next  enfue;  and  it  will  certainly  be  allowed 
that  fuch  a  mealure  bids  fair  for  being  molt  con¬ 
ducive  to  render  the  hufbandry  of  France  truely 
flourifhing. 

The  number  of  taxes  and  impofitions,  under 
which  the  french  farmer  groans,  will  moil  certainly 
be  a  hindrance  to  a  complete  cultivation  while  they 
continue  and  if  the  french  court  fhould  lee  their 
real  intereft,  they  will  efivdt  a  change  in  this  part 
of  their  revenue:  but  if  they  fhould  not  be  lb  no¬ 
bly  extenflve  in  their  views,  much  would  be 
effected  by  a  large  bounty  on  the  exportation  of 
corn — indeed  fuch  a  bounty  might  be  lb  managed, 
as  in  a  great  meafure  to  make  amends  for  the  want 
of  better  laws. 

It  is  incredible  what  an  effect  fuch  a  meafure 
would  be  attended  with,  in  a  kingdom  of  fuch  a 
great  extent  as  France — fo  finely  fituated — lo  fer¬ 
tile  in  the  production  of  corn — and  fo  advantage- 
oufly  watered  by  navigable  rivers.  French  agri¬ 
culture  would  fpeedily  carry  a  new  face;  for 
nothing  is  fo  highly  encouraging  of  a  vigorous 
Cultivation,  as  a  fure  and  fpeedy  fale  of  the 
produce  of  the  earth.  If  we  call  our  eyes  over 
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die  ieveral  kingdoms  and  dates  of  Europe,  we  fhall 
at  one  view  perceive,  that  agriculture  fiourifhes 
only  in  thofe  where  exportation  is  allowed:  and  what 
is  remarkable,  the  price  of  corn  is  uniformly  lower 
in  iuch  countries,  than  in  others,  where  the  expor¬ 
tation  is  prohibited,  and  famine  never  vifits  a 
people  that  are  allowed  to  fell  abroad  their  iuper- 
iluous  corn.  To  fome  politicians  this  appears  para¬ 
doxical  ;  but  no  truth  in  mathematics  is  more 
fufceptible  of  demon  ft  ration. 

There  has  lately  exifted,  and  at  prefent  exifts  a 
fpirit  of  improvement  in  matters  of  agriculture, 
amongft  individuals  in  France,  which  bears  a 
countenance  of  great  utility.  At  the  head  of  thefe 
true  patriots  (lands  the  Marquis  de  Tourbilli;  the 
author  of  the  Memoire  fur  la  Defricheraens.  This 
nobleman  inherited  a  confiderable  extent  of  coun¬ 
try  in  Anjou  ;  much  the  greateft  part  of  which 
'was  reputed  barren  :  confiding  of  unbounded 
heaths,  extenfive  marfhes,  a  variety  of  wild 
uncultivated  country  ;  vaft  quantities  of  which  did 
not  fo  much  as  maintain  a  flock  of  flieep ;  and  the 
few  inhabitants,  in  a  date  of  beggary  and  idlenefs. 
The  marquis,  inftigated  by  a  noble  Fpirit  of  im¬ 
provement,  determined  at  lead  to  attempt  a  change 
in  his  edate,  confiderable  only  for  its  extent.  He 
broke  up  a  fmall  piece  of  land  adjoining  to 
his  habitation,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himfelf 
in  France,  and  cultivated  it  very  judiciou  fly — -he 
continued  every  year  the  fame  work,  until  his  houfe 
was  fur  rounded  by  a  confiderable  and  well  culti¬ 
vated  farm  ;  by  degrees  this  beneficial  work  pro¬ 
ceeded  further;  numerous  farm-houfes,  with  all 
the  necedary  conveniencies,  were  built,  and  trails 
of  improved  land  thrown  to  them — vaft  numbers 
of  inclofures  were  druck,  and  plantations  made— 
his  marfhes  were  drained — his  vaft  meadows  redu¬ 
ced 
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ced  to  a  fine  ftate  of  profit — his  numerous  woods 
brought  into  regular  cuttings  — roads  made  at  a 
great^expence,  even  through  mountains  themfelves 
—quarries  of  ftone  difcovered,  and  bridges  thrown 
over  a  river,  and  feveral  rivulets— new  vineyards 
planted — the  breed  of  all  kinds  of  cattle  im¬ 
proved— feveral  manufaftories  eftablifhed — and  to 
conclude  all,  the  number  of  fouls  on  his  domainc 
doubled  in  twenty  years  time.  A  feries  of  conduct 
of  vaft  and  important  confequence  to  himfelf,  his 
country,  and  his  king. 

The  good  refulting  from  fuch  an  admirable  ex¬ 
ample  is  unbounded.  It  was  the  ftrongeft  proof 
imaginable,  that  no  funds,  no  mortgages,  nor 
any  method  of  making  intereft  of  any  fums  of 
money,  were  equal  to  their  employment  in 
the  improvement  of  uncultivated  lands :  The 
benefit  of  fuch  a  conduit  was  difplayed  in  the 
mod  firiking  manner ;  and  the  near  and  intimate 
connection  between  culture  and  population ,  proved 
indifputably.  The  fuccefs  which  attended  the 
marquis’s  operations — and  the  particular  and  ju¬ 
dicious  inltrudtions  he  publilhed  for  the  ufe  of  all 
who  had  the  inclination  to  follow  his  example,, 
paved  the  way  for  many  to  pcrfue  his  lteps.  The 
importance  of  which  confequence,  mult  be  felf 
evident  to  every  one  who  lias  any  ideas  of  the 
benefits  refulting  from  well  cultivated  provin¬ 
ces. 

The  celebrated  M.  du  Hamel,  and  his  nume¬ 
rous  correfpondents,  on  matters  of  hufbandry, 
among  whom  M.  de  Chateauvieux  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  principal,  have  fhown  a  due  attention 
to  molt  branches  of  rural  oeconomics :  and  dif¬ 
played  in  their  valuable  writings,  a  praftical  know¬ 
ledge  of  agriculture,  which  daily  incrcafcs  and 
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becomes  more  general :  M.  du  Hamel,  particularly 
in  his  pieces  concerning  trees  and  planting— gran  a- 
vies — and  experimental  agriculture ,  has  bellowed  on 
the  publick  the  valuable  effeds  of  his  pradlice  and 
his  Jludy . 

A  dillindion  fhould  however  be  made  between 
thole  worthy  patriots,  who  labour  to  perfed  the 
common  pradice— and  thofe  who  are  chiefly  bufied 
in  introducing  new  ones.  Until  agriculture  is  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  much  higher  perfedion,  than  it  is  at 
prefent  in  France,  the  principal,  and  molt  im¬ 
portant  ohjed,  is  to  improve  and  advance  to  per¬ 
fedion,  the  methods  of  hufbandry,  of  which  the 
common  people  already  have  an  idea;  becaufe  it 
is  infinitely  more  probable  that  they  will  follow 
fuch  examples,  than  others  which  proceed  on  prin¬ 
ciples  of  which  they  are  ignorant:  Thus  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Tourbilli’s  improvements,  are  all  of  a  na¬ 
ture  extremely  plain  and  common,  and  the  benefit 
refulting  from  them  generally  known  and  under- 
ftood :  The  old  hufoandmen,  or  their  landlords 
themfelves,  fee  at  once  the  propriety  of  draining  a 
marlh,  or  making  that  land  produce  corn,  which 
never  produced  any  before ;  but  the  fame  people 
will  never  be  brought  to  allow,  that  lowing  corn 
in  rows,  infteadof  the  common  method,  will  anfwer 
better :  a  million  of  prejudices  are  here  to  be  com¬ 
bated  ;  and  when  got  the  better  of,  the  c  fifed  will 
not  be  an  hundredth  part  fo  beneficial,  as  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  breaking  up  uncultivated  heaths,  draining 
wet  lands,  and,  in  fhort,  all  the  works  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  Tourbilli. 

A  company  of  patriots,  particularly  of  Bordeaux, 
cliftinguilhed  by  their  zeal,  and  the  enlightened 
manner  in  which  they  followed  the  iyflem  of  the 
true  occonomy,  lately  engaged  among  themfelves,  to 
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try  by  all  poffible  means  to  direct  the  views  of 
their  countrymen  to  agriculture;  that  effential 
but  heretofore  neglected  art.  The  principal  ob~ 
jedt  of  their  immediate  attention,  was  the  vail  tradl 
of  uncultivated  land,  containing  about  two  hundred 
and  forty  thoufand  acres,  which  made  a  part  of 
the  domains  of  the  marquifate  of  Certes,  fituated 
irf  the  divifion  of  Bourdeaux.  They  purchafed 
part  of  thefe  lands  of  the  proprietor,  by  an  abfolute 
contract  of  fale,  with  fuch  claufes  as  mud  contribute 
efficaciously  to  the  benefit  of  the  new  pofifdfors,  the 
utility  of  fome  provinces,  and  by  an  happy  train  of 
confequences  to  the  common  good  of  the  date. 

That  which  mod  favoured  the  projeft  of  thefe 
worthy  citizens,  was  the  entering  into  pofief- 
fion  of  the  power  of  eredling  the  twentieth 
part  of  thefe  wade  lands,  either  into  fiefs,  or 
airier  fiefs ;  and  into  the  right  of  edabliffiing, 
agreeable  to  the  necelfity  of  the  cafe,  manu¬ 
factures,  mills,  prefifes,  dove-houfes,  fairs,  mar¬ 
kets,  &c.  and  to  enjoy  a  general  exemption 
from  all  fines  of  alienation  and  fale,  in  the  fird 
changes  to  which  the  portions  of  property  might 
be  fubjedt.  Befides  thefe  circum dances,  the  king 
approved  and  confirmed  the  lale  of  the  lands  by 
an  arret  of  his  council  of  date,  given  the  id  of 
June  1762.  By  this  arret  it  was  ordained,  that  the 
cultivators  of  thefe  lands  fhould  be  exempted  from 
the  tailes,  and  ail  other  imports,  for  forty  years  : 
and  fixed  at  fix  fols  only  all  rights  of  control  on 
all  lorts  of  fales,  contra&s,  exchanges,  parti¬ 
tions,  &c.  &c.  lie  likewife  reduced  to  one  de¬ 
nier  per  acre  (the  twelfth  part  cf  a  french  penny )  the 
rights  of  regiftry,  the  hundredth  denier,  and  the 
half  hundredth  denier.  He  likewife  granted  to  the 
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bourgeois  the  enjoyment,  during  forty  years,  of 
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free  fiefs,  as  to  all  leafes  among  them,  relative  to1 
their  undertaking  ;  and  laftly,  renewed  to  them 
the  privileges,  granted  by  the  ediCt  of  Henry  IV. 
1607,  to  all  who  worked  at  draining  marfhes. 
Strangers,  who  employed  themfelves  three  years  in 
the  culture  of  thefe  lands,  were  to  become  natives, 
and  enjoy  all  the  prerogatives  of  letters  of  natu¬ 
ralization.  They  had  an  entire  liberty  of  eftabliili- 
ing  their  habitations,  in  whatever  part  of  France 
they  defined,  and  of  exercifing  fuch  profefiion  as 
feemed  belt  to  them,  without,  in  any  refpedt,  lofing 
any  of  their  rights. 

Under  fuch  favourable  aufpices,  this  ruftic  com¬ 
pany  were  very  eager  in  taking  the  laft  meafures 
for  beginning;  the  execution  of  their  ufeful  enter- 
prize:  Ufeful,  it  might  trnely  be  called,  if,  as  the 
french  afferr,  when  completed  it  would  augment 
population  with  more  than  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  people!  Beyond  all  doubt,  fuch  a  vaft  extent 
of  country,  might  be  brought  to  produce  a  pro¬ 
digious  quantity  of  various  commodities.'  They 
afferted  likewife,  that  above  an  hundred  thoufand 
head  of  cattle,  might,  after  fome  years  labour,  be 
maintained  by  artificial  grades  •,  and  as,  continued 
they,  it  is  demonftrable  that  the  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  country  always  bears  a  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  fubfiftance  they  find  ;  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  population  in  thefe  new  broke  up 
farms,  from  the  plenty  of  land  and  produce,  will 
fpeedily  be  increafed,  after  a  proper  beginning. 
For  fuch  happy  confequences  we  may  look,  when 
hemp,  leguminous  plants,  woods,  and  fruit-trees, 
are  properly  cultivated.  How  many  manufactories 
of  wool  and  filk  may  be  eftablifhed  in  thefe  at 
prefen t  wafte  lands !  While  the  fertility  of  the  foil 
when  properly  prepared  *  and  the  near  neigh¬ 
bour- 
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^bourhood  of  the  fea,  promife  plentiful  productions, 
and  the  quickeft  fale  and  exportation ! 

But  to  return  from  thefe  ardent  expectations  of 
the  favourers  of  the  undertaking, and  to  proceed  with 
the  execution.  Meffrs.  Vallet  de  Sallignac,  and 
Chaulce  de  Chazelle,  the  firft  undertakers,  began 
with  a  mod  judicious  examination  of  the  foil,  in 
every  part  of  their  purchafe,  took  the  neceffary 
time  for  making  feveral  experiments  on  it,  and 
gained  the  bed  knowledge  of  its  various  natures 
in  their  power-,  they  then  publifhed  propofals  to 
labourers,  and  all  other  workmen,  that  they  would 
employ  them  by  the  year  or  day,  as  they  liked 
bed:  or  in  cafe  any  of  them  liked  better  to  hire 
portions  of  the  land,  they  fhould  be  treated  with 
the  utmod  favour.  Seventeen  hundred  farms  were 
edablifhed,  each  confiding  of  a  tradt  of  land,  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  They 
placed  the  habitation,  barn,  dable,  garden,  and 
orchard,  in  the  center  of  each  divifion,  one  half  of 
which  was  converted  into  arable  lands,  and  the 
other  into  padure  and  wood — oefides  all  this,  the 
undertakers  furnifhed  the  farmers  with  all  the  cat-r 
tie  neceffary  for  their  fird  works.  Purfuant  to  the 
above  divifion,  the  houfes,  barns,  and  dables,  occu¬ 
pied  fix  thouiand  acres :  Five  thoufand  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  gardens  and  orchards ;  one  hundred 
and  ten  thoufand  in  arable  lands  ^  eighty  thou¬ 
iand  in  grades  *,  twenty  thoufand  in  woods  •, 
twelve  thoufand  in  hemp  and  flax-,  forty  thou¬ 
fand  in  roads,  canals,  & ?c.  &c.  And  ladly,  three 
thouiand  f?r  publick  places,  as  fairs,  markets, 
&c.  &c.  'Fhe  whole  two  hundred  and  forty  thou¬ 
fand  acres  *. 

*  See  Mere,  dc  F.  Aoufi ,  1762.  p.  107. 
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I  have  given  you  this  publick  fpirited  work  at- 
large,  not  as  the  only  one  which  France  afforded, 
but  that  you  might  have  the  better  idea  of  the  vi¬ 
gor  .with  which  fuch  noble  undertakings  are  car¬ 
ried  on  there.  Indeed  their  operations  in  this  re~ 
fpedt,  exceed  thofe  of  other  nations,  that  enjoy 
infinitely  greater  advantages. 

However,  let  thel'e  publick  fpirited  genius’s  ex¬ 
ert  themfelves  in  whatever  tracks  they  may,  yet 
they  all  tend  to  one  noble  and  immenfely  important 
end* — the  general  encouragement  of  hufbandry. 
Their  writings  infenfibly  fpread  a  fpirit  of  im¬ 
provement,  advance  the  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
and  by  the  fuccefs  attending  them,  catch  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  government  •,  and  occasion  ideas 
centering  there,  which,  but  for  them,  would  never 
have  been  awakened.  Hence  we  fee  the  prefent 
encouragement  given  by  the  court  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  french  agriculture — and  from  hence  we 
may  expedt  yet  more  political  .fteps  for  the  fame 
great  purpofe:  and  if  ever  France  fhould  be  fo 
happy  as  to  fee  the  occupier  of  the  lands  eafed  of 
thofe  very  heavy  burthens  under  which  he  lies,  and 
become  as  free  and  independent  of  the  opprejjions  of 
the  great,  as  the  nature  of  the  conftitution  will  ad¬ 
mit  ■ — and,  at  the  lame  time,  a  bounty  regularly 
advanced  by  the  crown,  for  the  exportation  of 
com,  when  under  properly  fpecified  prices— then 
fhnrtt  we  fee  the  wealth — the  power — the  importance 
of  France.  Then  lhall  we?  lee  what  th z  great  Sully 
and  his  incomparable  matter  would  have  made  of 
that  great  kingdom. 

Was  fuch  a  fyftem  of  policy  adopted  in  France, 
Fngland  would  find  it  highly  neceflary,  if  flic 
meant  to  preferve  the  fuperiority  (lie  has  hitherto, 
kept,  to  find  new  methods  of  encouraging  agri¬ 
culture. 
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culture,  and  to  advance  all  the  old  ones  to  the 
higheft  pohibie  point  of  perfection — if  this  was  not 
the  conduCt  ot  that  nation,  fne  would  feverely  feel 
the  rival  fh  ip  of  the  french. 

It  is  fuch  a  conduct  as  this,  which  alone  can  ren¬ 
der  France  formidable  to  her  jealous  neighbour. 
The  conquefts  which  fhe  may  make  on  her  fron¬ 
tiers,  are  to  this,  of  paltry  confequence.  The 
marquis  of  Tourbilli,  M.  du  Hamel,  &c.  &c.  {5V. 
ought  to  be  confidered  by  their  countrymen,  in  fifty 
thouland  times  a  higher  light  than  the  molt  con¬ 
quering  generals— provided  they  had  any  fuch. 
No  conqueffc  equals  in  value,  that  of  a  nation’s 
barren  land.  The  author  of  the  Effai  fur  le  Com - 
merce ,  has  an  obfervation  on  this  topic,  which 
well  deferves  quoting.  II  y  a  une  tradition,  qui 
peutetre  n’eft  pas  vraie,  mais  qui  merite  quel- 
que  confideration.  On  dit  que  lorl'que  Ferdi¬ 
nand  &  Ifabeli  chafierent  les  maures  d’Ffpagne, 
ces  malheureux  demanderent  inutilement  la  per- 
mifilon  d’habiter  les  landes  de  Bordeaux.  Si 
le  zele  de  religion  a  fait  rejetter  des  juifs  & 
des  mahometans,  il  doit  faire  recevoir  des  ca- 
tholiques  :  cependant,  quartre  mille  allemands 
appelles  en  France  a  grands  fraix  &  deftines  a 
remplir  de  nouvelles  colonies  projettees,  le  pro¬ 
jet  etant  fans  execution,  furent  miferablement 
renvoyes  dans  leur  pais,  fans  qu’on  Pavilat  d’une 
autre  deftination  pour  eux,  Les  materiaux 
d’un  edifice  devenu  odieux,  eioient  jums  in¬ 
digues  de  fervir  a  quelque  chofe  d’utile.— - - 

Defxicher  de  nouvelles  terres,  c’elf  conquerir  de 
nouveaux  pais,  fans  faire  de  malheureux.  Les 
landes,  de  Bordeaux  a  Bayonne,  ont  vingt  lieues 
de  diametre.  Le  legiflateur  qui  les  peuplcroir, 
TOidroit  un  plus  grand  fervice  a  l’etat,  que  ce- 
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lui  qui  par  une  guerre  meurtriere  s’empareroit 
de  la  meme  quantite  de  terrein,  Mais  il  n  au- 
roit  pas  aux  yeux  du  vulgaire  une  glsire^  fi 
brillante,  parce  qu’elle  feroit  acquife  fans  peril 
militaire,  fans  perdre  aucun  citoyerf  &  fans 
s’attirer  la  jaloufie  de  fes  voifins. 
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LETTER  III. 


HE  extent  and  other  natural  advantages  of 


x  the  kingdom  of  France,  you  will  doubtlefs 
allow,  are  not  the  only  caufes  of  her  grandeur — 
they  form  a  noble  foundation  for  induftry  to  erect 
her  fabric  on  ;  but  ftill  they  are  nothing  more  than 
a  foundation.  Spain  is  of  greater  extent  than 
France — has  a  finer  climate,  and  more  fertile  foil, 

and  is  the  belt  fituated  country  in  Europe - and 

yet  what  a  vaft  difference  there  is  in  riches,  popu- 
loufnefs,  and  importance,  between  them;  which 
difference  is  owing  to  industry.  The  extreme 
fiothfulnefs  of  the  Spaniards,  joined  with  fome 
other  circumftances,  occafions  their  infignificance ; 
whereas  the  induftry  of  the  french  gives  them 
fiourifhing  manufactures,  an  extenfive  and  highly 
beneficial  commerce,  and  confequently  both  public 
and  private  wealth. 

Until  the  reign  of  that  great  improver  Lewis 
XIV.  the  manufactures  and  foreign  commerce  of 
France  were  very  inconfiderable;  but  that  monarch, 
executing  very  vigoroufly  the  ideas  of  his  prime 
minifter  Colbert,  foon  changed  the  face  of  affairs. 
Numerous  manufactures  were  eftablifhed*  colonies 
founded  in  the  mod  diftant  regions — an  Eaft  India 
company  ereCted,  the  Newfoundland  fifhery  profe- 
cuted  with  great  vigor — and  the  foundations  laid 
for  a  fiourifhing  fugar  trade. 

All  thefe  articles  encreafed  in  vigor  and  publick 
benefit*  until  the  fuccefilon  war  •,  which  involved 
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the  king  in  fuch  immenfe  expences,  and  fo  ovef- 
ftrainecT the  refources  of  the  kingdom,  that  every¬ 
thing  ran  to  decay — nor  were  they  then  under  the 
happy  influence  of  fuch  a  minifter  as  Colbert  to 
p  rote  61  them. 

The  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  peace 
being  his  objeCt,  was,  without  his  being  particularly 
attentive  to  thefe  points,  very  favourable  to  the  re¬ 
novation  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  Both 
continued  on  the  increafe,  until  the  war  174*9 
which  proved  utterly  definitive  to  all  the  foreign 
trade  of  France,  and  extremely  ruinous  to  her  ma- 
nufaCtures.  i  he  immenfe  damage  fhe  received 
by  that  war,  proved  in  the  ftrongeft  manner  how 
much  her  commerce  had  increaled.  The  number 
of  fir  ip  s  fire  loft  in  the  war,  the  vaft  number  of 
failors  fhe  employed,  and  the  amount  of  her  ene¬ 
mies  captures,  were  all  points  of  the  moft  ftriking 
proof.  In  that  war  her  mercantile  loflts  amounted 
to  upwards  of  ten  millions  fterling. 

The  fucceeding  peace  fpeedily  renewed  her  com¬ 
merce.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  v* ar  in 
ijSfr  it  was  arrived  at  a  fur'prizing  height  :  the 
number  of  failors,  which  her  enemy  made  prifoners 
of,  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of  time,  convinced  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  that  her  trade  had  fully  recovered  the  flrock 
of  the  preceding  war,  and  had  even  encreafed  in 
value.  The  ruin  which  followed,  moft  certainly 
exceeded  all  former  loftes-— a  total  deftruCtion  was 
the  confequence  of  that  war- — for  while  it  conti¬ 
nued  the  trade  of  France  was  really  annihilated- — 
and  her  manufactures  at  a  moft  wretched  ftagna- 

tion.  .  _  .  . 

However  ruinous  fuch  periods  may  be  to  the 

trade  of  France,  it  will,  nevertheless,  conftantlv 

renew  itfelf,  while  fhe  is  poffeifed  of  fuch  valuaole 

colonies:  it  is  the  circulation  occafioned  by  theie 

which 
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which  fo  greatly  invigorates  even  her  european 
trade  and  her  manufactures,  The  engliffi  ren- 
dered  theinfelves  matters  of  the  great  fources  of 
the  commerce  of  France,  when  they  conquered 
Cape-Breton,  and  the  fugar-iflands.  But  that 
people  who  know  fo  well  how  to  conquer,  know 
not  how  to  negotiate  ;  had  they  been  governed  by 
minifters,  at  the  peace,  who  were  able  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  guided  by  the  true  interefts  of  the 
country,  they  would  never  have  re  ft  ore  d  to  France 
the  fugar  iflands,  nor  yielded  to  her  the  lead  fharc 
of  the  Newfoundland-ftfhery.  Thefe  ceftions  are 
of  fo  genuine  and  lterling  a  value,  that  a  vaft  and 
important  commerce  is  the  immediate  coniequence 
of  their  pofTeftion  :  and  v/e  may  judge  from  hence, 
that  the  trade  of  France  will  again  fpeedily  be  re- 
itored,  lince  there  are  no  changes  in  her  commer¬ 
cial  affairs  that  can  prevent  luch  a  natural  effect 
from  taking  place  ;  as  to  the  lofs  of  Canada — I 
much  quedion,  whether  it  ought  to  be  called  a 
lofs  ?  In  a  commercial  fenle,  I  am  clear,  it 
cannot. 

Flaving  thus  in  general  traced  the  progrefs  of  the 
french  commerce  at  large,  I  fhall  next  endeavour  to 
lay  before  you  a  few  elucidations  of  the  mod  ma¬ 
terial  branches  of  it,  in  particular.  Of  thefe  the 
fugar  trade  claims  one  of  the  mod  didinguifhed 
ranks.  It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  date  the  value  of 
this  trade  accurately  •,  for  the  conqued  of  Marti- 
nico  and  Guadaloupe,  by  the  cnglifh,  gave  rife  to 
fucii  a  variety  of  political  publications,  in  that 
kingdom,  relpeiting  their  value,  that  it  was  with 
fomc  difficulty  I  reconciled  many  contradictory  oC-> 
counts;  and  from  much  exaggeration  gained  fbrne 
truth,  l'he  method  1  fhall  here  follow,  will  be  to 
lay  before  you  fome  important  faffs,  the  bed  autho- 
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rized  of  any  I  can  procure  •,  and  then  give  you 
feme  obfervations  on  them. 

It  is  in  the  firft  place  to  be  remarked,  that,  at 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  France  exported  no  fu- 
gar,  having  fcarcely  enough  for  her  own  com 
fumption. 

In  1740,  France  exported  80,000  hogfheads, 
after  fupplying,  at  a  moderate  rate,  her  home 
confumption.  The  value  of  this  export,  was  re¬ 
puted  to  be  1 , coo, 000  /.  fterling,  to  employ  40000 
ton  of  fhipping,  and  4000  feamen. 

In  1761,  the  produce  of  Guadaloupe,  at  the 
britifh  market,  was. 

Commodities.  Value. 

Cocoa-nuts  -  -  £.11497  o  o 

Coffee  -  66261  16  3 

Calfia  fiftula  '  -  3100  8  o 

Tamarinds  -  -  17  5  o 

Dry  ginger  *  -  2713  17  o 

Sugar  -  -  405022  4  o 

Cowhides  ~  -  -  508  4  o 

Indigo  -  -  462  18  o 

Cordial  waters  -  -  2700 

Rum  -  -  775  o  o 

Succades  -  -  90  19  6 

Cotton  -  -  1 12792  10  o 

Total  £.  603269  3  9 

In  addition  to  this  produce,  the  captures  made 
bv  the  french  and  fpaniards,  and  the  quantity  ex¬ 
ported  to  North  America  immediately  from  the 
ifland,  together  it  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  will 
make  the  whole  amount  to  750000  /• 
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The  Weft  Indian  exports  from  Bourdeaux, 
from  January  1750,  to  Auguft  1752,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Hogflieads  of  fugar 
Pounds  of  indigo 
- - coffee 


cacao 


100,434 
1,624,208 
11,824,454 
224,405 
25i>598 
7>i69 


Annatto  - 

Hides  -  -  .  _ 

The  value  of  thefe  articles  was  2,768,628/. 
It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  the  exports  from  this 
port  did  not  amount  to  one  half  of  thofe  of  the  reft 
of  the  kingdom.  The  export  of  the  whole  per 
annum ,  was  calculated  at  2,070,47 1  /.  all  purchafed 
by  the  manufactures  of  France,  fuppofing  that 
Bourdeaux  exported  a  half,  which  is  certainly  above 
the  truth. 

There  are  fome  very  ftriking  obfervations  to  be 
made  on  the  immenfe  importance  of  this  trade. 
The  prodigious  national  advantage,  which  mull 
evidently  reiult  from  the  vail  number  of  hands 
employed  in  it,  which  lupplies  the  home  con- 
fumption  of  France,  and  then  exports  in  only 
a  few  articles,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  two 
millions  flerling,  mud  furely  be  very  apparent. 
In  1740,  before  the  production  was  at  the  higher!* 
pitch,  4000  feamen  were  employed  in  bringing  the 
fugar  alone  from  the  Weft  Indies;  6000  more, 
were  certainly  neceffary  to  bring  home  the  other 
productions,  and  to  navigate  the  great  number  ot 
fhips  employed  in  the  general  exportation  from  the 
ports  of  France.  A  vaft  employment  mull  con- 
flantly  be  found  for  multitudes  of  artificers,  in 
the  building  and  fitting  out  fuch  fleets  of 
fhips. 

Befides  the  employing  fuch  a  great  number  of 
people,  and  thofe  of  fo  ufdftil  profeflions,  the  value 

to 
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to  France,  of  an  exported  produce,  which  yields 
her  upwards  of  two  millions  fterling,  is  a  trade  in¬ 
finitely  beneficiah  It  is  a  fum  of  a  vaft  amount, 
which  figures,  on  comparifon  of  profit,  with  any 
trade  in  the  univerfe.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget 
the  vaft  quantities  of  manufactures,  which  the 
fugar  i (lands  conftantly  take  from  their  mother 
country.  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that  if  we-confider 
this  important  point — the  value  of  the  other  ex¬ 
ports,  not  above  particularized  * — the  employ¬ 
ment  of  fhip  builders,  &c.  and  laftlv  confider  how 
low  a  calculation  it  is  to  fuppofe  the  Bourdeaux 

export  a  half  of  the  whole - we  may  reafonably, 

and  without  any  exaggeration,  value  the  fugar 
trade  of  France  at  Three  Millions  Sterling  per 
annum ,  befides  the  amount  of  the  home  confump- 
tion  -f% 

The  next  branch  of  the  french  trade  I  fhall 
examine,  is  the  Newfoundland  fifhery.  It  is 
neceflary  to  confider  it,  as  it  was  before  the 
late  war  broke  out;  or,  in  other  words,  as  it 
wfill  be  again  very  loon ;  for  I  am  credibly  in¬ 
formed,  that  they  at  prefent  carry  on  a  fifhery* 


*  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Bourdeaux  export  con¬ 
tains  no  cotton,  which  is  fo  material  an  article  in  the 
Guadaloupe  produce — nor  feveral  other  particulars  of  great 
value — when  this  is  well  confiderea,  the  boundlefs  value  of 
the  fugar  illands,  will  appear  in  a  yet  ftronger  light. 

f  Many  circumftances1  might  be  quoted  to  prove  that 
even  this  large  fum,  is  conliderahly  under  the  truth.  The 
importation  of  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1759,  (a  year  fub- 
jedt  to  the  Ioffes  of  war)  exclufive  of  Guadaloupe,  amount¬ 
ed  to  upwards  of  1, 80c, 00c/.  and  if  the  North  American, 
import  be  added,  it  will  exceed  2, ''00,000/.  Now,  the 
produce  of  the  French  ill  and,  Hifpaniola,  amounts  to  as  much 
as  all  the  Britifh  illands  together,  and  consequently  the 
import  to  2,000,000/. 

8  nearly 
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nearly  as  great  as  ever,  and  will  even  exceed 
their  former  one,  as  foon  as  their  merchants  at 
home  are  a  little  better  recovered  from  the  Ioffes 
of  the  war,  and  the  numoer  of  their  fliips  are 
more  encreafed. 

France,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  late 
war,  employed  upwards  of  1300  fail  of  fliips  in 
carrying  the  produce  of  this  fifhery  from  Ame- 
'  rica  to  the  european  markets,  and  12000  bailors. 
And  in  the  catching  and  curing  their  fifh,  they 
employed  annually  3000  boats,  and  1S000  men; 
which,  added  to  the  former  number,  makes  the 
number  of  feamen  employed  by  France,  in  this 
fifhery,  to  amount  to  30000. 

Were  thefe  the  only  advantages  of  this  fifhery, 
they  would,  to  every  confiderate  perlon,  appear 
bound lefs  and  immenfe,  to  a  maritime  power;  for 
a  trade  that  employs  30,000  feamen,  is  in  that  fin- 
gle  circumftance  of  vaft  importance,  if  no  other 
benefit  refulted  from  it.  If  a  nation  is  able  to 
build,  and  fit  out  the  molt  formidable  fleet  the 
ocean  ever  bore,  it  is  of  fmall  confequence,  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  numerous  hardy  bailors,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  fea ;  and  thefe  can  only  be  procured 
by  thofe  branches  of  trade,  which  employ  great 
numbers  of  men. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  this  refpedf  alone,  that  the 
Newfoundland  fifhery  is  of  fu.ch  great  benefit  to 
France  ;  the  .value  of  the  fifh,  is  an  article  of  very 
important  profit. 

•  The  french  caught  annually,  before  the  late  war, 
2,000,000  *  quintals  of  fifh  ;  which,  at  ioj.  a 

*  An  author  of  no  mean  credit,  computes  the  quantity 
at  000,000  of  quintals,  which  makes  the  whole  amount, 
near  3,300,000/.  but  as  his  number  of  (hipping  and  men 
does  not  .exceed  the  above,  1  have  not  followed  it. 

quintal. 


quintal,  the  prime  coft,  ufually  at  Newfound-? 

land,  amounts  to  £•  1,000,000 

The  freight  at  3  a  quintal,  -  300,000 

In  2,000,000  quintals  of  fifb,  there 

are  20,000  hogfheads  of  train  oil,  at 

the  rate  of  one  hogftiead  to  every 

100  quintals-,  thefe  at  18/,  per  ton, 

will  amount  to  about  -  -  90,000 


Total  amount  £.  1,390,000 

■  * 

f  . 

This  account  includes  the  feveral  forts  of  fifih; 
caught  by  the  french  at  Newfoundland  ;  and 
difplays  on  the  whole,  in  a  very  clear  manner,  that 
in  point  of  value  of  produce,  this  fifhery  is  of  im- 
menfe  confequence.  An  amount  of  thirteen 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  the  gain  by  one  article 
of  commerce,  is  a  point  of  vaft  importance  to 
France. 

Yet  ftill  the  benefit  refts  not  here ;  for  the  im- 
thenfe  corifumption  of  the  manufactures  of  France, 
which  this  prodigious  fifhery  occafions,  is  almoft 
incredible.  The  vaft  number  of  ufeful  hands 
employed  in  building,  rigging,  and  fitting  out, 
thirteen  hundred  fail  of  fhips,  befides  a  great 
number  of  lmall  craft — the  victualing  thofe  fhips 
-—the  irrimenfe  quantities  of  canvas,  cordage, 
hooks,  lines,  twine,  nets,  lead,  nails,  fpikes,  edge- 
tools,  graplings,  anchors*  the  infinite  quantity  of 

cooperage - all  thefe  articles  are  of  immenfe 

importance  to  France,  in  finding  coriftant  employ¬ 
ment  for  fuch  numbers  of  ufeful  hands  at  home. 
Then,  in  refpect  of  the  confumption  of  woollen 
manufadures,  in  particular,  every  one  of  the 
thirty  thoufand  men  employed  in  this  fifhery,  it  is 
computed,  conlutnes  near  forty  {hillings,  in  that 

6  branch 
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branch  of  home  produce ;  which  is  a  point  of  no 
inconfiderable  coniequence. 

To  attempt  to  value  thefe  circumftances,  would 
be  vain;  for  they  are  really  invaluable:  The  im¬ 
portance  v  r  a  conftant  employment  for  30,000 
failors  is  boundiefs,  and  beyond  all  idea  of  value ; 
and  the  prodigious  confumption  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  manufactures— the  vaft  employment 
of  artificers  render  this  fifhery  an  inexhauftible 
mine  of  wealth  to  the  french  nation.  I  have  been 
allured  that  the  value  of  the  fifh,  f 'Sc. — and  the 
confumption  of  manufactures,  are  worth,  to  France, 
upwards  of  two  millions  and  an  half  fterling,  an¬ 
nually  ;  and  I  am  perluaded  the  calculation  is  un¬ 
der  the  truth. 

The  next  branch  of  the  french  trade,  which  I  fhall 
lay  before  you,  is  the  African.  A  commerce,  fup* 
pofed  by  many  to  be  of  but  a  fecondary  nature — 
4nd  inconfiderable  value ;  but  fuch  ideas,  are  very- 
far  from  being  true.  I  have  already  difplayed  die 
vail  importance  of  the  ill  gar  trade,  and  1  may  here 
add,  that  it  depends  almoft  intirely  on  one  branch 
of  that  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  viz.  the  (lave  trade. 
}t  is  well  known  that  all  the  culture  of  the  Weft 
Indian  iflands,  is  carried  on  by  negro  Haves  ;  and 
that  an  immenfe  number  are  conftandy  tranfported 
thither  for  the  fupport  of  that  beneficial  cultiva¬ 
tion,  without  which  it  mult  immediately  decline, 
and  foon  be  utterly  ruined. 

The  number  of  Hayes  tranfported  annually  from 
the  coaft  of  Africa  to  America,  has  been  pretty 
accurately  calculated  at  200,  00:  half  of  which 
number,  the  Portuguefe  carry  to  brazil ;  and  the 
Other  half  by  the  remaining  European  nations  who 
have  fettlements  in  America,  to  thofe  fettlements. 
This  fingle  article  of  European  commerce,  pur- 
ch^fed  entirely  by  European  manufactures,  amounts 
■  .  ’  *.  "  ‘\  ”  •  to 
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to  no  lefs  than  four  millions  ftcrling,  a-year; 
reckoning  the  flaves  at  the  moderate  rate  of  twenty 
pounds  per  head. 

The  french,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  do  not  only 
import  from  their  african  fettlement  of  Goree, 
flaves  fufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  their  iflands 
— and  their  tobacco,  and  indigo  plantations  in 
Louifiana;  but  they  have  an  immenfe  trade  in 
them,  by  means  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola  being 
half  in  their  poflfeffion,  and  half  belonging  to 
the  Spaniards:  For  the  French,  on  that  ifland, 
furniih  the  Spaniards  with  vaft  numbers  of 
negroes  for  all  their  continental  fettlements, 
making  thereby  a  profit  beyond  all  calculation.— 
Hence  we  find,  that  the  african  trade  of  France  is 
of  prodigious  confequence  to  that  kingdom,  in 
being  the  total  fupport  of  all  -their  Weft  Indian 
trade — and  in  maintaining  a  vaftly  beneficial  com¬ 
merce  with  the  Spanifh  colonies.  But  it  is  alfo 
infinitely  beneficial  in  many  other  refpects. 

The  articles  of  merchandize,  imported  into 
Europe  from  the  french  fettlements,  on  the  african 
coaft,  are  all  of  great  confequence  and  value, 
Gum  fenegal,  gold  duft,  ivory,  wax,  dying  woods, 
drugs,  &V.  &c. 

The  gum  fenegal  is  :n  article  of  the  higheft 
importance  to  France  •,  being  an  exceeding 
ufeful  materia],  in  many  of  her  molt  capital 
manufactures  •,  fuch  particularly  as  filks,  and 
other  fabricks  which  require  a  gloffy  luftre,  to 
recommend  them  to  foreign  nations*.  And  lo 
neceffary  to  thefe  manufactures  is  this  gum,  that 
in  1751,  there  palled  an  arret  of  the  french  king’s 
council,  prohibiting  any  of  it  being  exported  out 

#  See  Mr.  Pofllcth-xvayts, 
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ef  the  kingdom,  under  the  penalty  of  confiscation, 

and  a  fine  of  300  livres. - So  beneficial  indeed, 

is  the  gum  trade  in  general,  that  a  London  mer¬ 
chant  gained  above  ten  thoufand  pounds,  by  a 
fingle  loading  0/  gum  fenegal — the  fird  coil  of 
which  cargo  on  the  outlet,  did  not  amount  to  one 
thoufand  pound. 

As  to  gold  dud,  a  vail  quantity  is  annually- 
brought  from  the  coaft  of  Africa :  it  has  been  cal¬ 
culated,  that  the  whole  amounts  to  half  a  million 
fterling,  yearly:  of  tins  lucrative  branch  of  trade, 
the  french  pq  fiefs  a  principal  Pnare. 

Ivory  is  another  article  of  very  great  importance, 
and  imported  into  France,  in  greater  quantities, 
and  to  far  greater  profit,  than  by  any  other 
nation  ;  for  the  infinite  quantity  of  their  manufac¬ 
tures  in  ivory,  little  utenfiis  and  toys,  is  one  of  the 

mod  lucrative  of  any  in  the  kingdom. - Wax:, 

dying  woods,  and  drugs,  are  hkewile  imports  of 
great  value  in  themfelves,  and  the  two  lad  of  vaft 
confequence  to  other  branches  of  domedic  trade. 
— particularly  the  dyes  to  their  manufactures. 

But  the  circum dance  which  gives  luch  almoft 
peculiar  advantages  to  the  ahhean  trade,  is  the  great 
confumption  of  rrench  manufactures  it  occafions. 
Such  valuable  articles  of  trade — fo  abfolutely  ne- 
cefiary,  to  the  fugar  colonies,  as  (laves  — and  fo  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  mother  country  as  gum,  gold  dud, 
ivory,  &c.  are  all  purchafed  with  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  I" ranee  :  and  even  with  (ome  manufactures 
vdfich  would  feared y  find  a  market  ellewherc. 
There  is,  however,  fcarce  a  branch  of  french  manu¬ 
factures,  but  what  finds  a  ready  file  at  their  iettle- 
ments  on  the  coad  of  Africa,  befides  taking  off 
great  quantities  of  their  Ead  India  goods,  to  the 
annual  profit  or  that  company  alone,  of  300,000  /. 

Sq 
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So  highly  beneficial  has  this  commerce  been  for¬ 
merly,  that  the  returns  in  gold,  and  flaves,  have 
been  had  for  the  meaneft  trifles  imaginable ;  fuch 
as  bits  of  iron,  painted  glafs,  ordinary  knives, 
hatchets,  glafs  beads,  and  the  cheapeft  toys  and 
trinkets.  We  have  an  account,  fays  Mr.  Poftle- 
thwayte,  among  the  records  of  the  old  African 
company,  that  one  of  the  flrft  englifh  fhips,  which 
traded  to  Africa  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time, 
brought  away  170  pounds  weight  of  gold  duff ; 
the  goods  with  which  the  fame  were  purchafed, 
not  amounting,  as  valued  in  England,  befides  the 
charges  on  board,  to  250  /.  whereas  the  gold 
brought  in  return,  at  that  time,  amounted  to 
above  14000/.  befides  ivory  and  other  things  of 
value. 

The  fhips  employed  in  this  trade,  take  in  a 
loading  of  all  thofe  french  manufactures,  which 
find  the  readied:  demand  on  the  coaft.  They  pro¬ 
ceed  immediately  to  the  french  fettlements ;  an 
exchange  is  fpeedily  effected  of  fuch  lading  for  a 
cargo  of  flaves.  With  thofe  flaves,  they  fteer  oft 
diredUy  to  Martinico,  Guadaloupe,  or  Hifpaniola, 
(which  latter  ifland  takes  ofif  by  far  the  mod) 
difpofe  of  their  flaves,  and  get  freighted  with 
fijo-ar,  £s?r.  home  again  to  France.  Nor  dees  the 
world  afford  more  profitable  trading  voyages  than 
thefe. 

To  enter  into  a  particular  examination  of  the 
origin  and  progrefs  of  the  french  Fall:  India  com¬ 
pany,  would  trefpafs  too  much  on  your  patience  at 
prelent,  and  take  up  more  room  than  I  ihall  afford 
it:  but  the  idea  of  its  being  entirely  ruined  by  the 
late  war,  is  fo  far  from  the  real  fadt,  that  fome 
few  ftriclures  on  it,  are  no  ways  unneceffary.  And 
a  flight  review  of  its  revolutions  will  convince  us, 

that 
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that  the  french  Eaft  India  trade,  as  it  role,  and 
continued,  lo  contrary  to  all  expectation  ;  lo  it  will 
aga  n  prove  an  exception  to  all  the  ideas  we  can 
in  general  form  of  fuch  a  commeice,  lo  ficquentiy 
ruined,  and  lb  often  revived. 

■  The  firft  rife,  and  fucceeding  misfortunes  of 
this  company,  have  very  little  connection  with  its 
prefent  ftate :  accident,  and  misfortune,  put  their 
India  directors  in  poffeflion  of  Pondichery ;  then 
a  place  of  no  conlequence,  being  hardly  a  village ; 
wretchednefs,  and  defeats,  were  always,  to  this 

company,  productive  of  great  advantages - all 

hope  was  at  an  end,  when  the  dutch  took  that 
town  •,  but  tiiat  event,  inftead  of  ruining  the  com¬ 
pany,  laid  the  foundations  of  all  the  fucceeding 
trade  they  acquired.  The  dutch  rendered  it  a 
complete  fortilication  •,  and  then  reltored  it  by 
treaty  to  the  french  •,  who  being  fo  extremely  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  have  their  affairs  in  India  managed 
with  admirable  prudence  and  integrity  •,  vaft  num¬ 
bers  of  people,  of  all  nations  and  religions, 
flocked  to  Pondichery,  to  enjoy  the  valuable  ad¬ 
vantages  of  mild  and  upright  government  and 
liberty  of  confcience.  The  Sieur  Martin,  who 
at  this  ■  time  had  the  chief  direction,  was  lb 
good  a  manager,  that  in  four  or  five  years  lie  1b 
changed  the  place,  that  it  was  fcarcely  to  be 
known.  He  not  only  compleated  the  fortifications 
on  an  extenfive  plan,  and  aflembled  a  good  garri- 
fon  of  between  ievea  and  eight  hundred  men,  but 
built  one  hundred  new  houles,  and  laid  <  ut  a  re¬ 
gular  plan  for  a  large  town,  into  which,  by  his 
own  prudence  and  good  management,  he  drew 
within  the  fpace  of  five  years,  more  than  50  or 
60,000  inhabitants:  fo  that  in  the  year  1710,  it 
was  become  one  of  the  moff  confiderable  places  in 
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the  Indies,  in  the  hands  of  the  europeans;  and  if 
the  affairs  of  the  company  in  Europe,  had  kept 
pace  at  all  with  the  improvements  made  by  this 
gentleman  in  the  Indies,  the  french  company,  in 
point  of  trade,  might  very  foon  have  been,  in  fome 
meafure,  upon  a  level  with  their  neighbours,  the 
engliflr  and  dutch  *.  It  is  from  fuch  a  feries  of 
good  management,  that,  although  the  french  pride 
then'! fe lyes  fo  much  at  home,  on  the  grandeur, 
and  abfolute  power  of  their  king,  and  talk  in  fo 
high  a  ftram  of  his  conquefts,  yet  affeft  quite 
another  language  in  the  Indies ;  for  they  value 
themfelves  there,  upon  their  juftice  and  modera¬ 
tion  ;  their  having  purchafed  the  fmall  territory 
wnich  they  poffefs ;  their  having  lived  upon  good 
terms  with  their  neighbours,  and  their  eftablilh- 
ing  fo  large  a  town,  and  acquiring  io  many  thou- 
fand  ltibjedls,  purely  by  the  equity  and  mildnefr 
of  their  adminiflration  f. 

Pondichery  was  certainly  a  place  of  great  con- 
i'equence,  ror  before  the  Englifli  took  it,  it  con¬ 
tained  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
land  inhabitants.  The  magazines  of  the  company* 
and  of  private  perfons,  were  both  numerous  and 
magnificent,  as  far  as  any  thing  of  that  nature  can 
be  fo.  They  had  a  large  and  beautiful  market 
place,  fix  fine  gates,  eleven  baftions,  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  their  walls,  a  regular  citadel,  well  for¬ 
tified,  upwards  of  four  hundred  cannon  upon 
their  works,  befides  a  good  train  of  field  pieces, 
bombs,  mortars,  and  other  military  {lores  in  their 

*  Mod  Untv.  Hift.  vol.  xi.  p.  ioo. - Hift.  des  hides  Orient 

tales,  tom.  m.  p.  217. 

1  Mod.  JJniv.  Hi  ft.  vol.  xi.  p.  -102. 
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arfenal*.  There  cannot  be  a  place  better  fituatcd 
for  trade  than  Pandichery,  being  in  the  midft  of 
the  european  fettlements,  on  the  coaft  of  Coro¬ 
mandel-,  and  having  all  the  bay  of  Bengal  open 
before  them  :  So  that  the  company’s  magazines 
were  full  of  all  the  commodities  and  manufactures, 
not  only  of  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  but  or  other 
parts  of  the  Indies  ;  as  Bengal,  Surat,  and  the 
coaft  of  Malabar;  as  alfo  of  luch  as  are  imported 
from  Perfia,  and  the  coafts  of  the  red  lea :  and. 
here  likewife  are  their  warehouies  for  all  forts  of 
European  commodities,  which  are  conveniently 
tranfported  from  thence,  as  occafion  requires,  to 
the  feveral  markets  in  the  Indies  -f.  i  he  ftaple 
trade,  however,  of  the  place,  is  efteemed  to  be 
piece  goods,  of  which  the  fineft  are  made  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdom  of  Golconda,  and  the  belt 
painted  here.  They  likewife  have  great  quantities 
of  filk  raw  and  manufactured,  gold  and  filver 
brocades,  perfumes,  i'pices,  and  diamonds,  in 
which  they  were  faid  to  have  made  a  great  pro¬ 
gress  of  late,  and  for  which,  it  is  certain,  they  are 
very  conveniently  fituated,  as  being  at  a  imall 
diftance  from  the  fineft  mines  in  the  Indies ;  and 
by  having  amongft  them  perfons  as  well  lkilled 
in  jewels  as  any  in  the  world 

The  po’fieffion  of  fo  valuable  a  place  in  the 
Indies,  is  of  infinite  confequence  to  the  company 
— and  fcarcely  inferior  is  that  of  the  well  known 
Port  L’Orient,  an  eftablifhment,  if  I  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  term,  the  moil  extraordinary  in  the 
world — There  is  not  an  inftance  in  Europe,  of  fo 
complete  a  conjlruffion ,  for  a  mere  trading  compa- 

*  Hiji.  des  Indcs  Orientates ,  tom.  iii.  p.  253. 

•j*  ktift.  de  Com.  tom.  ii.  col  750. 

X  Mid.  Uni-v  lii ft.  vol.  xi.  p.  108. 
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ny  ;■  and  will  for  ever  remain  a  finking  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  munificent  encouragerqpnt  trade  has 
met  with  in  France. 

Port  L’Qrient,  is  a  very  fpacious,  fife,  and  con¬ 
venient  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rlavet, 
in  Brittany,  capable  of  receiving  large  fhips* 
which  may  fafely  pafs  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  thofe  advantages,  it  was  very 
little  frequented  by  veffels  of  any  fort,  until  the 
government  bellowed  it  upon  this  company. 
From  that  time,  it  was  the  center  of  their  com¬ 
merce  in  France  :  They  fpent  a  great  deal  of 
money,  in  making  docks  and  yards,  and  other 
conveniencies.  But  afterwards  it  received  moil 
noble  additions,  when  the  Eaft  and  Weft  India 
companies  became  united.  The  park,  which  is  of 
confiderable  extent,  enclofes  their  ware-houfes  and 
magazines,  which  are  prodigiously  large,  very 
conveniently  difpofed,  thoroughly  well  built, 
ftrongly  vaulted,  and  covered  with  blue  (late 
The  apartments  of  the  directors,  and  other  officers 
of  the  company,  compoie  all  together  two  handfome 
piles  of  building,  and  are  very  commodious  ;  they 
have  likewife  a  Spacious  rope  walk,  a  magazine  of 
mails,  and  a  fine  arfenal.  Before  the  magazines 
lie  the  quays,  which  are  always  kept  clean  and  in 
good  repair  ;  clofe  to  them  the  veffels  are  moored, 
fo  as  to  take  in,  or  deliver,  their  lading  with  all 
imaginable  facility :  and  the  town,  port,  docks, 
vards,  and  all  their  dependencies  are  covered  and 

prote&ed  by  a  good  citadel. - This  center  of  all 

their  commerce,  is  of  vaft  utility  to  the  company, 
not  only  in  the  immediate  benefits  of  the  ftruc- 
tures  themfelves,  but  in  keeping  all  her  concerns 
diredtly  under  the  eye  of  proper  officers,  in  one 
place,  where  they  may  a  Till  each  other,  in  cafes  of 
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emergency,  and  where  fuch  meafures  may  be  taken  * 
for  preventing  frauds  and  embezzlements,  as  mu  ft 
contribute  to  their  fecurity  in  a  high  degree.  It 
like  wife  prevents  thole  continual  difficulties,  and 
dilputes,  which  would  otherwife  arife,  between  the 
company  and  the  king’s  officers,  or  farmers  gene¬ 
ral,  in  refpedt  to  duties,  and  to  the  diftribution  of 
Eaft  India  commodities  through  the  kingdom  ; 

O  O  7 

and  which,  from  the  credit,  thefe  kind  of  people 
ufually  have  with  the  minifters,  mult  turn  to  the 
company’s  prejudice*. 

This  excellent  ftate  of  the  company’s  concerns 
at  Pondichery,  and  Port  L’Orient,  was  not  eiffedted 
at  once,  but  was  the  gradual  work  of  a  confidera- 
ble  period  of  time.  It  is  neceffary  to  lay  before 
you,  all  the  revolutions  the  trade  underwent,  while 
protefted  by  the  great  Colbert — and  ’till  the  union 
with  the  Weft  India  company.  Under  the  pacific 
adminiftration  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  their  affairs  car¬ 
ried  a  tolerable  appearance,  but  it  was  a  mere  ap¬ 
pearance,  until  MefT.  Orry  and  Fulvy,  being  at 
the  head  of  the  finances  in  1737,  which  they  ma¬ 
naged  with  furprifing  fuccefs,  took  the  company’s 
affairs  under  their  protection.  They  faw  plainly  that 
large  fupplies  were  neceffary  to  extricate  them  from 
the  difficulties  under  which  they  laboured  j  and  there¬ 
fore  having  firft  made  a  ftricl  enquiry  into  their  af¬ 
fairs,  and  taking  care  to  put  them  into  the  beft  order 
poffible,  they  furnifhed  them  with  fuch  fums  as 
were  neceffary  for  augmenting  their  commerce ;  fo 
that  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  two  years,  they  doubled 
their  returns,  and  in  three  years  more  brought 
them  to  thrice  as  much  as  they  had  been.  13y  this 
management  their  fales,  at  Port  L’Orient,  became 
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regular  and  confukrable,  increafing  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  pu-blick  fale  in  the  year  1742,  pro¬ 
duced  24,000,000  of  Iivres,  or  about  1,000, coo 
fterling ;  befides  which,  they  referved  in^  their 
magazines  goods  to  the  value  of  4,000,000  of  Iivres 
more;  and  the  fir'd  iliips  that  arrived  in  1743, 
brought  home  a  ft  ill  more  valuable  cargo.  At 
that  time,  they  had  upwards  of  forty  very  fine  Ihips 
of  their  own,  and  according  to  their  eftablifhment 
fent  ten  or  twelve  every  year  to  the  Indies  ;  that  is, 
two  to  China;  three  to  the  gulph  of  Bengal ;  three 
or  four  to  Pondichery,  and  one  or  two  to  the 
i (lands.  This  extraordinary  change  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  affairs,  alarmed  and  amazed  all  Europe,  but 
more  efpecialiy  the  maritime  powers,  who  law  with 
infinite  concern,  a  company,  that  but  a  few  years 
before,  was  looked  upon  as  funk  and  deftroyed, 
now  riling  into  as  high  credit  as  any  of  their  own. 
But  perhaps  their  concern  would  have  been  in 
feme  meafure  alleviated,  if  they  had  but  fo  much 
as  fufpebled  that  this  profperity  was  in  a  great 
meafure  artificial,  and  confequently  much  more  in 
the  power  of  accidents,  than  in  all  appearance  it 
■feemed  to  be  :  For  allafilftance  from  M.  Orry,  & c. 
was  a  profound  fecret  *. 

The  Exceeding  war  involving  the  miniftry  in 
oreat  expences,  M.  Orry  was  obliged  to  declare  to 
the  directors  of  the  company,  that  for  the  future, 
their  trade  mub  fupport  itfelf.  This  was  a  vaft 
fhock,  which  almoft  at  one  ftroke  tumbled  down 
that  fine  fabrick,  which  fo  lately  had  caufed  fuch 
envy.  The  worft  confequence  which  attended  this 
affair,  with  refpecl  to  the  nation,  and  the  com¬ 
pany,  was  the  letting  all  Europe  fee  that  this  com- 
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merce  was  a  thing  not  to  be  carried  on  in  France, 
as  in  other  countries,  by  a  fociety  of  private  per- 
fons,  incorporated  by  publick  authority,  but  muft 
be  directed,  upheld,  and  managed  by  minifters,  or 
at  leaft  in  fubordination  to  them;  fo  that,  whereas 
in  other  countries,  trade  fupports  the  State;  in 
this,  on  the  ‘contrary,  trade  cannot  flourifh,  or 
even  fubfift,  but  from  the  attention,  and  through 
»  the  affiftance  of  the  State.  As  to  the  company,  it 
fhewed,  that  notwithftanding  appearances,  it  was 
very  far  from  being  upon  a  level  with  other  com¬ 
panies,  though  never  any  of  them,  in  any  country, 
had  been  fo  much  cherifhed,  or  received  luch  fup- 
plies  from  the  government,  which  gave  them 
being;  yet,  after  all,  this  affair  which  made  fo 
great  a  noife  at  the  time,  palled  over  eaiier  than 
could  have  been  expedled  ;  the  proprietors,  after 
a  little  murmuring,  fubmitted  to  what  they  could 
not  help  ;  and  by  the  affiftance  of  a  few  lotteries, 
pretty  well  extricated  themfelves  from  the  difficul¬ 
ties  brought  upon  them  by  M.  Orry’s  declara¬ 
tion.  Their  flock  after  the  peace,  though  it  did 
not  rife  fo  high  as  before — rofe,  however,  as  high 
as  could  be  expedled ;  and  the  regularity  of  their 
lales  and  dividends  was  again  reltored  *. 

The  laft  war  was  carried  on  with  fo  much  naval 
fpirit  by  the  Engliffi,  that  the  French  company, 
after  the  taking  of  Pondichery,  was  in  a  manner 
annihilated.  But  notwithftanding  their  ill  fuccefs, 
the  french  miniftry  made  greater  efforts  in  India 
than  any  where  elfe — they  conftantly  kept  a  very 
flout  fquadron  of  men  of  war  in  thole  leas,  inlo- 
much  that  the  Engliffi  admirals  there,  had  no 
reafon  to  boaft  of  any  brilliant  naval  fuccefs  j  the 
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two  nations  being,  in  the  Eald  Indies,  by  far  more 
on  an  equality  by  lea,  than  in  any  other  region. 
The  keeping  lb  good  a  countenance  was  of  great 
fervice  to  their  affairs,  notwithstanding  the  Iofs  of 
Pondichery.  And  another  part  of  their  conduct, 
which  was  equally  political,  was  the  laying  by  in 
Port  L’Orient,  the  belt  and  chief  of  Indiarnen, 
whereby  they  efcaped  any  very  conftderable  Ioffes 
by  fea,  to  which  they  would  otherwife  have  been 
expofed  j  and  were  ready  a  gain  id  a  peace  to  pro- 
fecute  their  trade  with  fome  vigour. 

Accordingly  the  war  was  nearly  a  fufpenfion  of 
the  company’s  commerce  lor  on  the  conclufion 
of  the  peace  of  Fontainebleau  in  1763,  which  re- 
ftored  to  the  french  the  conqudds  made  by  the 
Englifh,  the  company,  it  is  fuppofed,  under  the 
direction  of  the  mini  (try,  fet  immediately  about  a 
full  renovation  of  their  trade.  Proper  and  judici¬ 
ous  diye&ors  were  lent  over  to  the  Indies,  to  re- 
eftablifh  order  in  their  affairs- — to  reftore  all  things 
to  their  former  footing— and  particularly,  fo  to 
renew  and  improve  the  fortifications  of  Pondi- 
chery,  as  to  put  it  entirely  out  of  all  fear  from  any 
future  attacks.  And  in  thefe  important  perfuits 
have  the  company  been  engaged,  from  the  peace, 
to  the  laid  advices  received  from  the  Indies. 

.  Their  fhips  have  lately  failed  with  tolerable  exabt- 
refs,  and  the  trade  in  general  is  on  a  good  footing, 
giving  many  figns  of  once  more  becoming  conli- 
derable. 

The  poffeftion  entire  of  the  ifiands  of  Mada- 
gafcar,  France  and  Bourbon,  and  the  fpirit  with 
which  they  profecute  their  fettlements  on  them, 
will  tend  mold  powerfully  to  re  eidablifli  the  com- 
,  piny’s  trade  in  full  vigour.  In  fpeaking  of  the 
trench  Eaft  India  commerce  it  has  been  very  com¬ 
mon 
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mon  to  reckon  Pondichery  and  the  Bengal  trade 
all  that  is  valuable  in  the  Indies :  but  this  has 
proceeded  from  an  ignorance  ot  the  importance  of 
thefe  iflands  ;  and  as  the  voluminous  work,  from 
which  I  have  chiefly  taken  the  preceding  account 
of  the  French  India  company,  cannot  poffibly  be 
in  many  hands,  1  fhall  take  the  fame  freedom  with 
it,  in  regard  to  thele  iflands,  and  lay  before  you, 
in  as  fhort  a  compafs  as  pofiible,  what  is  molt 
worthy  of  obiervation  in  them. 

The  ifland  of  France  lies  in  fouth  lat.  20.  and 
2i.  The  climate  is  pretty  warm,  but  very  whole- 
fome,  and  the  air  ferene.  The  extent  of  it  is 
about  fifty  leagues.  The  foil  produces  all  the 
trees,  fruits,  and  herbs,  which  are  common  in  the 
lame  latitude.  Groves  ot  oranges  both  lweet  and 
four,  as  well  as  citrons,  are  plenty  ;  and  the  pine¬ 
apple  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  very  great  perfec¬ 
tion.  It  produces  ebony  of  leveral  colours,  amaz¬ 
ingly  beautiful.  The  prefent  defeft  of  grain,  is 
fupplied  by  admirable  potatoes,  and  a  root  they 
call  manioc,  of  which  incomparable  bread  is  made. 
It  abounds  with  plenty  of  black  cattle,  venifon,  wild 
fowl ;  and  fifli  in  great  abundance  :  and  it  har¬ 
bours  no  venomous  infedls  or  reptiles.  It  is  an¬ 
nually  vifited  by  veflels  in  their  way  from  Furope 
to  the  Indies. 

As  fine  a  fpot  as  this  ifland  ever  was — the  India 
company  confidered  it  as  a  dead  weight  upon 
them-,  until,  in  173 4,  M.  de  la  Bourdennaye  was 
lent  over  as  governor  of  the  iflands.  Upon  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  the  ifle  of  France,  he  found  it  in  as  mifera- 
ble  a  condition  as  ever  colony  was ;  very  thin  of 
people,  and  thole  ignorant,  lazy,  and  feditious,  as 
if  they  had  not  been,  as  they  really  were,  naked, 
defencelels  and  ftarving.  This  gentleman  went 
to  work  with  all  the  vigor  ai)d  pollack  fpkit  ima¬ 
ginable  j 
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ginable  •,  and  at  the  expence  of  making  every  man 
under  his  command  his  fecret  enemy,  though 
they  all  profeft  that  he  was  the  wifeft,  gentleft,  and 
beft  of  governors,  he  loon  put  all  things  to  rights, 
and  brought  the  greateft  part  of  them  to  believe 
that  he  really  was,  what,  out  of  fervile  flattery, 
they  called  him. 

He  lent  for  young  negroes  over  from  Madagaf- 
car,  bred  them  up  in  honed  and  religious  princi¬ 
ples,  and  then  made  ufe  of  them  agai'nd  fome 
outlaws  and  banditti,  that  were  in  the  ifland, 
whom  he  obliged  either  to  fubmit,  or  quit  it. 
He  found  in  the  id  and  fcarce  a  planter,  manufac¬ 
turer,  or  foldierj  he  made  every  able  man  that  re- 
Tided  there,  all  of  thefe,  by  fhewing  him  that  it  v/as 
his  intered,  and  placing  the  e (fence  of  his  own 
power  in  his  example.  When  he  came  there  was 
nothing  but  cabins ;  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  years, 
befides  private  habitations,  he  erected  magazines, 
arfenals,  barracks,  fortifications,  mills,  quays, 
canals,  and  aquedudts,  particularly  one  that  carried 
frefh  water  down  to  the  port,  and  to  the  holpitals, 
three  thoufand  fix  hundred  toiles  in  length,  which 
effectually  removed  the  mod  troublefome  circum¬ 
stance  that  hitherto  had  impeded  their  thriving. 
They  had  never  been  fkilful  enough  to  clear  or 
repair  the  fmalled  veffel  for  their  own  fervicc,  but 
were  forced  to  lay  them  up  when  foul  or  decayed 
ull  fome  drip  came  in,  when  they  could  hire  the 
carpenters  to  do  what  they  wanted.  They  had 
not  either  roads,  carriages,  or  fawing  mills ;  the 
governor  enabled  them  to  get  the  better  of  thefe 
wants,  and  in  eighteen  or  twenty  months,  brought 
down  a  large  quantity  of  ferviceable  timber  to  the 
port  *,  where  he  provided  yards,  wet  and  dry 
docks,  pontons,  canvas,  diallops,  and  whatever 
eife  was  neceffary  for  careening,  which  he  per¬ 
formed 


formed  as  effe&ually  as  in  Europe.  In  1737  he 
launched  a  brigantine-,  in  1738  he  built  two  good 
fhips,  and  towards  the  dole  of  the  year,  put  one 
upon  the  fiocks,  of  the  burden  of  500  tons.  In  a 
word,  in  four  years  time,  the  port  ol  t  le  ifle  of 
France  was  as  fit  for  building,  or  careening,  as 
L’Orient,  the  bufmefs  as  effectually  done,  and  with 
more  expedition. 

All  thcfe  fervices  could  never  have  been  brought 
about,  if  he  had  not  attended,  at  the  lame  time, 
to  the  perfonal  interefts,  and  private  advantages  of 
every  planter  in  the  ifiand.  A  few  in  fiances  will 
fuffice  to  fet  this  important  affair  in  a  clear  light. 
In  the  firfi  place,  he  prevented  their  ever  being 
diftreffed  for  food,  that  is,  for  bread,  which  had 
often  happened  before,  and  was  the  principal  caufe 
of  their  poverty.  He  did  this,  by  obliging  them 
to  plant  500  feet  fquare  of  manioc,  lor  every 
black  man  and  their  families.  At  firfi  they  were 
very  averfe,  and  fome  were  fo  wicked  as  to  defiroy 
thefe  plantations,  after  they  were  made  ;  but  by 
decrees  becoming  more  accuftomed  to  this  diet, 
they  acquired  fagacity  enough  to  perceive  that 
brown  bread  was  better  than  none.  He  next  pre¬ 
vented  their  flaughtering  cattle  at  random,  obliged 
the  crews  of  the  company’s  fhips  to  be  fatisfied 
during  their  flay,  with  ftfh  and  turtle,  when  it  was 
abfolutely  requifite  •,  and,  by  this  temporary  fhort 
allowance,  fecured  to  them  perpetual  plenty.  He 
put  them  upon  railing  commodities  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  of  which  they  never  thought ;  and,  amongft 
the  reft,  he  fet  on  foot  fugar  works,  for  the  profit 
of  the  company,  which  brought  in,  when  he  left 

the  ifiand,  fixty  thoufand  livres  a-year. - As  to 

himfclf,  his  difintereftednefs  equalled  his  abilities  ; 
for  he  never  pofTcffed  a  foot  of  land,  nor  traded 
for  a  Angle  livre. 
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All  thefeftrahge  things  were  performed  between 
1735  and  1740,  and  certainly  contain  the  mod 
linking  inftance  of  the  vaft  power  of  indudry,  and 
perfeverance,  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  annals 
cf  hidory :  So  very  remarkable  is  it,  and  fo  fine  a 
lefibn  does  it  contain  for  future  fettiers  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  that  I  could  not  deny  myfelf  the 
pleafure  of  laying  this  fketch  before  you. 

Nothing  could  be  more  important  than  M.  de 
Bourdennaye’s  happy  thought  of  cultivating  com¬ 
modities  of  great  value,  as  well  in  the  Indies,  as 
in  Europe.  The  fugar  that  is  raifed  here,  has  a 
condant  and  regular  vent  at  Surat,  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  cotton  and  indigo,  likewife  cultivated  by 
him,  are  daple  commodities  for  the  homeward 
bound  fhips.  In  confequence  therefore  of  thefe 
improvements,  the  people  of  the  ifiand  are  enabled 
to  purchafe,  in  a  great  meafure,  all  they  want, 
either  from  homeward  or  outward  bound  fhips ; 
and  in  time  perhaps,  as  the  ifiand  becomes  more 
populous,  and  confequently  more  flourifhing,  they 
may  be  encouraged  to  undertake  difcoveries  in 
thofe  unknown  fouthern  countries,  which  beyond 
all  doubt  fixes  for  ever  the  maritime  power  of  that 
nation,  which  has  courage  enough  to  form  fettle- 
ments  in  them,  as  this  ifiand  is  at  lead  as  well,  if 
not  better  fituated  for  that  purpofe,  than  any  other 
Ipot  upon  the  globe. 

The  ifiand  of  Bourbon,  lies  in  the  lat.  21  de¬ 
grees,  at  a  dual!  didance  from  that  of  France.  It 
is  about  fifty  feven  leagues  in  circumference.  The 
air  is  very  pleafant,  and  wonderfully  wholefomc,  in-* 
fomuch  that  people  live  there  to  a  vad  age,  with¬ 
out  feeling;  either  infirmities  or  diieafes.  This  re- 
markable  falubrity,  it  is  luppofed,  is  owing  to  their 
hurricanes,  a  kind  of  dorm  well  known,  which 
generally  vilits  them  once  or  twice  a-year :  but 
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the  inhabitants,  by  many  fure  progncfticks,  are 
enabled  fully  to  fccure  themfelves.  The  foil  is 
exceffivelv  fruitful,  producing  turkey  corn,  and 
rice,  twice  a-year;  the  latter  in  vaft  abundance. 
Cattle,  fifh,  and  fruits,  plentiful ;  and  the  latter 
in  great  perfection  :  It  produces  fome  valuable 
commodities,  fucli  as  ebony,  cotton,  white  pepper, 
gum  benjamin,  aloes  and  tobacco ;  all  excellent 
in  their  kind  :  Befides  fome  plantations  of  fugar — 
and  feveral  years  ago,  the  company  annually 
brought  from  thence,  coffee  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

The  very  fituation  of  thefe  iflands  render  them 
of  vaft  confequence  to  the  french  company,  for 
the  fuccefs  of  their  Eaft  India  commerce,  mult 
depend  upon  their  remaining  in  a  profperous  and 
thriving  condition.  Neither  is  it  at  all  impoffible, 
that  by  degrees  they  may  open  a  commerce  to  ail 
parts  of  the  Indies,  diredtly  from  thefe  iflands, 
which  are  certainly  as  well  fituated  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  as  can  be  wifhed,  as  by  a  proper  attention  to 
the  feafons,  voyages  may  be  made  with  great  faci¬ 
lity  and  fafety,  from  them  to  the  Perfian  and  Ara¬ 
bian  gulph,  and  even  to  the  ftraits  of.  Sonda, 
and  China,  without  the  neceffity  of  touching  at 
any  port  in  the  Indies,  and  returns  might  be  made 
thither  in  the  like  manner  *. 

Thole  valuable  produClions  above  fpecified,  par¬ 
ticularly  fugar,  coffee,  and  rice,  have  been  lately 
cultivated  in  thefe  iflands  with  unufual  fpirit.  It 
may  be  realonably  conje&ured,  that  the  french 
company  finding  them  in  the  late  war  their  only 
refource,  profecuted  their  fettlement  witli  unufual 
diligence ;  infomuch,  that  at  prefent  they  are 

*  Mod.  Univ.  Hi  ft.  vol  xi.  p.  170. 
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cfteemed  in  France*  the  molt  important  colonics 
belonging  to  the  India  company,  not  excepting 
Pondichery  itfelf.  And  the  exports  of  the  three 
articles,  above  fpecified,  have  become  fo  confidera- 
ble,  that  I  am  very  much  furprized  their  vail  im¬ 
portance  is  not  more  generally  known.  They  will 
beyond  all  doubt  be  the  readieft  and  moll  effectual 
means  of  fpeedily  reftoring  the  French  Eaft  India 
company  to  all,  and  more  than  all,  its  former 
glory,  and  enable  it  to  reft  on  more  liable  founda¬ 
tions  than  we  have  feen  it  hitherto  has  done. 

Thus  much  it  is  necelfary  I  fhould  lay  before 
you,  concerning  the  particulars  of  die  French  Eaft 
India  trade — as  to  the  commerce  in  general,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
France,  fince  fhe  would  infallibly  purchafe  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  it  from  her  neighbours,  if  lhe  did  not 
bring  it  home  herfelf — and  fuch  long  voyages,  with 
large  fhips,  training  up  a  confiderable  number  of 
moll  valuable  feamen,  render  them  in  that  refpedl 
of  great  importance  to  a  people  that  would  be 
maritime.  Add  to  this,  that  notwithftanding  the 
balance  is  here,  as  with  all  nations  that  trade  to 
India,  againft  them — yet  no  inconfiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  French  manufactures  is  exported — and 
when  the  ifiands  of  France,  and  Bourbon,  come  to 
be  fully  fettled,  which  they  fpeedily  will,  this  arti¬ 
cle  will  be  of  the  utmoft  confequence. 

The  vaft  trade  which  the  French  have  of  late 
years  carried  on  to  the  Levant,  is  one  of  the  moll 
lucrative  that  can  be  imagined,  as  it  takes  off  an 
infinite  quantity  of  their  manufactures  :  It  is  alfo 
almoft  Angularly  beneficial,  in  being  entirely  won 
from  the  Englifh :  A  commercial  weight  taken 
from  their  fcale,  and  thrown  into  that  of  France, 
is  from  that  circumftance  of  double  value.  The 
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port  of  Marfeilles  is  fo  finely  fituated  for  the  me¬ 
diterranean  trade,  that  when  the  neceffary  manu- 
fadtures  were  eftablifhed,  it  was  almoit  impoffi- 
ble  tor  any  other  nation  to  rival  France  in  this 
trade  ;  and  that  famous  lea  port,  and  her  neigh¬ 
bouring  provinces  abound  with  all  kinds  of  manu¬ 
factures,  and  affortments,  proper  for  the  Levant 
trade,  and  from  the  admirable  fituation,  are  ena¬ 
bled  to  carry  them  to  market,  much  cheaper  than 
any  other  people.  This  moft  lucrative  and  bene¬ 
ficial  commerce,  employs  an  immenfe  number  of 
fliips  and  feamen,  and  takes  off  a  prodigious  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  manufactures  of  France.  It  is  almoft 
incredible  what  a  lofs  that  of  this  trade  is  reckoned 
in  England,  and  how  much  the  fuccefs  of  the 
French  in  it  is  regretted  there*. 

^  1  he  trade  which  the  French  carry  on  with 
Spain,  is  likewife  very  extenfive,  and  highly  bene¬ 
ficial — and  has  been  for  lome  years,  and  is  at 


*  The  French  have  for  fome  years  pad  obtained  the  fecret 
from  Spain,  of  making  Laftile  Soap,  as  it  is  called,  and 
have  let  up  very  large  manufactures  thereof,  both  at  Mar- 
feibes  and  1  oulon,  and  have  thereby  beat  the  Spaniards  out 
of  that  valuable  branch  of  trade.  Nor  is  this  the  only  benefit 
which  trance  receives  by  this  manufacture;  for  as  one  of  the 
chief  ingredients  of  making  tli is  foap,  is  Levantine  olive  oil, 
together  with  the  ingredients  of  fofa  and  barilla,  their  large 
vent  for  their  foap,  gives  them  the  advantage  of  conllant  back 
retgLts  from  the  Levant,  with  thefe  oils ;  which,  it  feents, 
has  proved  one  great,  if  not  the  only  means  of  the  French  ad¬ 
vancing  their  Turkey  trade,  upon  the  ruins  of  ours ;  for, 
we  having  no  fuch  manufacture  of  Caftile  foap,  that  will 
confume  fuch  quantities  of  J  evant  oil  as  the  French,  we  can 
neither  trade  with  the  Turks,  fo  much  to  their  advantage,  as 
the  French  do,  nor  fo  much  to  our  own,  as  if  our  Turkey 
traders  had  the  like  benefit  by  conlfant  back  freights. **  Mod. 
Vni<v.  Hiji.  vol.  xliii.  p.  3^2. 
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p  refen  t,  greatly  on  the  encreafe,  to  the  prejudice  of 
that  of  the  Englifh.  We  may  eaffiy  conceive  how 
lucrative  this  branch  is,  from  fevcral  circumftan- 
ces  :  i  ft,  The  high  value  it  was  always  eftimated 
at  in  England.  2d,  They  fetch  away  the  raw 
materials  of  Spain  for  their  own  manufactures;  as 
the  raw  (ilk  of  Valencia,  Granada,  Murcia,  GY.  the 
wool  of  Caftile,  Arragon,  Navarre,  Leon,  GY. 
both  which  articles  they  purchafe  with  French  ma- 
nufa&ures,  and  work  into  goods,  which  they  fell 
again  to  the  Spaniards.  Betides  thefe  articles,  they 
export  to  Cadiz,  vaft  quantities  of  all  their  manu¬ 
factures,  to  be  ftfipped  for  Mexico  and  Peru,  the 
returns  for  which  they  receive  chiefly  in  money. 

As  to  the  trade  of  France  to  the  north,  it  was 
formerly  extremely  beneficial,  but  has  not  of  late, 
iince  her  demand  for  naval  ft  ores  has  encreafed  fo 


greatly,  flourilhed  as  before,  the  balance  being 
againft  them. 

"  The  next  branch  of  trade,  of  which  I  fhall 
make  particular  mention  is,  that  to  the  colony  of 
Louifiana.  I  fpeak  not  of  it  as  arrived  at  any. Pull 
perfection,  but  rather  as  an  opening  to  a  commeice 
infinitely  beneficial,  and  of  vaft  extent.  This  co¬ 
lony,  produces,  at  prefent,  no  inconfiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  cotton,  indigo,  and  rice,  ail  highly  valuable 
articles,  and  the  foil  and  climate  fo  extremely  fuit- 
able  to  them,  that  their  great  incrcafe  is  not  to  be 
doubted  of.  Since  the  peace,  the  French  have 
been  very  bufy  in  forwarding  the  growtii  of  this 
fettlement — in  navagating  the  Miffiffippi,  and 
forming  an  extenfive  intercourfe  with  the  numerous 
nations  of  Indians,  on  its  banks,  and  thoie  of 
various  great  rivers  which  fall,  on  their  fide,  into 
it.  Thefe  meafures  have  opened  the  door  of  a  ho 
inconfiderable  demand  for  French  manufacture^, 

which 


which  will  doubtlefs  increafe  by  good  manage¬ 
ment  daily.  * 

The  home  trade  of  France,  which  well  deferves 
our  regard,  is  the  coafting  trade  by  fea,  in  order 
to  bring  the  product  of  the  lbuth  parts  of  France 
to  thole  of  the  north,  for  the  fupply  of  the  great 
city  of  Paris,  and  of  all  the  northern  provinces  : 
and  this,  indeed,  is  a  very  confiderable,  as  well  as 
material  part  of  their  trade ;  next  to  the  coal 
trade  of  England,  is  perhaps  the  greateft  article  of 
its  kind  in  Europe,  and  employs  more  fhips,  and 
more  people.  The  principal  ports  for  this  com¬ 
merce,  are  the  cities  of  Bourdeaux,  and  Rouen  •, 
but  many  other  places  lhare  in  the  trade  by  the 
way,  both  in  the  out  loading,  and  in  the  returns. 
The  firft  fhips  are  loaded  at  Bourdeaux  with  wines, 
fruits  of  all  forts,  and  all  other  products  cf 
the  fouthern  provinces  •,  and  there  fetting  out  in  a 
fleet,  and  under  convoy  in  time  of  war,  flop  at 
St.  Martins,  and  the  ifle  of  Rhee.  Here  they  are 
joined  by  the  fhips  from  Rochelle,  laden  alfo  with 
wines,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  with  corn, 
which  the  adjacent  country  fnpplies.  Hence  they 
proceed  to  the  coaft  of  Brittany,  and  anchoring  at 
Belleifle,  are  joined  by  another  fleet  from  Nantes, 
Sherrant,  and  St.  Malo,  laden  with  white  wines, 
brandy  and  corn ;  though  generally  the  fhips  from 
Nantes,  £bV.  take  care  to  be  ready  for  the  convoy, 
and  to  be  at  Belleifle  before  them.  The  fleet 
thus  gathered,  fometimes  even  during  a  war, 
make  up  from  150  to  200  fail,  and  they  proceed 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  The  fhips  defigned  for 
the  trade  of  Paris,  put  in  at  Havre,  and,  taking 
the  opportunity  of  winds  and  tides,  make  the  belt 
of  their  way  up  to  Rouen,  while  the  reft  feparate 
for  their  refpeftive  ports,  as  Caen,  Dieppe,  St. 
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Valery,  Bologne,  Calais,  Dunkirk,  &c .  thefe  are 
the  chief  ports  where  they  unload.  The  grofs  of 
then*  loading  is  delivered  in  this  manner,  and  from 
thefe  places,  the  wines  are  difperfed  over  all  the 
northern  provinces  of  France,  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands.-,  for  Dunkirk  being  a  free  port,  all  the  mer¬ 
chandizes  deftined  for  Flanders,  on  board  thefe 
coathng  veffels,  are  difperfed  from  Dunkirk  by  the 
canals,  and  rivers,  with  which  that  country  abounds. 
Nor  is  this  coafting  trade  only  thus  considerable  in 
one  fleet,  but  it  is  patting  and  re-pailing  all  the 
year,  especially  in  the  autumn  after  the  vintage  *. 

As  to  the  variety  of  French  manufactures  which 
fupply  all  thefe  various  branches  of  extenfive  com¬ 
merce;  they  are  very  confiderable,  both  in  their 
value,  and  the  number  of  people  they  employ. 
It  would  be  no  eafy  matter,  to  prefent  you  with  a 
complete  defcription  of  them  ;  lout  a  flight  idea  is 
better  than  none  :  The  city  of  Tours  has  abound¬ 
ed  lo  much  in  the  filk  manufacture,  as  alone  to 
have  had  8000  looms,  and  800  mills  con  flan  tly 
employed.  In  Lyons  there  once  were  18,000 
looms,  but  the  perfections  of  the  proteftants 
greatly  reduced  them.  The  woollen  cloths  of 
Abeville,  are  not  inferior  to  ‘the  Englifli ;  and  of 
all  the  manufactures  of  France,  this  gave  the  mofc 
fevere  blow  to  thofe  of  England.  Abeville  is  alfo 
noted  for  its  manufactures  of  foap,  fail-cloth,  and 
linen.  Auvergne,  for  fine  thread,  lace,  and  fluffs  ; 
and  for  paper,  accounted  the  fineft  in  Europe. 
N  ifmes,  for  fine  ferges,  and  fluffs.  Cambray,  for 

*  Of  that  trace,  wh’ch  in  time  will  prove  the  grenteft,  I 
fP  °ak  not  particularly — It  is  at  prefent  in  its  infancy — but  I  am 
much  miftAen  if  it  will  Jong  continue  lo — I  r/iean  the  Export 
Tatjon  of  Corn. 
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her  in  pojfejfi^  °f  fuch  !mmnJdy  •?/ v ft 

Whether  fuch  a  reftoration  of  trade,  will  ltfelf  b 
attended  with  thofe  effefts,  the  fen  fib  e  partof  t  e 
nation  willies  for,  is  a  point  on  which  I  offered  a 
few  conje&ures  in  my  ffrft  letter. 
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LETTER  IV. 


r  HE  great  and  material  point  of  enquiry  con- 


J[  cerning  every  country,  is  the  Revenues.  We 
are  apt  too  often  to  abforb  all  confideration. 
in  this  alone — and  too  frequently  imagine,  that 
every  circumftance  attending  a  nation,  is  of  great 
or  trifling  value,  only  in  proportion  as  it  advances 
the  revenue  of  the  ftate.  But,  without  falling  into 
this  almoft  univerfal  infatuation,  you  will  doubtlefs 
agree  with  me  in  aflerting  that  the  revenue  of  a 
kingdom,  is  a  point  of  very  confiderable  impor¬ 
tance,  and  highly  deferving  all  endeavours  to  be¬ 
come  well  acquainted  with  it.  A  clear  knowledge 
of  the  income  of  the  government,  and  the  re  fo  ur- 
ces  which  have  been  made  ufe  of  on  extraordinary 
occafions,  will  difeover  many  points  of  valuable 
political  knowledge,  and  throw  a  great  light  on  the 
univerfal  concerns  of  any  people. 

The  revenue  of  fcarce  any  kingdom  in  Europe, 
has  been  more  magnified,  and  diminiffied,  by  poli¬ 
tical  writers,  than  that  of  France:  Some  have 
rated  it  incomparably  higher  than  the  truth — • 
while  others  have  been  as  fedulous  in  lowering  it 
as  much  beneath  the  reality ;  however,  notwith- 
flanding  the  variety  of  opinions,  it  will  not  be  a 
difficult  talk  to  flate  it  pretty  near  the  truth  ;  and 
in  this  I  ffiall  follow  the  heft  authorities  1  can  meet 
with,  my  principal  guide  being  the  author  of  the 
State  cf  France.  1  fhall  lay  before^  you,  in  the 
firft  place,  the  feveral  articles  of  the  revenue,  with 
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fome  remarks  on  the  tendency  and  confcquenc.es  of 
each,  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  general. 

The  created  branch  is  the 


I.  General  Farms. 


Thefe  farms  are  the  chief  of  what  the  farmers  of 
the  revenue, hire  of  the  crown,  and  con  flit  of  the 
aids — ga  bells— cu  (to  m  s  — ftam  ps — en  tries— ill  nd  ry 
duties — a n d  c o nfifc a t ions.. 


i.  The  aids,  are  duties  on  the  retail  of  wines* 
brandies,  and  other  liquors. 

Thefe  articles  .form  ib  great  a  part  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  circulation  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  revenue, 
in  its  prelect  feat e,  could  not  be  kept  up  without 
the  Tds.:  but  it  is  ever  worthy  of  remark,  that  a 
tax  had  much  better  be  laid  on  the  land  itfelf,  than 
on  the  laud's  productions,  as  the  confumer  always 
pays  an  advance  for  the  tax,  beyond  the  amount 
of  the  tax  itfelf.  However  the  aids  are  more  to¬ 
lerable  to  the  people  than  fome  other  taxes. 


2.  The  erabells.  Thefe  are  the  fuins  arifinc: 

O  O 

from  tire  fale  of  fait  made  by  the-  farmers,  or 
bought  by  them  at  a  low  price  on  the  fea  coafts, 
and  which  they  afterwards  fell  at  eleven  fols  the 
pound  throughout  -the  kingdom,  except  in  the 
conquered  countries,  where  lait  is  a  free  trade. 

This  monopoly,  from  the  univcrlality  of  the  ufe 
of. lak— and  the  necdlity  of  it  to- the  poor,  is  very 
burthen  fome  to  the  kingdom  :  There  is  not  in 
nature  more  pernicious  methods  of  railing  public k 
money,  than  by  this  of  monopoly — none  that  is 
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felt  heavier  by  the  poor,  nor  more  difcouraging  to 
induitry. 

» 

3.  The  cultoms,  are  duties  laid  on  all  kinds  of 
merchandize,  either  brought  in  or  carried  out  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  all'o  on  the  import  and  export  from 
and  to  the  provinces — which  all  together  form  a 
Ipecies  of  impofuion  not  fo  politically  devifed,  as 
one  would  expect  from  the  attention  the  French 
have  given  to  commerce.  The  duties  on  exporta¬ 
tion  are  too  heavy,  but  they  begin  to  have  better 
ideas  of  this  part  of  domeftic  oeconomy  ;  for  late¬ 
ly  the  exportation  of  corn,  duty  free,  has  been 
allowed,  and  it  is  expedited  that  this  indulgence 
will  be  extended  to  feme  other  articles  of  conle- 
quence. 

4.  The  ftamps,  on  paper  and  parchment  are  fo 
lucrative,  that  the  farmers  fell  the  material  for 
eight-ninths  more  than  the  real  value.  The 
ftamps  oh  gold  and  lilver,  are  fixed  before  gold- 
fmiths  and  others  are  to  txpole  their  goods  to 
fale.  1  he  (lamps  on  iron,  and  other  metals,  are. a. 
duty  on  every  hundred  weight,  before  it  comes  ou 
of  the  forge  :  It  likewife  includes  ali  manufactories 
for  looking-glafs,  earthen  ware,  porcelains,  an  1  a  i 
glafs  houfes.  The  (lamp  on  leathers,  is  a  du  v  on 
every  hundred  weight,  before  it  is  lent  from  1.  ,e 
tanners. 


5.  The  entries,  are  duties  fettled  at  Paris,  an;: 
all  tne  great  cit.es  in  the  kingd  jm,  called  free  ci 
ties,  from  not  paying  the  tax,  an  i  being  exe  np.ts 
from  furnifhing  a  militia.  i  hey  are  colic  fled  a 
the  city  gates,  for  all  cattle,  wild  fowl,  game 
frefh  and  falted  filli,  barley,  ours,  an  1  fmallgram 
puke,  pcafe,  beans,  lentils,  (s'c.  butter,  cheele 
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eggs,  fruits,  ftrong  liquors,  French  and  foreign 
wines,  beer,  cyder,  fire  wood,  and  wood  for  manu¬ 
factures,  and  in  general,  on  all  merchandize  and' 
goods,  not  fubjeft  to  the  payment  of  cuftom. 

It  certainly  will  bear  a  queftion,  Whether  a  tax 
on  thole  who  chufe  to  live  in  cities,  in  preference 
to  the  country,  be  a  burthen  on  the  people  at 
large  ?  I  fliould  be  inclined  to  think  it  advanta- 
geous,  if  only  the  inhabitant  of  c  ities  paid  it — but 
the  misfortune  is,  this  tax  which  appears  to  be  paid 
by  the  citizen,  is  moft  undoubtedly,  in  a  great 
meaiure,  borne  by  the  hufbandmen ;  for  all  taxes 
or  incumbrances,  on  the  fale  of  the  land’s  produc¬ 
tions,  mull  fall  heavy  on  the  occupier,  as  the  corn- 
gumption  is  cramped  and  leffeneu. 

6.  Sundry  duties.  Thefe  confift  of,  \ . 'Tie  du¬ 
ties  on  manu{ allures*  Every  piece  of  filken,  or 
woollen  fault,  wrought  in  any  of  the  manufactories, 
of  the  kingdom  -,  as  alfo  every  pair  of  dockings 
of  filk,  worded,  thread,  and  cotton,  arc,  be¬ 
fore  they  are  carried  out  of  fuch  manufactory,  to 
pi v  a  certain  tax  or  duty,  after  which  a  piece  of 
lead  is  fattened  to  them,  marked  with  a  flower  de 
2 .  Duties  on  wild  fowl  and  game ,  and  on 
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frejh  and  fadted  fjh.  Over  and  above  the  entries 
paid  by  thefe  commodities,  they  are  liable  to  an¬ 
other  duty,  on  being  brought  into  market,  before 
they  can  be  fold.  e.  Duties  on  tallows ,  oils,  and 
foap.  The  duties  upon  this  farm,  are  collected 
upon  every  barrel  of  oil  fold  in  the  kingdom; 
on  every  hundred  weight  of  candles  i fiued  from 
the  manufadories*  and  on  every  hundred  weight 
Ot  Tap  ex  poled  to  fale. 

'1  hefe  fc  venal  diuies  are  a  very  heavy  weight 
on  the  French  manu&dures ;  which,  were  it  not 
for  them,  would  be  exported,  much  cheaper  to 
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foreign  countries :  neverthelefs,  weighty  as  they 
are,  the  goods  are  fold  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
cheaper  than  the  fame  can  be  afforded  by  iome  o- 
thcr  nations. 

7.  Confifcations.  All  frauds  and  fraudulent 
traffic  are  liable  to  heavy  fines,  and  all  the  goods 
confifcateb — All  foreign  merchandize  not  allowed 
to  be  fold  in  the  kingdom,  is  confifcated.  Like- 
wife  all  kinds  of  internal  trade,  contrary  to  the 
letter  of  the  law— and  all  omiffions  of  paying  du¬ 
ties,  &c.  all  thefe  articles,  &c.  forfeit  feverely  to 
the  farmers  general. 


II.  Tobacco  Farm. 

The  farmers  of  the  revenue  buy  up  tobacco  in 
foreign  countries,  at  a  very  fmall  price,  manufac¬ 
ture  it  themfelves,  and  afterwards  fell  it  afi  over 
the  kingdom,  at  54  lb U  per  pound,  excepting  only 
in  the  conquered  countries,  where  tobacco  is  a  free 
trade;  and  in  fome  other  provinces,  where  they 
fell  it  for  no  more  than  24,  30,  or  36  fols  the 
pound,  according  to  their  diftance  from  the  fron¬ 
tiers.  This  monopoly  is  but  a  trifling  burthen  to 
the  people  ;  and  as  eafy  a  method  as  any  of  rai¬ 
ling  money  ;  but  all  monopolies  are  deftrudtive  of 
trade  in  general. 

III.  The  Post  Farm. 

This  revenue,  befides  the  portage  of  letters, 
includes  that  of  pacquets,  and  a  duty  ol  one 
fol  per  pound,  for  all  remittances  of  caih  from 
one  province  to  another,  and  one  town  to- 

another - befides  a  tax  on  poll  horfes.  The 

duty  on  remittances  raffing  any  fums  is  a  ftrong 

proof 
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proof  that  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  is  on  a, 
very  wrong  footing — this  is  occafioned  by  die 
want  of  paper  currency.  What  a  ridiculous  figure 
would  l'uch  remittances  make  in  England  or  Hol¬ 
land  !  What  a  contemptible  fum  would  fuch  a  tax 
raife ! 


IV.  The  Farm  of  Carriages  and  Tolls. 

The  carriages,  include  all  forts  of  publick  ones 
travelling  by  land,  and  even  by  water.  The  tolls 
are  a  duty  of  io,  15  or  20  fols,  more  or  lefs,  for 
every  hundred  weight  of  goods  eroding  over  cer¬ 
tain  rivers  and  canals. 

\ 

y.  1  iAND  Tax. 

This  is  divided  into  feveral  branches,  viz. 
1.  The  taille,  or  tax,  on  the  pais  d’ele&ion  (or 
thofe  provinces  without  parliaments)  is  an  arbi¬ 
trary  tax  impofed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  twen¬ 
ty  provinces  of  the  pais  d’election,  excepting  the 
clergy,  the  nobleffie ,  the  officers  of  the  king's  hcu/hold , 
the  princes  and  princejfes  of  the  blood ,  the  officers  of  the 
army ,  and  marine,  and  thofe  who  are  pofjefjed  of 
pofis  and  offices.  This  tax  is  impofed  yearly  by  the 
king,  and  afiefied  upon  each  province,  according 
to  its  ability  of  payment-,  the  intendant  lays  the 
affeffment,  firft  on  each  election,  then  on  each  p a- 
rifh,  and  at  length  it  is  charged  on  each  inhabi¬ 
tant,  according  to  his  means,  by  the  deputies  of 
the  intendants,  on  each  election,  and  the  elders  of 
each  parifh,  in  prefence  of  the  judges  of  the  place, 
and  the  fyndic. 

One  of  the  molt  oppreflive  and  unequal  taxes 
the  wit  of  man  could  devife !  All  thofe  of  the 

hole 
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whole  kingdom,  who  are  alone  able  to  bear  it,  are 
excepted  from  it :  while  prejudice,  partiality,  and 
picque,  guide  all  the  a  flfe  Aments,  which  are  as  ar¬ 
bitrary  as  any  Turkifh  impofition,  and  liable  to 
no  appeal.  It  is  this  villainous  tax,  which  will  for 
ever  keep  down  the  hufbandry  of  France.  En¬ 
couragements  of  various  kinds  may  be  given  to  a- 
griculture,  and  be  attended  with  great  confequcnce, 
but  never  can  fet  it  on  that  independant  and  fecure 
balls,  which  a  fair  equality  of  taxes  would  effect 
in  a  moment.  This  tax,  it  is  laid,  is  laid  on  every 
one  according  to  his  means,  but  that  is  a  meet  ex- 
predion,  without  a  reality,  for  intrigue,  and  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  other  caufes  warp  it  from  the  original  in¬ 
tention  :  and  under  the  notion  of  taxing  every  one 
according  to  his  ability,  all  improvements  in  huf¬ 
bandry  are  feverely  taxed. — No  fooner  does  a  far¬ 
mer  improve  a  piece  of  indifferent  land  and  gain 
good  crops — no  fooner  does  he  increafeor  improve 
his  breed  of  cattle,  or,  in  a  word,  give  any  fign  of 
the  leaf!;  ability ,  however  it  is  expended  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  culture  and  induftry,  than  whip  comes 
the  intendant’s  myrmidons,  and  rate  him  up  for 
fuch  circumftances — and  with  this  dreadful  addi¬ 
tion,  that  fuch  a  little  Jhew  of  wealth  is  e  ver  taken 
as  a  proof  that  more  is  concealed,  which  would 
appear,  were  it  not  for  a  fear  of  being  taxed,  and 
therefore  they  are  extremely  careful  not  to  under 
a  fiefs  the  matter.  It  in  uft  be  apparent  to  the  leait 
attentive  obierver,  what  terrible  confequenccs 
mult  flow  from  fuch  an  oppreflive  tax,  fo  partially 
levied  on,  i  may  fay,  the  hufbandry  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 

The  grofs  amount  of  the  taxes  levied  on  a  nation, 
is  not  of  that  determinate  coniequencc  fome  may 
imagine.  If  politicians  iuppoie  that  the  kingdom  of 

France 
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France  is  very  able  to  yield  a  revenue  of  ten  mil¬ 
lions  fielding*,  it  is  not  from  hence  to  be  concuded, 
that  even  eight  millions  are  eafily  raifed  :  A  lefs 
film  may  come  into  the  royal  treafury,  almoft  to 
the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  :  For  the  nature  of  the 
taxes,  and  the  method  of  colled! ing  them  are  to 
be  confidered  *,  which  are  beyond  ail  fo  frequently 
pernicious,  that  the  manner  of  raifing  four  millions, 
may  be  more  burthenfome  to  the  people  at  large, 
than  the  whole  amount  of  the  four  millions  fepa- 
rately  confidered — -or,  in  a  word,  that  nine  millions 
had  better  be  railed  in  the  moll  beneficial  and  equal 
manner,  than  four  on  any  other  plan.  All  that 
can  be  faid  on  this  fubjedt  is  applicable  to  the 
taille. 


The  fecond  part  of  the  land-tax,  is  that  on  the 
pais  d'etat.— — —In  Languedoc,  Burgundy,  Bri- 
tany,  and  Provence,  which  are  the  four  provinces 
of  the  pais  d’etat,  the  tax  is  laid  in  each  parifh,  on 
the  lands  held  in  focage:  The  gentry,  the  clergy,  and 
fwordfmen,  pay  according  to  the  value  of  the  lands 
they  are  in  actual  poffeflion  of*,  the  merchants,  ar¬ 
tificers  and  tradefmen,  are  taxed  according  to  their 
ftations.  But  the  porters,  day-labourers,  and  poor, 
are  not  included  in 'this  tax,  as  they  are  in  the 
pais  d’eledlioa. 

The  third  part  of  the  land  tax,  is  the  fubficly  of 
the  annexed  and  conquered  countries. 

It  is  impeded  in  the  lame  manner  as  in  the  pai’s 
dVrnt.  The  annexed  countries  are,  the  three 
bifhopriclts,  and  the  dutchies  of  Lorraine  and  Barr, 
1  he  conquered  ones,  Flanders,  Haynauit,  A  lface, 
t  ranche  Compte,  and  Rouffillon. 


VI 
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VI.  The  Capitation, 

This  tax  on  the  pais  d’eleftion,  the  pais  d’etat, 
and  the  annexed  and  conquered  provinces,  is  hud 
nn  every  individual  without  exception.  Cveiy 
one  pavs  it,  from  .he  Dauphin  of  France,  to  .he 
men  and  maid  fervants,  and  water-carriers.  1  is 
laid  according  to  the  quality  of  each  perlon,  whe¬ 
ther  in  eftates,  trade,  polls,  employ,  arts,  calling 
or  labour  ;  the  military  are  likewite  lubjeft  to  this 
tax  down  to  the  lowed  foldier,  who  pay  every 
year  22  fols,  but  their  commanding  officer  gene¬ 
rally  makes  them  a  preient  of  it,  by  not  deduu.ng_ 
it  from  their  pay.  The  clergy,  and  the  officers  ot 
judicature,  are  alfeffed  in  common  with  everyone 

The  capitation  is  laid  on  the  town  of  Paris— 
Penfions — King  and  Queen’s  houffiold— troops  o 
the  King’s  houlehold— Princes,  Dukes,  C  c.  L  c. 

_ war,  marine  and  gallies — clergy— com  ts  of  ju  - 

tice— places  and  offices-fundry  other  capita¬ 
tions — 


VII.  General  tenths  of  the  Clergy. 

This  tax  is  laid  on  all  kinds  of  church  reve¬ 
nues  :  none  exempted  from  it,  but  the  mendicant 
friars. 


VIII.  Free  gifts  of  the  Clergy. 

A  prefent  to  the  king  by  the  clergy  of  France, 
in  their  great  aifemblies,  which  are  held  eveiy 

ten  years 


. 

Will 


|  ; 
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JX.  Free  gift  of  the  pais  d’etat, 

H 

A  prcient  made  to  the  king,  by  the  provinces 

■  t!Je  Pais  ,de,tar>  for  the  prefervation  of  their 

r^gCSnWhlCh;!  re2u,ated  every  two  years  by 

on  ,llffTb  7  u°r  fclE?ns  of  the  fiates-  It  is  laid 
on  all  die  inhabitants  in  general. 


I  loduce  or  the  Colonies. 

An  impoit  hlo  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies  or  French  iflands  of  the  Welt  Indies  the 
cunes  on  goods  carried  from  thence  by  fordone 
and  on  foreign  goods  brought  thither.  0  ’ 


&ners. 


•Ai»  I  enth  Penny. 

tenth  of  the  income  of  all  eftates  in  the 
mthom  exception— has  not  been  levied 


XII.  Ditto  on  Pensions,  fdV. 

XIII.  Con  .’age  of  Money. 


XIV.  Demefns,  Waters  and  Foreft;. 

Conijft  of  the  land  eflates  belonging  to  the  kino 
-quit  rents - finest - efeheatag* _ quirn 

and 


and  requint,  or  a  tax  of  a  fifth,  and  the  fifth  of 

a  fifth,'  on  the  fale  of  all  land - firft  fruits  on 

purchafes  of  manors - vacancies  of  church  pre¬ 

ferments — King’s  timber,  with  feveral  other  more 
trifling  articles. 
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GENERAL  SPECIFICATION. 

1.  General  farms  „  „  _  „ 

2.  Tobacco  farm  «. 

3.  Poll  farm  -  . 

4 .  Carriage  farm  - 

5.  Land  tax  -  -  » 

6.  The  Capitation  - 

7.  General  tenths  of  the  Clergy  - 

S,  Free  gifts  of  the  Clergy  - 

9.  Free  gifts  of  the  pais  d’etat  - 

30.  Produce  of  the  Colonies  - 

1 1.  Tenth  penny  - 

32.  Ditto  on  penfionSj  &c,  - 

13.  Coinage  of  money  - 

14.  Demefns5  fc.  -  -  -■  * 
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1 739* 

1740. 

1741  *• 

1742  f 

£■ 

£• 

£• 

£■ 

3561250 

3727450 

3631250 

3727:00 

437500 

481250 

481250 

481250 

175000 

183750 

105000 

183750 

96250 

IC0625 

113750 

105000 

2226375 

2226375 

23H375 

2  3 ■ 437  5 

1 4939 1 2 

iSz6432 

1 3  *9597 

>35i87S 

350000 

37‘875 

37i875 

35665O 

91875 

9625O 

I OOOOO 

91875 

181824 

201250 

23623O 

275625 

IC0625 

7OOOO 

64093 

6615I 

484I 1 I  I 

1609582 

93625 

9625O 

*05437 

1C)577I 

100625 

61250 

74375 

78750 

205365 

160623 

I23<;% 

168000 

9,1 14,229 

9,303,382 

9>?24»S39 

10,916,154 

*  The  debt  of  France  encreafed  this  year  £.  1,050*000 

4  Ditto  (part  of  it  at  10^  per  cent.)  -  1*382, 50* 

Thefe  fums  were  borrowed ;  befidei  the  abgrc 
avenue . 

(  Only  for  three  months.  _ 


II 


Propor- 
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Proportion  of  the  Land  Tax. 
1741  and  174a. 


On  the  pais  d’eleftion 
On  the  pais  d’etat 


\  428,750 


On  the  annexed  and  conquer’d  coun¬ 
tries 


2>3I4?375 


In  thefe  years  the  capitation  on  the  annexed  and 
conquered  countries,  amounted  to  £.  188,125 

When  the  tenth  penny  raifes  two 
millions  on  the  whole  kingdom,  the 
annexed  and  conquered  provinces,  pay  £.  400,000 
or  a  fifth. 

The.  fame  proportion  nearly  holds  between  them 
as  above. 

The  proportion  of  the  capitations  cannot  be 
gained,  as  they  include  fo  many  different  fetts  of 
officers. 

i  »  * 

According  to  M.  de  Mirabeau,  the  revenue  of 
France  is  as  follows  : 


Imp  of  s  net  farmed . 


Tailles 

Winter  quarters 
Particular  impofitions 
Capitations 


1,102,150 


1,888,167 

396,991 

137>l96 


Cratu- 

«• 
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Gratuitous  gifts  -  551,418 

Capitation  on  the  pais  d’etat  434,300 

■ - j£-4>5I0>230 


General  and  particular  farms. 


General  farms 
Farms  of  Poifly 
Ditto  of  Lorrain 


£•  4,812 ,500 

21,875 

145,862 

* - -  i67>737 


The  marks  on  leather  -  -  51,012 

To  which  we  muft  add,  as  territo¬ 
rial,  in  appanages  or  exchanges  43,750 


9,585,229 

In  this  table  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  Fr  ace 
(fays  M.  de  M.)  no  mention  is  made  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  crown,  and  others,  as  the  domains  ali¬ 
enated,  the  woods,  pods,  monies,  and  cafual  arti¬ 
cles. 

I  fhould  remark  to  you  here,  that  by  much  the 
greateft  part  of  this  revenue,  confifts  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  farms — the  land  tax,  and  the  capitation*,  and 
that  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people,  bear  by  far  the 
heavieft  of  thefe  burthens ;  for  the  greateft 
part  of  the  land  tax  lies  entirely  on  them :  fevcral 
articles  of  the  farms  bear  prodigioufly  heavy  on 
them — and  the  capitation  is  dreadfully  unequal. 
The  tenth  penny  likewife,  when  it  is  railed,  falls 
the  heavieft  upon  the  poor.  You  wiil  alio  dou br¬ 
iefs  obferve,  that  of  lundry  other  amides,  they 
muft  bear  a  no  inconfiderable  fhare. 

II  2 
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From  this  general  inequality,  refults  the  wretch- 
ednefs  of  the  lower  people  of  France  *,  and  "he 
reafon  why  the  revenue  is  not  as  large  as  fome  have 
afferted  it  to  be.  For  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  kingdom  might  pay  fifteen  millions  with  as 
much  eafe  as  the  preceeding  ten,  were  all  the  taxes 
levied  entirely  equally,  and  the  method  of  farming 
them  changed  for  an  excife  :  It  muft  never  be 
Imagined  that  fuch  nine  or  ten  millions,  which 
really  flow  into  the  treafury,  is  really  the  whole 
railed  on  the  people ;  the  farmers  general  take 
care  that  that  (hall  never  be  the  cafe,  for  all  the 
furplu.%  after  their  leafes  are  fulfilled,  is  their  own  *, 
and  that  this  is  immenfe,  the  prodigious  fortunes 
they  every  day  make,  is  the  meft  irrefragable 
proof.  It  fhould  not  therefore  be  fuppofed,  that 
on  a  change  of  fyftem,  and  raifing  the  revenue  to 
fifteen  millions,  the  people  would  feel  the  weight 
of  an  additional  five  millions — very  far  from  it. 
Some  French  writers,  of  no  inconfiderable  autho¬ 
rity,  have  even  aliened  the  charges  of  collecting, 
and  the  profits  of  the  farmers,  to  amount  to  as 
much  as  the  revenue  but  this  muft  be  fomewhat 
.exaggerated — -however  the  real  additional  burthen 
to  the  people  on  fuch  a  change,  would  be  very 
trifling;  and  if  vve  conlider  the  vaft  benefits  re¬ 
fold  og  from  the  taxes  being  equally  paid,  it  will 
perhaps  appear  fcarce  any  thing  :  with  this  benefit, 
that  the  hujbandmen  and  lower  manufacturers  would 
then,  with  a  publick  revenue  of  fifteen  millions, 
be  far  better  off  than  lately  with  one  of  ten. 

Nine  millions  of  people  in  Great  Britain,  pay  an 
amount  of  taxes,  as  great  as  fixteen  millions  and 
a  half  in  France.  It  is  true,  the  trade^  of  the 
latter  kingdom  is  not  fo  great  as  that  of  the  for- 
°  Bier, 
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mer,  but  neverthelefs  it  is  very  confiderable  •,  and 
half  as  many  again  of  inhabitants,  mo  ft  certainly 
more  than  renders  that  point  equal.  Examine 
the  different  appearance  of  the  two  people ;  and 
how  infinit  ly  more  happy  is  the  Englifhman  than 
his  French  neighbour,  in  points  where  I  might  al- 
moft  fay  liberty  had  nothing  to  do  :  But  without 
ftretching  the  affertion  fo  far  as  that,  there  is  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  an  infinite  difference  in  the  burden 
of  taxes  laid  on  the  hufbandman  and  manufacturer 
in  the  two  kingdoms,  which  caufes  a  prodigious 
difference  in  their  property,  and  neceflarily  in  the 
general  riches  of  the  States;  for  it  is  the  lower 
people  having  a  good  fhare  of  the  general  wealth, 
which  conftitutes  its  greateft  value — not  the  pre- 
cife  amount  of  the  whole,  when  compared  with, 
that  of  other  nations.  There  is  an  infinite  differ¬ 
ence  in  publick  benefit,  between  forty  rich  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  foil — and  forty  rich  farmers  of  the  reve¬ 
nue. - 1  am  very  fen fible  of  many  points  of  ad¬ 

vantage  which  Great  Britain  has  over  France;  but 
I  am  likewife  fatisfied  that  if  the  former  kingdom 
conftantly  yields  a  larger  revenue  than  the  latter, 
with  fcarce  a  man  that  difplays  the  weight  of  it — 
while  all  the  poor  in  France  are  ground  with  a 
lefs  burthen — that  there  muff  be  an  infinite  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  taxes  themfelves,  and  the  method  of 

collecting  them - and  if  we  do  not  recur  to 

thefe  points  for  a  folution  of  the  difficulty,  I  am 
certain  it  can  be  had  no  where. 

M.  de  Mirabeau  makes  the  expences  of  the  col¬ 
lecting  the  taxes  very  great;  the  following  is  his 
calculation  of  the  fums  actually  paid  by  the 
people. 

H  3 
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It  has  been  found  that  the  reve¬ 
nue  of  the  kingdom,  being  about 
1 7,500,000 1.  have  raifed  more  than 
26,250,000  l.  that  is  8,750,000  l. 
of  ordinary  imports,  which  compre¬ 
hends  the  farms  and  other  different 
articles,  yielding  double,  and  often 
treble,  the  price  of  the  leafes ;  torn 
away  in  exactions,  in  the  profits  of 
the  farmers,  and  in  the  expences  of 
a  coftly  management,  to  more  than 
double  the  reality  •,  in  all  -  £•  I9’^7’50° 

The  augmentation  of  the  im¬ 
ports  by  aids,  in  times  of  neceffity, 
which  comprehends  the  twentieths, 
the  double  imports,  the  grants,  the 
taxations,  and  exactions  of  every 
fpecie,  amounting  to  more  than  6,562,500 

Total  26,250,000 


Our  finances,  fays  he,  are  confided  to  men  that 
are  eVer  animated  by  a  vile  intereft. 

Our  fur-intendants  look  more  to  their  own  for¬ 
tunes,  than  thole  of  the  ftate. 

Fouquet  appropriated  to  his  own  profit  more 

than  2, 100,000  /. 

The  difgrace  of  that  minifter,  followed  by  hts 
chaftitement,  has  done  nothing  lince  for  the  difor- 
der  of  our  finances.  The  monarchy  has  always 
its  Fouquets.  The  evil  is  in  the  thing  itieif. 
-Inftead  of  a  fingle  fubjeft,  we  have  a  ffnall  num¬ 
ber  united  together  for  dtfpofing  of  us  accoieung 
to  their  will  j  we  can  therefore  never  have  any  or- 


\ 
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der  in  our  finances,  Mankind  are  not  changed, 

'  they  are  the  fame  now  as  heretofore :  perfonal  in- 
terefl  always  in  them  gets  the  better  of  all  other 
confiderations.  All  that  morals  can  do,  is  to  make 
them  difguife  this  vice  to  themfelves.  The  pro¬ 
bity  of  the  age  is  neither  here  nor  there.  The 
minifter  of  integrity,  at  prefcnt,  is  he  who  knows 
not  that  he  ruins  others  in  enriching  him- 
felf. 

All  the  great  fortunes  that  exift  at  prefent  irr 
the  kingdom,  come  from  thofe  that  have  had  fome 
fliare  in  the  management  of  the  finances  :  that  is 
to  fay,  this  form  of  adminiftration  furnifiies  itfelf 
the  means  for  a  fmall  number  of  individuals  to  ruin 
the  State.  They  become  infenfibly  the  pofiefifors, 
for  their  place  gives  them  a  title  to  fuch  acquifi- 
tions. 


How  is  it  pofiible  to  eftablifh  order  among  thofe 

A  .  O 

who  have  a  perfonal  imereft  in  perpetuating  dif- 
order  ? 


The  fuccefiors  of  our  fur-intcndants  have  turned 
to  their  profit  very  confiderable  films,  and  with 
them  a  part  of  the  power  and  authority  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  king  is  no  longer  mailer  of  his  will  *, 
thofe,  who  by  this  form  of  adminiftration  have 
fecured  to  themfelves  his  riches,  hold  a  check 
upon  his  power.  As  they  have  the  means  in  their 
hands  of  his  defending  his  rights,  thefe  men  find 
themfelves  neceflarily  connected  with  the  grcatclt 
afiairs  of  the  ftate ;  and  that  comes  to  pals, 
which  in  refpedt  of  our  conftitution,  changes  the 
order  of  things,  and  overturns  the  f/ftem  of  the 
monarchy. 

At  prefent  the  finances  have  but  one  motion. 
The  farmers  plunder  the  people,  and  in  transfer- 

II  4  in;; 
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mg  a  part  to  the  treafury,  provide  but  little  for 
the  king,  and  leave  nothing  to  the  people.  Such 
in  two  words,  is  the  prefent  fyftem  of  the  finan¬ 
ces. 

If  we  fearch  into  the  pockets  of  the  farmers, 
and  all  thofe  who  have  any  connection  with  the 
general  farms,  we  (hall  find,  at  leaft,  the  fum  of 
13,125,000  /.  always  exifting  in  their  coffers*. 

The  following  years,  until  the  peace  in  1748, 
the  revenue  increafed  confiderably,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  ability  of  the  nation  diminifhed. 
- -This  was  an  infinite  hardship  to  the  peo¬ 
ple - and  could  only  be  exceeded  by  finding 

their  burthens  continued  longer  than  the  war- - - 

this  was,  however,  in  fome  meafure  neceffaiy  to 
re-eftablifh  the  finances ;  and  to  enable  the  mini- 
ftry  to  profecute  their  great  fcheme  of  their  navy’s 
renovation.  From  that  time,  to  the  breaking  out 
®f  the  late  war,  the  revenue  was  pretty  equal,  and 
the  fums  raffed  on  the  people  far  from  being  ex- 
ceffive*,  a  conduCt  very  political,  and  which  gave 
much  encouragement  to  their  recruit  ng.  Du¬ 
ring  the  late  war,  vaft  fums  were  railed,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  it  borrowed;  but  that  prac¬ 
tice  was  nearly  deftroyed  by  the  bankruptcy 
which  fucceeded - the  latter  years  of  the  war 


*  A  late  author  gives  the  following  detail  of 
what  is  paid  by  the  people. 

Ordinary  revenue 

Extraordinary  ditto  17^8 

Ditto  in  the  lad  war 

Expence  of  railing  - 

Waterworks,  ot.  Cyr,  cloathing  militia,  Iztc. 

Expences  of  the  courts  of  law 

Church  and  poor  - 


the  whole  of 

1 2,(5  46,666 
2,526,133 
3,052,923 

2, 5  5  / >  33 
i,*«3»33I 
i  ,200,000 

C^-H>444- 


£.  2-j ,  74c,:  34 
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the  people  were  entirely  exhaufted,  and  the  royal 
revenue  fell  fhort  lo  greatly,  that  the  rninift'  v 
were  infinitely  involved  in  difficulties  to  carry  '  a 
even  a  tolerable  face  of  power,  and  which,  ar  lau 
was  effected  partly,  by  running  in  debt  to  ever 
mortal  to  whom  immediate  payment  was  not 
folutely  neeeflary.  Since  the  peace,  the  form- 
plan  of  letting  the  people  recruit,  by  eafing  them 
of  fome  of  the  moil  burthenfome  taxes,  has  taken 
place,  and  will  doubtleis  have  great  effects. 

I  fhall  now  lay  before  you  a  table  of  the 
king’s  expences. 


\ 


\ 
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GENERAL  SPECIFICATION 

Expences  of  the  Court. 

L».  The  king  and  queen’s  houfliold 
2*  King’s  privy  purfe  -  • 

Queen’s  ditto  - 

4*  Dauphin’s  ditto  -  - 

King’s  offerings  and  alms  - 

The  king’s  ftables  and  fluds  •  - 

7-  Venery,  falconry,  managerie,  &c. 

S,  The  king’s  wardrobe 
q*  The  marihalfea  of  the  palace  - 

jo.  Madame’s  houfehoM  - 

»i.  Penfions  to  the  princes  and  princeffes  of  the  blood 
I2c  Expences  of  fhews  and  entertainments 
23^  The  king’s  fecret  and  extraordinary  expences 

% 

Total  of  the  expences  of  the  Court 


The  Fine  Arts*  &c. 

s.  The  king’s  buildings 
Univerfities  and  academies 
5.  Piftures,  prints  and  medals 
Libraries,  and  printing-preffes 
5.  Operas*  and  play-houfes 


Total  of  the  fine  Arts 
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173.9- 

1 740. 

1741, 

1742.' 

391,888 

344>75° 

297,500 

262,500 

43>999 

8«,37S 

«  52,500 

5X>I2S 

S.25»  1 
2,625  J 

7>87S 

5,250 

2,625 

5>25° 

2.625 

26,250 

26,250 

26,250 

17,50° 

124,822 

108,937 

87,500 

78>7S° 

83,125 

83,125 

52,500 

43>75° 

1 18,125 

1 18,125 

3.937 

.  4>37S 

i3j>125 

83,125 

8®>937 

64,969 

^7,987 

8,750 

8,750 

O 

L/~\ 

c\ 

CO 

P-i 

105,000 

30,625 

1,0  2d, 02 I 

960,749 

628,469 

528,237 

2*1,250 

206,500 

2S3>750 

122,500 

2', 875 

21,875 

9,187 

5,687 

26,250 

26,250 

5>23° 

6,562 

30,625 

30,625 

26,250 

17,500 

8,750 

8,75° 

288,750 

295,990 

294,437 

152,249 

Publics, 
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Pubuck  Works. 

x.  Bridges  and  caufeways 

2.  Moles  and  banks  - 

3.  The  Paris  watch  - 

The  marfhalfea  of  the  kingdom 
5.  Prifons  - 

Total  of  the  Publick  Works 


Pensions,  Salaries,  &c. 

The  falaries  of  the  prime  minifter,  fecretaries  of  Rate, 

&t.m<  ..  ■ — The  treafury- - The  orders  of  knighthood 

— - — AmbalTadors - fecret  fervices ;  foreign  penfions 

— — officers  of  courts  of  juftice,  meflengers — — recom- 

pences  extraordinary, 


Commerce. 

t 

7.  Sundry  gratifications,  &c.  &c. 

2.  To  the  Eaft  India  company 

Total  of  Commerce 


Revenue. 

T.  Salaries,  gratifications,  &c. 

%.  Charges  on  the  tenth  penny 

Total  Revenue 


847,655 


96,250 

35°,o°o 

— •» 

446,250 


190,312 


190,3 1 2 
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*7  39- 

1740. 

1741.' 

174a; 

140,000 

175,OCO 

210,000 

»'3>7S° 

26,250 

21,87; 

34*^5 

21,87; 

17,500 

I7,500 

17,500 

I7,5°0 

52,500 

52,500 

52,500 

52,500 

24,281 

27»,4* 

00 

vyi 

0 

0 

53»8i» 

260,531 

294,Cl6 

401,625 

259>437 

7*3,847 


750,661 


100,625 

350,000 


SJ.375 

350,000 


450,625 


43 1  *375 


192,500 


173,250 

l8>37S 


192,500 


1 9 1 >625 


61,250 

350,000 

41 1,250 


192,487 

42,875 


205,362 
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•  Subsidies  and  Remittances. 

1.  To  King  Staniflaus  * 

2.  To  the  Swifs  Cantons  - 

3.  To  Sweden  ' 

4.  To  Marfhal  Bellifle  at  Franckfort 

5*  Sundry  fubfidies,  particulars  unknown 

Total 


Intereft  of  National  Debts. 

$,  Perpetual  annuities  e  • 

€.  Life  annuities  $ 

Total 


The  royal  houfes  of  invalids,  and  St.  Cyr 


.Sundry  affairs,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  in  the  inte- 
"  8  ‘  '  ..jior  of  the  kingdom 

v  C  I 


A  R.  U  v, 

f.  Houfehold  troops  *  -  ~  "• 

2.  Marfhals  of  France,  general  officers,  and  governors 
;  3.  Artillery  »  ' 

«  4.  Fortifications  * 

J.  Extraordinary  of  war* 

(?.  Gratifications  to  the  officers  of  the  army 

Total  t 


2 
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■ 

X740. 

•1741; 

*742? 

^7,50° 

I5>75° 

87,500 

87,500 

I5»750 

87,500 

26,250 

I  I  1,562 

97I,250 

87,500 

26,250 

% 

1,050,000 

190,750 

103,250 

1,196,562 

1,163,750 

1,276,801 

,969,000 

1,247,969 

883,867 

i. '87.375 

1,099,650 

87.375 

1, 106,1 15 

2,245,801 

2,131,836 

2,287,025 

2,293,49° 

«8>3?5 

26,250 

i24,250 

1,312 

43.754 

6l,250 

• 

406,437 

406,437 

*  374.719 

586,750 

274.75° 

280,000 

2  ^9*  5 2  5 

288,750 

79,844 

9'>87S 

149,626 

175,000 

148,750 

13I,250 

1 75,000 
2,607,235 

201,250 

1,688,750 

21,875 

_  ^  f 

i,758.750 

52,500 

3,255,00° 

2,620,406 

2,720,812 

3,566,805 

%  p  l  —  1  ^  * 
4>3°6,75° 
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1.  Marine  - 

2.  Gallies  -  * 

3„  Ordinary  expence  of  marine 

4.  Extraordinary  expence  of  ditto 

5.  Ordinary  expence  of  gallies 

6 •  Extraordinary  expences  of  ditto 

Total 


Charities. 

1,  Extraordinary  charities,  on  account  of  the  dearth  of 

bread  - 

2,  Remittances  of  taxes,  on  account  of  overflowings  of 

rivers 

x*  Indemnifications  to  contractors,  farmers,  <$c*  on  ac¬ 
count  of  lofles  and  failures  of  crops 

Total 


General  Totals. 


j.  Expences  of  the  Court 

2.  Fine  arts 

3.  Publick  works.  *  * 

4.  Penfions,  falaries, 

5.  Commerce 

6.  Revenue  expences 

7.  Subfidies  and  remittance?; 

8.  Intereft  of  national  debt 

9.  Invalids,  and  St.  Cyr  .  ’  " 

10.  Ordinary  and  extraordinary  of  the  kingdom 

1 1 .  Aimy  ? 

12.  Navy 

1 3.  Charities  and  indemnifications 


Total 


*739- 


735 


10 


5,ooo  7 

5,000  j 


840,000 


£7*  5  00 


87,500 


[  ns  j 


1740. 


1741 


s79>375 


700,000 

3*9>375 

96,250 

26*250 


879.375 


1,141,875 


87,  $00 


236,250 


393.75° 


87,500 


630,000 


I 


1742, 


1,076,250 

148,750 


1 ,225,000 


46,8tl 


46,81  I 


1  *020,02 I 

960,749 

628,469 

528,237 

288,750 

293,990 

293’437 

152,249 

260,531 

294,016 

401,625 

259,43^ 

§47,655 

788,847 

750,662 

742,526 

446,250 

450,625 

43 1  >  375 

41 1,250 

190,3  I  2 

192,500 

191,625 

205,362 

190,75° 

103,250 

1,196,562 

1,163,750 

2,245,801 

2,131,836 

2,287,025 

2,293,490 

•8,375 

26,250 

24,500 

1,3*2 

43>75° 

61,250 

2,620,406 

2,720,81 1 

3,566,105 

4,306,750 

840,000 

879,375 

1,14!, 875 

1,225,000 

87,500 

87,500 

630,000 

46,8 1 1 

9,100,101 

8,990,999 

1 1,3/13,260 

•1,336,174 

m 
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Revenue  of  1741 

Borrowed  - 

£• 

9=524.539 

1,050,000 

1  °>574>539 

Expences  of  1741 

Revenue  as  above 

11,543,260 

10.574=539 

Expences  exceed  the  receipt 

968,72  1 

Revenue  of  1742 

Borrowed 

• 

10,916,154 

1,382,500 

Expences  of  1742 

12,208,654 

ir>336>i74 

Receipt  exceeds  the  expence, 
which,  with  the  remainders  in  the 
royal  treafury  of  1739  and  1740, 
pays  off  the  former  deficiency, 
and  leaves  a  confiderable  fum  in 
the  king’s  hands. 

0 

962,480 

The  reafon  why  fo  large  a  fum  was  borrowed  in 
1741,  when  there  was  fo  great  a  furplus  the  pre- 
ceeding  year,  is  not  known. 

1  (hall,  in  the  next  place,  prefent  you  with  a 
few  explanations  of  thole  of  the  preceding  arti¬ 
cles,  which  do  not  iufficiently  explain  them- 
felves. 


jPenfions 


Legitimated.  Houfe  of  Conty.  Houfe  of  Cortde. 
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Penfions  to  the  princes  and  princeffes  of  the  blood. 


< 


In  1 740,  thefe  were  as  follow  : 

Ducheis  of  Orleans 
Duke  of  Orleans 
Duke  of  Chartres 
Abbefs  of  Chelles 

f  Duke  of  Bourbon  *  (1  month  of  5,250 
Prince  of  Conde 
Count  of  Charolois 
Count  of  Clermont 
Dutchefs  of  Bourbon,  ift  Dowager 
Dutchefs  of  Bourbon,  2d  Dowager 
Mademoifelle  de  Sens 
Mademoifelle  de  Charolois 
§  Mademoifelle  de  Clermont 
L  Abbefs  of  St.  Anthony 

Prince  of  Conty 
Count  de  la  Marche 
Princefs  Dowager  of  Conty 
Mademoifelle  de  la  Roche  fur  7 
Yon  $ 

Young  princefs  of  Conty 

f  Dutchefs  of  Maine 
!  Countefs  of  Touloufe 
<  Prince  de  Dombes 
!  Count  d’  Eu 
l  Duke  de  Penthievre 


10,500 

10,500 

5?25° 

2,620 

L)  437 
2,625 

2,625 

2,625 

5>25° 

2,625 

2,62  5 

2,625 

2,625 

2,625 

2,625 

2,625 

2,625 


2,62  5 
2,62  5 
2,625 
2,625 
2,625 


*  Died  the  end  of  January. 
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The  King’s  buildings. 


This  article  includes  falaries — gardens  and  gar¬ 
deners — water-works — itatuess  in  1739  and  1740 
Choify  was  built. 

Bridges  and  Caufeways. 

The  annexed  and  conquered  countries,  alfo  Burr 
gundy,  Languedoc,  Brittany  and  Provence,  befides 
all  taxes  are  obliged  to  maintain  their  bridges,  and 
caufeways,  and  the  annexed  and  conquered  coun¬ 
tries,  many  fortifications. 

Extraordinary  of  War. 

This  article  includes,  (befides  pay)  recruiting 

- —  cloathing — forage — magazines — garrifons - 

hofpitals,  fcLv  &c. 

The  reft  of  the  articles,  I  apprehend,  fufficiently 
explain  themfelves.'  I  very  much  regret  the  not 
being  able  to  lay  before  you  an  authentic  account 
of  the  receipts  and  ifTues  during  the  two  laft, 
wars.  I  have  a  table  of  the  expences  of  the  year 
1759,  of  whi«h  I  fhali  lay  before  you  the  totals  in 
flerlinp-  money.  I  fhould  obferve  to  you,  the  re- 
duftion  of  this  and  all  the  preceding  are  at  io|  d. 
per  livre.  I  cannot  anfwer  fo  well  for  the  original 
accuracy  of  this  year,  as  I  can  for  thofe  above  in¬ 
ferred  ;  but  believe,  from  the  belt  intelligence  I 
can  gain,  that  it  is  not' very  far  from  the  truth. 
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The  King  of  France’s  expences 

year  1759. 

1.  Expences  of  the  Court  - 

2.  Fine  Arts 

3.  Publick  Works 

4.  Penfions,  falaries,  CjV. 

5.  Commerce 

6.  Revenue  expences 

7.  Subfidies  and  remittances 

8.  Intereft  of  national  debt 

*  9.  Invalids,  ©V. 

10.  Ordinary  and  extraordinary  of  j 

the  kingdom  5 

11.  Army  - 

12.  Navy  - 

13.  Charities, 


during  the 
£■- 

470,000 

97,000 

176,362 

640,450 

350,000 

207,650 

1*97°*63o 

4,342,650 

i3>i5° 

46,775 

4,345,645 

1,766,372 

72,862 


1 5, 1 99>546 


Extraordinary  expences  on  account  of  the  late  war, 
given  by  a  late  author,  are, 


For  1756 
1757 
J758 

>75  9 

1760 

1761 

J762 


£■ 

5>377>778 

6,044,444 

6,000,000 

8,652,924 

11,186,431 

5,364,034 

7,076,924 


49*702,535 

t 
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The  interefl:  of  the  national  debts,  at  the  eonclu- 
fion  of  the  war,  as  follows  : 

£- 

Interefl  of  the  old  debt,  {landing 

fince  172b,  at  per  cent.  1,311,110 

Ditto  of  thole  contracted  fince  4,307,0 66 

Total  5,618,176 


About  1,500,000/.  a~year  expe&ed  to  be  .dis¬ 
charged  in  12  years,  or  thereabouts. 

There  are  fome  very  material  obfervations  to  be 
made  on  the  general  expences  of  the  French 
government :  Thole  of  the  court,  fine  arts,  fab¬ 
rics,  are  very  enormous  ;  in  1739  they,  amount¬ 
ed  to  upwards  of  2,300,00 o/.  or  exactly  a  third 
part  of  the  revenue,  interefl:  of  the  debt  deducted 
—a  proportion  infinitely  too  great  for  any  king¬ 
dom  to  thrive  under.  This  article  in  England 
does  not  amount  to  a  twelfth  of  the  whole.  In 
the  next  place,  the  army  is  300,000  /.  more  than 
another  third ;  another  excefs  of  yet  worfe  confe- 
quence  than  the  former.  The  fum  expended  on 
the  navy  is,  I  mufl  own,  more  confiderable  than 
I  expeCted  it  had  been,  but  it  neverthelefs  is  far 
beneath  what  is  neceflary  to  render  France  a  mari¬ 
time  power — -and  even  far  lels  than  was  expended 

on  it  in  1750  and  1 7 5 1 . 

The  amount  of  the  debts  is  prodigious,  and  not- 
withftanding  their  facility  of  paying  them,  mufl: 
for  very  many  years  remain  a  dreadful  burthen 
upon  the  kingdom. 

I  fhould  remark  to  you,  that  the  preceding  re¬ 
ceipts  are,  except  the  tenth  penny,  the  common 

0  and 
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and  ordinary  revenue  cf  the  crown  ;  but  in  times  of 
great  diftrefs,  other  extraordinary  methods  are  ufed 
to  raife  money,  many  of  which  are  veryoppreffive  to 
the  fubject.  The  mod  common  are  the  tenth  and 
twentieth  penny — and  extraordinary  free  gifts ; 
befides  {training  all  the  before  recited  taxes  to 
their  higheft  pitch.  It  is  to  fuch  fevere  conduCt 
that  the  nation  owed  their  dreadful  miferies  during 
the  two  laft  wars  :  for  being  deprived  of  nearly  all 
their  foreign  trade — the  fale  of  their  manufactures 

prodigiously  leffened - vail  trails  of  their  lands 

uncultivated  for  want  of  hands — and  thofe  which 
were  cultivated,  taxed  exceffive  feverely,  all  com¬ 
bined  to  defolate  the  kingdom.  The  number  of 
men  that  fall  by  a  campaign,  is  not  the  only  total 
to  be  attended  to,  but  the  wretchednefs  brought 
on  the  country  at  large,  by  fupporting  luch  cam¬ 
paign — the  flop  put  to  population — the  numbers 
that  are  ruined — thofe  that  perifh  for  want — thefe 
are  the  circumftances  which  prove  ten  times  as 
fatal  in  unfuccefsful,  nay,  fometimes  in  fuccefsful 
periods,  as  the  precife  Ioffes  of  an  army.  Thefe 
effects  will  appear  in  their  ftrongefl  colours  to 
thofe  who  reflect  on  the  manner  of  collecting  their 
taxes  :  I  touched  on  this  point  before,  and  it  is  of 
that  infinite  confequence,  that  too  much  cannot 
be  faid  upon  it.  When  great  efforts  are  to 
be  made,  and  extraordinary  taxes  to  be  confe- 
quently  raffed,  we  fhould  remember  that  the 
poor  hufbandmen,  and  the  other  lower  ranks  of 
people  continue  even  then  to  carry  their  mon- 
ft'roufiy  extravagant  fhare  •,  the  oppreffion  there¬ 
fore  which  mull  infallibly  attend  them  in  fuch 
c  ire  urn  fiances  is  eafier  conceived  than  expreh 
fed. 

14 
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LETTER  V. 

TT  N  the  preceding  letter  is  feen  how  large  a  part 
I  of  the  French  revenue  is  fwaliowed  up  by 
JL  the  military  power.  In  this  I  fhall  prefent 
you  with  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  particulars  of 
that  power,  as  the  beft  materials  I  can  procure 
will  enable  me  to  perform,  and  I  have  great  fatis- 
faCtion  in  my  authorities  for  this  letter,  as  they  are 
extremely  full,  and  of  undoubted  authenti¬ 
city. 

There  is  not  a  more  popular  topic  than  the 
military  power  of  a  people,  that  made  fuch  a  pro¬ 
digious  figure  in  the  field  in  the  laft  age,  and  that 
attempts  in  the  prefent,  to  equal  all  their  former 
renown.  The  furprizing  failure  of  this  laft  en¬ 
deavour,  adds  to  the  c.urioufnefs  of  the  fubject. 
In  the  laft  war  of  Louis  XIV.  France  had  440,000 
men  in  pay,  and  made  aftonifhing  efforts  againft 
England,  Holland,  Germany,  Denmark,  Italy,  and 
a  confiderable  part  of  Spain  ;  whereas  in  the  war 
of  1741,  ihe  made  no  fuch  figure,  her  armies  were 
not  near  fo  numerous,  nor  were  her  enemies  near 
fo  powerful,  and  yet  her  aftions  had  no  eclat,  nor 
were  they  fuccefsful,  except  in  the  laft  campaign  in 
Flanders :  But  what  an  amazing  falling  off  was 
there,  even  from  that  war  to  the  laft  ?  when 
England  and  a  German  electorate  were  her  only 
enemies— but  enemies  powerful  enough  not  only 
to  oppafe  the  whole  power  of  France,  but  to  attack 
her  with  wonderful  fuccefs  :  In  the  fpace  of  a  few 

years 

% 
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years  to  reduce  her  to  a  more  wretched  fituation 
than  ever  fhe  was  in  the  word  times  of  Lewis 
XIV. ! 

I  have  already  in  my  fil'd  letter  confidered  this 
point  pretty  attentively  ;  and  hull  therefore,  at 
prefent,  only  obferve,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  French  monarchy,  phyfically  fpeaking,  to 
make  the  efforts  now,  which  fine  formerly  did : 
The  prefent  King  of  France  cannot  raife  the 
number  of  men  his  great  grandfather  did,  nor  if 
he  did  raife  them,  could  he  pay  them.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  this  affertion,  if  we  confider  that 
the  revenues  of  Lewis  XIV.  were  greatly  more 
confiderable  than  thofe  of  the  prefent  king,  and 
that  the  nation  wants  above  fix  millions  ot  the 
number  of  inhabitants  fhe  confided  of,  in  the 
beft  times  of  the  former  monarch.  Thefe  are 
points,  in  oppofition  to  which,  the  moft  arbitrary 

power  upon  earth  cannot  aft  : - There  mutt 

ever  be  a  proportion  between  the  efforts  and  the 
ability  of  a  people ;  and  whenever  we  fee  the  for¬ 
mer  ftretched  at  the  expcnce  of  the  latter — an 
unnatural  languor  and  mifery  is  fure  to  fucceed,  and 
out  of  which  a  people  do  not  recover  foon.  We 
have  feen  this  dangerous  point  drained  very  far 
lately,  without  any  extraordinary  power  proceeding 

from  it: - All  which  proves  in  the  drongdt 

manner,  that  there  is  a  great  falling  off,  both  in 
men  and  money,  from  the  lad  to  the  prefent 
king’s  reign. 

The  number  of  men  which  you  will  find  in  the 
following  lid  of  the  French  army,  is  by  far  too 
great  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  no  in- 
confiderable  prejudice  to  the  royal  revenues. 


LIST 
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LIST  of  the  Military  Land  Forces  of 

France. 


The  King’s  houlhold. 


Gate  guards  — 

Guards  of  the  marlhalfea  of  the  palace 
Swifs  guards  — ~  ~ 

,  % 


Six  battalions  of  French  guards  4655 
Four  battalions  of  Swifs  guards  2620 


Total  infantry  of  the  houlhold  7275 

Four  companies  of  body  guards  1432 
One  comp,  gendarmes  of  the  guard  2 1  o 
One  ditto  of  light  horfe  of  ditto  2  io 

130 


One  ditto  of  horfe  grenadiers 


Total  cavalry  of  houfhold  1982 


One  comp,  black  Moufquetaires  198 
One  ditto  grey  ditto  —  198 


Total  dragoons  of  houfhold  396 


Sixteen  ccmps.  of  Gendarmerie 
Total  houlhold  troops 


N*. 

55 

109 

100 


264 


7-75 


1982 


396 

Soo 


10,717 


j 
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French  and  foreign  Infantry. 


Battalions  french  infantry  107,750 


Royal  ditto  of  artillery  2,790 

Battalions  German  infantry  4,850 

Do.  Svvifs  —  11,254 

Do.  Grifons  — •  1,002 

Do.  Iriffi  —  3,590 

Italian  battalion  — •  750 

Corfican  do.  —  640 

Battalion  Loraine  guards  520 

Company  of  Miquelets  64 

Do.  of  Fuzileers  —  460 


Independent  companies  of  7 
Swifs  and  Grifons  S  > 


Total  Fr.  and  foreign  infantry  1 35,780 

-  133^780 

Militia. 

*  •  # 

loo  Battalions  of  ancient  mi- 

litia,  300  men  each  with  >31,300 
their  officers  J 

New  militia  —  31, 300 

Total  militia  62,600 

- -  62,600 

155  Independent  companies,  of  invii-  } 
lids  for  garrifon  gu  :rd,  exclu-  : 
five  of  thofe  who  remain  in  the  f 
hofpital  —  j 

Total  of  the  infantry  20  .  ,6 10 

% 

French 
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French  and  foreign  Horse. 

*64  Squadrons  —  18,843 

tmamniiij  u  I  nrlll  II  1^ 


Dragoons, 

r 

&o  Squadrons  of  dragoons  9,274 

8  Free  companies  of  do,  862 

- - 10,136 


Recapitulati 

0  N. 

Gate  guards  — 

55 

Guards  to  the  marflialfea 

100 

The  hundred  Swifs  — 

100 

Houfhold  infantry  *  : 

7.2  75 

Cavalry  do.  — 

1,982 

Dragoons  do,  — 

396 

Gendarmerie  — 

SOO 

#  - 

■ 

*9,7 1 7, 

French  and  foreign  infantry,  7 

militia  and  invalids 

J 

20^j6i0 

Horfe  —  — 

18,843 

Dragoons  ~ 

10,136 

General  total 

1 

245.306 

j 

This 
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This  lift  exhibits  a  very  complete  view  of  the 
forces  of  France,  (in  times  when  there  is  any  like¬ 
ly  hood  of  a  war)  and  difplays  in  too  clear  a  manner- 
the  real  principle  of  the  French  government. 
That  kingdom  is  by  nature  too  potent,  to  have 
any  thing  to  fear  from  her  neighbours,  and  con- 
fequently  fo  great  a  Handing  army  can  be  kept  up 
for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  perpetuate  the  ftavery 
of  the  people,  by  finding  conftant  pay  and  employ¬ 
ment  for  one  part  of  them,  to  keep  the  reft  in 
fubjedlion ;  and  to  be  at  all  times  ready  to  take 
the  advantage  of  her  neighbours,  in  attacking 
thofe  who  cannot  be  as  well  prepared  for  war  as 
herfelf.  This  is  the  fyftem  of  French  government : 
a  fyftem  of  ruinous  confequence  to  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  but  periodically  produftive  of  abfolute 

wretchednefs  to  themfelves. - 1  fhall,  in  the 

next  place,  fubjoin  a  lift  of  the  French  army  in 
1748%  which  will  ftiow  you  the  addition  ecca- 
fioned  by  the  war. 


Infantry. 


BattaP. 

Men." 

Regular  national  foot 

356 

261,455 

Foreign  regular  foot 

84 

59>i83 

Irregulars  — 

*3 

9>569 

Battalions 

45  S 

Cavalry. 

Regiments  of  horfe 

Squad. 

3°l 

47*53 1 

- - - dragoons 

85 

13,824 

Irregulars  - - — 

25 

3,120 

Squadrons 

4i  i 

395>382 

» 

*  Prefent  State  of  Europe,  p.  300, 


Annual 
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4 


Annual  pay 


£■  5>  078,322 


The  author  from  whom  1  take 
this  lift,  calculates  the  extraordi¬ 
naries  of  war,  navy  and  colonies, 
&c>  at  as  much  more,  — . 


5,078,322 


10,156,644 


But  the  prodigious  amount  of  the  whole  fhews 
clearly  that  the  French  government  muft  in  the 
laft  years  of  the  war  of  1741,  have  burthened  the 
fubjedt  immenfely,  and  increafed  their  debt  at  an 
incredible  rate,  which  will  appear  from  examining 
the  preceding  lifts — and  will  likewife,  in  fome 
meafure,  explain  the  furprizing  difficulties  they 
were  under,  in  finding  money  for  profecuting  the 
late  war. 

There  are  fome  circumftances  relative  to  the 
French  land  fervice  which  deferves  to  be  minuted. 
Many  of  the  regiments  are  hereditary  in  families  ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  young  nobleman  of 
eighteen  or  twenty,  to  have  the  command  of  one 
given  to  him,  as  his  firft  ftep  in  the  army.  There 
are  many  ill  effedls  flowing  from  fuch  abufes, 
which  muft  be  evident  to  you  on  the  very  men¬ 
tioning  the  caufes.  Add  to  this,  intrigue  and 
court  favour,  are  always  in  France  the  road  to 
rank — merit  in  the  field,  is  rewarded  if  ftriking, 
but  in  all  other  promotions,  intereft  carries  every 
thing;  I  fpeak  in  general;  to  fuch  aflertions,  of 
whatever  kind,  exceptions  are  ever  to  be  made. 
But  the  theatre,  on  which  the  French  armies,  are 
generally  drawn  out,  being  Flanders  or  Germany, 
they  enjoy  wonderful  advantages  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood 
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bourhood  of  home  behind  them.  The  prodigious 
inconvenience  of  fending  troops  to  fight  at  a  di- 
ftance  is  exceffive ;  for  inftance,  the  houfe  of  Au= 
ftria,  maintaining  armies  in  Italy,  notwithllanding 

her  having  territories  there - The  Swedes  car- 

rying  on  a  war  in  Livonia  or  Pomerania ; 
the  Spaniards  in  Italy,  and  above  all  the  Englifh 
in  Germany.  The  French  commifiariate  i°  an 
eftablifhment,  regular  and  excellently  managed; 
and  being  mailer  of  all  the  back  country,  quite 
to  their  own  doors,  they  are  for  ever  well  fed,  well 
cloathed,  and  well  fupplied  with  every  necefiary  *; 
— that  is,  unlefs  their  commander  in  chief  is  very 
negligent.  During  the  late  war  no  troops  could 
be  better  fupplied  than  the  French,  while  under 
the  Marlbals  d’Eftrees  and  Broglio.  With  their 
enemies  the  Englilh,  it  is  totally  the  reverie. 
They  are  at  an  immenfe  expence  to  arrive  at  the 
theatre  of  the  war,  and  when  got  there,  are  fup¬ 
plied  with  forage  and  provifions  at  as  great 
an  one;  infomuch  that  the  molt  experienced 
people  afiert,  that  the  French  fpent  all  the  laft 
war,  a  penny  in  Germany,  to  better  purpofe  than 
the  Englifh  alhilling.  Indeed  the  plain  confequences 


* 


.  ®aPs  °f  the  French  arc  all  coloured  agreeable  to  tli 
gram  they  know  each  country  produces,  by  which  no  miflakc 
are  committed,  nor  fruideh  journeys  undertaken.  And  talk 
mg  mofl.  languages,  they  are  not  guilty  of  fuch  miftakes,  whic 
an  Lnglilh  quarur-majler  was,  who  rode  his  horfe  to  death  t 
fin  a  town,  as  he  thought,  which  bore  the  name  of  Jour  a 
r/w  .  _  Vords  which  when  tranflated  mean  a  day  of  bah 
But,  being  mingled  with  other  hard  names,  very  pleating  t. 
ftrangcis,  particularly  the  Englijb,  his  fidelity  to  the  com 
manding  officer,  and  diligence  in  his  duty  had  near  difmount 

*  -  01  t  e  r,e  c  the  campaign.  See  Anecdotes  relali-, 

to  our  affairs  vi  Lermany ,  p.  34. 


Of 
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of  fituation  mud  be  that  difproportion  ;  but  the  e£b 
pence  is  not  the  only  circumftance  to  be  confidered; 
the  health  of  the  armies  is  very  different,  ficknefs  and 
death  ever  attends  bad  provifions  and  forage  •,  and 
both  thefe  articles  will  always  be  deficient,  when 
the  comitiiffaries  are  fo  wretchedly  ignorant  as  the 
Englifli  ones — and  differed  to  be  guilty  of  fuch 
numerous  abufes.  If  all  thefe  circumftances  are 
confidered,  (without  reckoning  the  ridiculous  poli¬ 
ticks  of  the  Englifh  intermeddling  in  continental 
affairs,  when  there  is  no  abfolute  danger  of  the 
French  becoming  too  powerful)  it  will  clearly  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  wifeft  and  moft  prudent  meafure 
which  France  can  ever  adopt,  to  draw,  if  poffible, 
the  Englifh  into  Germany  ;  fuch  a  defign,  if  it 
proves  fuccefsful  (no  matter  what  turn  the  war 
takes)  will  infallibly  balance  all  the  conquefts  the 
navy  of  England  can  make,  and  at  any  time  give 
France  the  terms  of  peace.  Thefe  affertions  are 
not  drawn  merely  from  the  effects  of  the  late  war* 

but  from  the  nature  and  reafon  of  the  thing' - A 

war  in  Flanders  (the  Dutch  engaged  with  the 
Englifh)  is  a  very  different  affair — but  even  in 
that  cafe,  the  French  have  greatly  the  advan¬ 
tage."'  -  * 

As  to  the  French  navy,  I  moft  heartily  wifh  it 
was  in  my  power  to  lay  before  you  an  exact  ac¬ 
count  of  it,  as  it  is  at  the  prefent  hour — the  fums 
lately  expended  upon  it,  and  the  number  and  ftate 
of  all  the  fhips :  fuch  a  lift  would  give  the  cleared 
idea  of  the  defigns  of  the  French  miniftry,  and 
fhow  how  intent  they  are  upon  once  more  deput¬ 
ing  the  empire  of  the  fea.  But,  although  I  can¬ 
not  have  this  entire  fatisfaftion,  I  have  the  plea- 
fure  of  nearly  equalling  it,  in  giving  you  a  lift  of  it, 
as  it  was  in  the  year  1 755,  with  all  the  lolles  of 
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the  late  war,  and  con  frequently,  the  date  of  it  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1763?  a  period  of  no 
longdate.  The  totals  *  are  95  fail  of  the  line, 
and  142  frigates,  9,682  guns,  and  110,755  men. 
During  the  war  the  Englidi  took  47  fail  of  the 
line,  84 frigates,  guns  5,278,  and  the  complement 
of  men  60,430. 

I  have  given  them  their  full  complement  of 
men,  whereas  many  of  them  being  taken  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  war,  were  not  completely 
manned:  Perhaps  the  number  of  men  taken  by 
the  Englifh  in  part  of  thefe  (hips,  did  not  exceed 
40,000;  fome  were  burnt,  £dV.  s 

t  * 

The  number  of  guns  in  1755  -  9,683 

Taken,  &c.  by  the  enemy  -  5,27-8 

Remaining  in  1763,  of  their  old 
fleet,  belides  fuch  new  ones  as  were 
built  during  the  war,  and  not  taken  4,404 

Cod  of  the  total  fleet,  at  a  thou- 
fand  pounds  a  gun,  ready  for  the 

fea  £  9,682,000 

Cod  of  thofe  taken,  &c.  by  the 

enemy  -  -  5,278,000 

The  foregoing  tables  offer  matter  for  reflection 
of  the  mod  curious  and  important  kind.  It  is 
from  thence  very  evident  that  the  French  minidry 
made  mod  prodigious  efforts  to  raile  a  formida¬ 
ble  naval  force  after  the  war  of  1741,  for  mod  ot 
the  preceding  lid  were  built  after  1 74S.  As  to 

*  For  particulars,  ice  a  lift  in  Letter  X. 
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the  number  of  fhips  and  their  force,  it  mufl  be 
confefied,  that  in  five  or  fix  years,  to  raife  fo  fhat- 
tered  a  navy  as  theirs  was  at  the  conclufion  of  the 
war,  to  95  fail  of  the  line,  and  142  frigates,  was 
afting  with  amazing  vigor,  and  wonderful  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  and  proves  in  the  cleared  manner,  that  in 
iefpefr  of  fhips,  the  king  of  France  in  any  ten 
years,  if  the  point  is  determined,  may  exceed,  and 
that  greatly  too,  the  puiflant  navy  of  Great  Britain. 
T.  hat  you  may  not  think  me  inattentive  to  the 
greatnefs  of  the  Britifh  naval  power,  and  as  it  will 
throw  a  light  on  the  fuccfeeding  argument,  I 
fhall  prefent  you  with  a  fhort  view  of  the  fhips 
that  compofed  it  in  1755,  which  will  render  the 
comparifon  between  the  two  nations,  in  this  re-  . 
fpeft,  the  more  complete. 


6  of 

100  guns 

at 

Guns. 

600 

1 1 

90 

- 

990 

13 

80 

- 

1,040 

3 

74 

- 

222 

1 7 

7° 

- 

1,190 

2 

68 

- 

136 

3 

66 

- 

j  98 

9 

64 

- 

576 

27 

60 

- 

1,620 

5 

c/ 

290 

35 

50 

- 

I>75o 

4  2 

44 

m 

1,848 

2 

3° 

- 

60 

5°  : 

24 

-  ■  X 

1,200 

0 

0 

20 

- 

60 

14 

14 

- 

1 96 

6 

12 

- 

72 

7 

10 

ku  * 

20 

8 

6 
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* 


9 

7 


271 


Guns.' 


72 

42 


12,232 


Value  as  before  £.  12,232,000 
Ditto  of  French  9,682,000 

Superiority  of  England  £.  2,550,0^ 


The  French  fhips  in  the  lift,  that  have  dates 
l75°t  1751,  and  1752,  againft  them,  amount  in 
Tame  to  £.  1,354,000;  but  as  the  dates  are  i'o  few 
I  may  fately  afiert  that  the  fhips  built  by  France’ 
in  thofe  three  years,  coft  upwards  of  two  millions 
iterling :  nor  can  it  be  faid  that  fuch  a  fum  makes 

figure  in  three  years  revenues  of  the 
king.  But  to  come  to  prefent  times.' - 

The  navy  royal  of  England,  at  this  prefent  tine  ' 
carries  13,200  guns,  and  the  value  amounts  to 
£•  13,200,000.  In  1763  the  remaining  French 
navy  carried  4,404  guns ;  the  value  £.  4,404,000, 
which  dedufted  from  the  prefent  amount  of  the 
Bntifh,  leaves  £.  8,796,000  for  the  then  inferiority 
of  h  ranee.  hour  years  have  eiapfed  fince,  during 
the  whole  of  which  period,  the  miniftry  have  given 
a  watchful  attention  to  every  concern  of 

their  fleet,  and  prodigious  fums  have  been  fpenr 
and  are  now  expending  in  the  building  fhips  •  and 
the  great  quantities  of  all  the  materials  neceflary 
tor  that  work  now  amaffing,  fhows  clearly  enough 

that  it  is  a  bufinefs  which  will  be  profecuted  with 
vigor. 

.  ^  ftould  be  remembered  what  animated  fpj. 
nt  the  kingdom  fhowed  for  the  increafing  the 

1^  2  king’s 
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king's  navy  in  1762,  notwithdcinding  the  vsd  bui- 
then  of  their  taxes,  mod  of  the  provinces,  cities, 
fcfy.  fl lowed  their  eagefnefs  in  this  favourite  mea- 
lure,  by  making  prefents  to  the  king  of  (hips  of 
war,  for  which  they  voted  the  expence,  and 
they  were  accordingly  put  on  the  docks  *,  they 
differed  fo  leverely  for  want  of  a  powerful 
marine,  that  they  would  fubmit  to  any  bur¬ 
thens  for  that  purpofe.  I  (hall  here  lay  before  you 
an  extraft  of  fome  of  theie  contributions ;  for  they 
will  bed  prove  to  you  the  eager  wifhes  of  the 
nation  in  this  bufinefs. 

The  noble ife  of  Lyons,  remitted  a  confiderabie 
fum  to  the  treafury,  for  the  augmentation  of  his  ma - 
jefiy'j  marine — The  court  des  Aloinioies ,  the  tene- 
fcall’s  and  prefidial  courts,  and  the  treafurers^of 
France  at  Lyons,  remitted  a  ched  full  ot  diver  foi 
the  fame  purpofe.— —The  receivers  general  of 
Bourbon nois,  and  the  receivers  of  the  tallies  of  the. 
lame  province,  each  voted  the  cod  of  a  fiigate  of 

war.- _ The  receivers  of  the  tallies  of  Berry  voted 

another _ -—The  religious  of  Malta ,  built  a  fhip  of 

war,  called  the'  sFjohni-The  parliament  of 
Bourdeaux,  all  the  chambers  affembled,  votea  a 
confiderabie  fum  for  the  augmentation  of  the  ma¬ 
rine,  and  the  other  courts  of  the  lame  cit} ,  \v ith 
divers  other  contributions,  railed  a  fum  iuliicient, 
and  ordered  a  man  of  war  of  the  line  to  be  built 

for  the  king.- - The  receivers  general  of  Dau- 

phine  voted' a  fhip,  and  the  receivers  of  the  tallies 

another - Thofe  of  Champagne,  two  more— — 

The  city  of  Clermont  Ferrand,  a  conliderable  lum 

of  money- - The  nobleife  of  Brioude  all  the 

timber  of  their  province  fit  for  fhip  building, 
and  tranfported  it  at  their  own  expence.- - 1  he 

ftates  of  Languedoc,  an  eighty  gun  imp—  in 

7  April 
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April  1762,  the  contributions  amounted  to  four¬ 
teen  fail  of  the  line,  and  a  frigate  of  44  guns, 
and  the  icheme  was  but  four  months  old,  at  that 
time  they  had  put  on  the  (locks. 


At  Toulon. 


Le  Languedoc 
Le  Zele 
La  Bourgoyne 
Le  Marfeillois 
L’Union 


80  guns,  The  dates. 

74  Receivers  general. 

74  The  dates. 

74  Chamber  of  commerce. 

64  Union  of  diderent  votes. 


At  Bourdeaux. 


L’Utile 
La  Ferme 
Le  Flamand 


54  Suns>  l  Farmers  general. 

54  s  , 

54  States  of  Flanders. 

T  ii*  (  Parliament,  city  and  pro- 

Le  Bordelois  ^4  <  .  r  A 

l  vince  of  Guyienne. 


At  Rochefort. 

La  Ville  de  Paris  90  City  of  Paris. 

At  L’Orient. 

Le  Diligent  74  Regiders  of  the  pod. 

T  r  _  c  Six  bodies  of  merchants 

Les  fix  Corps  74  j  paris 


At 

Le  Saint-Efpwt  80 


Le  Citoyen 


74 


Brest. 

Order  of  the  I  Toly  Spirit. 

{Bankers  of  the  court, 
and  the  treafurersof  the 
extraordinary  of  war. 


At  Dunkirk. 

L’Artefienne  44  States  of  Artois. 


Such 


V 
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Such  a  fpirited  example  was  prefently  followed 
by  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  French  clergy 
after  their  free  gift  on  the  eighth  of  May,  prefented 
the  king  with  a  million  of  livres,  or  43,750/. 
fterling,  towards  the  re-eftablifliment  of  the  ma¬ 
rine.  The  cities  of  Rochfort,  Rochelle  and  Peze- 
nas,  each  a  frigate.  The  brokers  of  Paris  a  fhip 
of  war.  Thefe  contributions  between  April  ana 
July;  I  have  not  a  correbt  lift  of  the  fucceeding 
ones,  but  they  were  doubtlefs  confiderable,  The 
fhips,  above  mentioned,  were  building  at  the  time 
of  the  late  peace,  and  have  fince  been  launched.  I 
quote  thefe  inftances  to  lliow  you  how  popular  a 
bufinefs  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  navy  is  in 
France;  and  that  while  the  kingdom  fees  very 
lirge  fums  expending  on  the  marine,  they  will  not 
murmur  at  their  burthens.  The  importance  of 
trade  is  no  where  better  known  than  in  France, 
and  the  experience  of  the  laft  war  has  fully  conr 
vinced  the  whole  kingdom  that  trade  can  only  be 

protebfed  by  a  powerful  navy-; - as  I  faid  before, 

the  French  miniftry  are  of  the  fame  opinion,  for  all 
the  ports  of  France,  at  this  time,  refound  with  na¬ 
val  preparations ;  a  puiffant  fleet  will  fpeedily  be 

built,  gunn’d  and  rigg’d - and  a  brifk  trade 

with  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  marine  forces,  would 
in  a  few  years  fupply  the  men.  It  is  no  exagge¬ 
ration  to  aflert,  that  in  five  years,  from  the  prefent 
time,  the  French  navy  may  equal  that  of  England 
five  years  hence,  and  without  at  all  cramping  the 
royal  treafury ;  but  if  the  court  of  France  abls  with  all 
the  vigor  poflible,  and  particularly  if  lhe  perfues  the 
plan  prefented  to  the  miniftry  by  a  moft  ingenious 
ihip  builder  of  Bourdeaux,  (which  the  prefent  train 
of  naval  bufinefs  feems  to  import)  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  in  five  years  the  French  navy  will  be 
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lb  fuperior  to  that  of  England,  as  in  a  great 
meafure  to  balance  the  very  reputation  of  the 
enemy. 

Indeed  the  expence  of  making  the  prefent  navy 
of  France  fuperior  in  point  of  fliips  to  the  Englifh, 
is  not  fo  great  as  to  render  it  any  work  difficult 
to  a  monarch,  with  fo  confiderable  a  revenue  as  the 
king  of  France,  and  finks  to  nothing  when  we 
confider  that  he  may  take  his  own  time  for  it,  as 
he  is  very  lure  his  enemy  will  not  attack  him  firft . 
The  great  fault  of  the  French  politicks  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  too  foon. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  wonderful  fuccefs  which 
has  fo  often  (and  more  remarkably  in  the  lad  war) 
attended  the  Englifh  navy,  it  mud  be  owned, 
that  the  French  ought  not  to  reckon  themfelves 
on  a  par,  in  naval  power,  with  their  enemy,  from 
poffeffing  the  fame  apparent  force.  In  refpedl  of 
flips,  when  once  the  equality  is  gained,  the  fnperi - 
crity  will  foon  follow,  nor  will  a  truly  politick 
minidry  enter  again  into  a  war,  before  that  fupe- 
riority  is  confiderable  :  If  their  refolution  is  fixed, 
and  their  meafures  vigorous,  fuch  a  fuperior 
ftrength  will  be  gained  in  a  few  years — indeed  it 
may  mod  certainly  be  gained  much  fooner  than 
the  nation  at  large  will  be  recruited  enough  to 
bear  the  burthen  of  another  war.  A  million  and 
an  half  expended  every  year,  for  ten  to  come, 
would  amount  to  fifteen,  which,  added  to  the  flips 
built  the  lad  four  years,  would  greatly  turn  the 
fcale  in  favour  of  France,  in  fpite  of  all  the  ad¬ 
ditions  which  it  is  at  all  probable  England  will 
make  to  her  navy. 

but  what  are  fhips,  you  will  fay,  without  Tailors  ? 
—  i  rue,  but  thofe  who  imagine  that  France  does 
nor  find  employment  to  a  vad  number  of  thefe, 
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ate  greatly  miftaken  ;  and  it  is  only  for  want  of 
following  the  advice  of  fome  very  able  French 
politicians,  that  the  miniftry  have  not  almoft  tre¬ 
bled  their  numbers.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
late  war,  the  feamen  of  France  amounted  to 
70,000  :  It  is  fuppofed  they  are  at  this  time  nearly 
as  numerous :  but  they  neverthelefs  are  not  in 
number  fufficient  to  afford  the  royal  navy,  when 
augmented,  its  full  complement.  In  that  refpedt 
indeed,  the  Englifh  labour  under  the  fame  difficul¬ 
ty,  for  not  half  the  men  in  the  king’s  ffiips  in  time 
of  war  are  failors  by  profeffion,  but  landmen. 

The  Handing  army  of  France,  in  time  of  peace, 
is  from  150,  to  200,000  men  :  It  is  this  great  num¬ 
ber  of  ufelefs  hands  being  kept  unemployed,  that 
burthens  fo  heavily  the  people ;  for  they  are  taken 
from  labour  and  induftry,  to  be  paid  by  the  induf- 
trious,  for  leading  a  life  of  indolence.  It  was 
propofed  to  the  miniftry,  on  the  conclufion  of  the 
peace,  in  a  very  mafterly  memorial,  to  reduce  the 
.army  to  100,000  men — to  raife  60,000  marines*, 
and  train  them  all  to  the  lea  fervice,  by 
keeping  then)  alternately  at  lea  and  land,  never 
letting  any  of  them  remain  on  ffiore  fo  long  as  to 
lofe  their  maritime  fkill  and  activity.  Befides 
thefe  marines,  to  regifter  as  loon  as  poffible,  40, 
50,  60  or  70,000  feamen  ;  leaving  them  in  the 
merchants  fervice ;  but  their  appearance  called 
for  once  a-year,  on  which  occalion  to  receive  each 

This  advice,  1  am  fully  perfuaded,  was  acquiefced  in, 

and  a  refolution  taken  to  follow  it - Some  particulars  l 

have  already  mentioned,  and  another  not  lefs  remarkable  is 
the  ordaining  io  early  as  the  beginning  of  1765,  twenty 
three  regiments  of  foot  to  ferve  on  board  the  navy,  which 
may  be  remarked  as  no  inconfiderable  beginning;  as  at 
that  time,  they  had  fo  few  Ihips  to  man.  5ce  Mercure  de 
France,  Jan.  16.  p.  190  vol.  2d.  It  feems  to  be  done  on 
M.  IVlirabeaids  plan.  See  letter  X. 
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a  fmall  gratification - to  keep  a  formidable  navy 

conftantly  in  commifiion,  and  on  aftual  duty  for 
which  purpofe,  it  was  very  fenfibly  propofed  to 
plant  feveral  new  colonies,  and  improve  their  old 
ones.  This  part  of  the  propofition  is  worthy  of 
a  more  minute  extraft. 

The  memorialift  remarks,  that  in  planting  colo¬ 
nies,  regard  fhould  always  be  had  to  the  number 
of  feamen  kept  in  employment  by  them  :  that 
when  they  were  left  to  be  fettled  by  private  peo¬ 
ple,  little  thought  was  given  to  luch  intereffs;  and 
therefore  it  was  highly  advifeable  to  make  the 
fixing  new  fettlements  the  bufinefs  of  the  crown — 
and  to  keep  the  fhips  in  commifiion  pretty  warmly 
employed  in  it.  If  fuch  ideas  were  embraced,  it 
was  humbly  propofed,  ift,  To  proiecute  the  co¬ 
lony  on  the  ifie  of  Bourbon,  with  all  imaginable 
vigor,  and  to  eftablifh  a  conftant  correfpondence. 
between  it,  and  the  Eafl:  India  fettlements.  2dly, 
To  fettle  the  coafts  of  the  ifiand  of  Madagafcar 
immediately  ^  to  penetrate  into  the  country  and 
make  all  the  difcoveries  of  its  prelent  {fate,  and 
poflible  improvements,  to  form  plantations  of  rice, 
and  indigo,  £5 ?c.  &c.  and  bring  home  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  its  natural  produftions.  3cily,  To  en¬ 
courage  the  colony  of  Louifiana,  fix  new  fettlers  in 
it — employ  a  fleet  of  frigates,  between  new  Orleans 
and  old  France,  for  the  tranfportation  of  fettlers, 
their  materials,  implements,  £s?c. — the  bringing 
home  naval  (lores,  and  carrying  out  military  ones 
■ — to  give  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  hemp, 
rice,  indigo  and  cotton.  4-thly,  To  plant  colonies 
on  fome  i (lands  in  the  great  South  fea,  and  alfo  the 
Malduin  iflands,  near  the  {freights  of  Magellan  : 
to  form,  if  pofiib!/,  a  chain  of  fettlements  around 
the  world,  with  a  confiant  communication  of  royal 

fhips 
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fhips  from  one  to  the  other-from  the  Malouine  iflands 
to  thofe  of  Soloman — from  thence  in  various  lati¬ 
tudes  to  different  iflands  in  the  great  pacific  ocean  ^ 
from  them  to  the  new  Philippines,  and  alfo  the  great 
fouthern  continent,  from  many  parts  of  which  it 
is  an  eafy  and  quick  voyage  to  the  ifle  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  or  that  of  Madagascar.  To  form  fuch  a 
chain  of  colonies,  adds  the  memorialift,  the  chief, 
if  not  all,  of  which  would  be  fituated  in  a  fine  and 
healthy  climate,  with  a  conftant  navigation  from 
one  to  the  other,  of  large  numbers  of  royal  fhips; 
befides  the  merchantmen,  which  the  trade  of  them 
would  employ,  would  be  laying  the  foundation 
of  immenfe  wealth  to  France,  and  be  a  nurfery  for 
prodigious  numbers  of  valuable,  experienced  and 

hardy  Tailors. - Every  colony  fhould  have  one 

fortified  poft  on  the  beft  and  fecureft  harbour,  and 
if  pofiible  on  a  convenient  inland  navigation,  not 
only  for  the  purpofes  of  planting  and  traffic,  but 
alfo  for  the  conveyance  of  fhip  timber — docks  and 
yards  and  magazines  of  the  beft  naval  (lores 
the  countries  will  afford  fhould  be  eftablifhed — - 
fhip  builders  fettled,  men  of  war  built,  and 
loaded  home  with  the  productions  of  the  refpec- 
tive  countries,  in  exchange  for  the  manufactures 
of  France  ;  building  men  of  war  in  this  manner, 
would  be  infinitely  more  beneficial  than  to  have 
them  gratis,  even  from  the  Swedes  and  Genoefe. 
The  king’s  fhips,  which  were  not  employed  on  re¬ 
gular  convoys,  and  home  ftations,  fhould  be  con- 
ftantly  failing  from  colony  to  colony — ftrengthen- 
ing  and  invigorating  them,  and  in  a  few  years 
not  only  perfectly  fecure  them  from  all  foreign  at¬ 
tacks,  but  eftablifh  their  importance  to  the  mother 
country,  on  the  moft  durable  foundations.  5thiy, 
To  profecute  the  Newfoundland  fifliery  with  all 

4  imaginable 
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imaginable  vigor — but  to  keep  to  the  letter  of  the 
treaty  fairly,  and  not  give  the  court  of  England 
any  reafon  for  umbrage — to  keep  a  fleet  of  ftore 
fhips  in  the  fifhing  leafon,  on  the  banks,  that  the 
fifhing  fhips  may  not  find  the  want  of  Cape  Breton 
a  lofs,  and  from  this  meafure,  find  the  iflands  of 
St.  Peter  and  Miquelon  amply  fufficient  for  all 
fifhing  purpofes — The  memorialift  further  lhows 
how  vaft  a  difference  there  is  between  keeping 
50,000  marines  in  pay,  or  the  fame  number  of  fol- 
diers,  as  the  one  will  be,  in  the  aforefaid  manner, 
employed  in  greatly  increafing  the  trade — and  the 
confumption  of  the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom, 
and  thereby  adding  prodigioufly  to  the  general 
wealth,  and  confequently  to  that  of  the  king  : 
whereas  the  fervice  of  the  other  has  a  direCt  con¬ 
trary  tendency.  In  the  next  place,  the  memoria¬ 
lift:  urged  the  neceffity  of  the  king’s  encouraging 
the  noblefie  to  ferve  in  the  navy,  in  confiderable 
numbers,  as  a  meat  encouragement  to  the  Tailors — 
and  laftly,  propofed  that  in  time  of  war  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  all  prizes,  royal  fhips  and  others,  be 
veiled  in  the  captors  *. 

If  this  extremely  fcnfible  paper  was  not  fo  long, 
I  fhould  have  inferted  a  tranflation  of  the  whole; 
but  as  it  would  have  exceeded  the  bounds  I  could 
allow  it,  I  have  given  you  as  clear  an  idea  of  its 
contents  as  I  was  able. 

I  may  without  any  exaggeration  afiert,  that  was 
this  plan  fully  and  vigoroufly  followed — all  other 
encouragement  given  to  the  agriculture,  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  kingdom  •,  the  bufinefs  of  fhip 
building  profecuted  as  before  obferved — and 

*  I  have  tranflated  M.  de  Mirabeau’s  piece  relative  to  the 
French  navy,  which  is  curious,  and  proves  the  truth  of  many 
of  the  fentimqnts  I  have  ventured  to  adopt.  See  Letter  X. 

withal, 


withal*  order,  regularity  and  oeconomy  introduced 
into  the  management  of  the  finances,  and  expenfive 
connections  with  other  powers  given  up — were 
thefe  points  to  become  for  a  few  years,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  French  government,  we  fhould  not 
then  fee  England  fuperior  by  fea  to  France,  but  in 
all  probability  far  inferior:  but  all  muft  and  will 
depend  on  the  giving  the  people  a  confidera- 
ble  time  to  recruit — and  not  hurry  them  into  ano¬ 
ther  war  becaufe  the  kingdom  bears  a  flourilhing 
appearance,  and  becaufe  (fhould  fuch  an  event 
take  place)  a  noble  navy  is  ready  for  aCtion  :  The 
evil  day  of  war  fhould  be  put  off  as  long  as  pof- 
fible  but  preparations  for  it  never  forgot  in  the 

times  of  the  profoundeft  peace - Such  is  what 

true  politics  requires  of  the  French  miniftry :  how 
far  they  are  likely  to  execute  fuch  ideas,  is  too 
vague  a  conjecture.  That  part  which  they  have 
engaged  in,  they  profecute  with  vigor. 
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LETTER  VI. 


SO  many  volumes  have  been  written  on  the 
government,  and  ranks  of  people  in  trance 
—on  their  manners,  cuftoms,  and  religious  de¬ 
putes  *,  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  three  latter  points 
tolerably  well  known  to  her  neighbours,  that  you 
will  not  expert  I  (hould  take  up  much  of  your 
time,  in  giving  you  any  details  on  thefe  fubjects . 

I  cannot,  however,  fo  entirely  let  them  pafs,  but  I 
muft  offer  a  few  remarks  *,  and  endeavour  to  dif- 
play  their  real  peculiarities— —fox  thefe  are  ever  wor¬ 
thy  of  obfervation ;  and  afford  no  flight  entertain¬ 
ment  to  a  philofophic  mind. 

The  government  of  France  is,  without  doubt, 
the  moft  fecurely  arbitrary  of  any  upon  earth ;  many 
have  the  appearance  of  more  defpotic  authority,  but 
none  more  of  the  reality .  The  eaftern  empires— 
the  African  ones — that  of  the  Turks — the  Ruf¬ 
fian,  and,  in  general ,  thofe  where  a  mere  defpotifin 
reigns,  are  greatly  fubjeft  to  revolutions,  and  bloody 
cataftrophes :  That  excefs  of  power  render  them  fo 
infecure,  that  the  prince  is  fcarcely  for  a  momeni 
fafe  and  firmly  feated  on  his  throne.  Whereas  in 
thofe  kingdoms  where  parliaments,  fenates,  or  other 
publick  bodies  of  people  exift,  with  an  appearance 
of  great  power,  and  the  reality  of  feme ,  between 
the  fovereign  and  people,  the  idea  of  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  or  mixture  of  liberty,  ftrikes  t  he  attention  of 
the  fubjeft,  and  keeps  them  from  engaging  in 

thofe 
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thofe  defpcratc  and  bloody  confpiracies,  which 
hurl  To  many  defpotic  princes  from  their  thrones. 

The  edicts  of  the  king  of  France  have  not  the 
force  of  laws,  until  they  are  regiftered  by  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Paris ;  the  members  of  which  frequent¬ 
ly  remonftrate  to  their  fovereign  in  very  warm  and 
exprelfive  terms  againft  his  edids,  and  fonletimes 
even  refufe  their  concurrence  :  Here  lies  the  fecu- 
rity  of  the  king’s  power-,  this  fliowof  liberty  fervcs 
the  people  inftead  of  the  reality -9  they  are  fatis* 
fied  with  daring  to  oppofe,  where,  in  fad*  oppofi- 
tion  is  of  no  effed*  for  the  king  holds  a  bed  of 
juftice,^  and  caufes  his  edids  to  be  regiftered  in 
his  prefence — after  which  they  have  the  fame  force, 
as  if  the  parliament  had  regiftered  them  without 
him.  This  bed  of  juftice,  as  it  is  called,  is  m> 
thing  more  than  the  king’s  prefiding  in  a  council  of 
the  parliament. 

Such  a  fyftem  of  government  coulch  fcarcely  be 
framed  for  any  purpofe,  but  to  render  arbitrary 
power  wonderfully  lecure.  It  effedually  deceives 
the  people :  for  to  their  minds,  fo  infatuated  with 
the  magnitude  of  their  idea  of  the  grand  monar- 
que,  fuch  refolute  oppofition  as  his  edids  fome- 
times  meet  with  in  Parliament,  amazes  them ;  and 
gives  them  a  notion  of  liberty,  which  renders  the 
truth  lefs  apparent.  It  is  incredible  what  num¬ 
bers  of  Frenchmen  will  infift  violently  that  their 
king  is  far  from  being  abfolute — that  they  are  a 
free  people — and  that  the  legiftative  power  re- 
fides  not  in  the  king,  but  jointly  with  his  parlia¬ 
ment. 

The  parliaments  are  indeed  fometimes  fo  very 
refradory,  and  oppofe  the  court  fo  ftrcnuoufty  as 
to  draw  on  themfelves  the  immediate  difpleafure 
©f  the  king— all  the  oppofing  members  of  that  of 
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Paris  have  been  banifhed  from  the  capital  to  fome 
obfcure  towns  more  than  once — with  other  figns  of 
anger,  not  a  little  formidable  to  a  French  fubjeft — 
but  the  popularity  they  gained,  and  their  conti¬ 
nued  oppofition  to  the  royal  will,  was  not  a  little 
flattering  to  the  advocates  of  French  liberty. 
The  fame  fpirit  has  animated  the  provincial  par¬ 
liaments,  and  induced  them  to  perfevere  with  the 
fame  refolute  fteadinefs  againft  fome  of  the  gover¬ 
nors  of  provinces :  they  have  been  treated  indeed 
pretty  cavalierly,  fufficiently  fo,  one  would  appre¬ 
hend,  to  convince  the  French  patriots,  that  their 
idea  of  liberty  is  wretchedly  delufive. 

If  you  look  from  the  parliaments  to  the  feveral 
ranks  of  people,  you  will  find  the  utmoft  deference 
and  dependance  upon  the  royal  power  *,  and  this 
in  a  furprizing  degree.  The  very  principles  of 
the  court  is,  that  all  muft  ferve ,  and  be  implicitly 
obedient.  The  very  princes  of  the  blood ;  the 
dauphin  himielf  is  nothing — the  king’s  will,  is 
the  only  enquiry.  They  are  kept  in  utter  depen¬ 
dance  on  the  mimfters,  and  fcarce  ever  fuffered  to 
have  any  fhare  in  publick  bufinefs,  which  natural¬ 
ly  throws  them  into  difilpation  and  debauchery — 
the  ftate  in  which  the  minifters  like  belt  to  fee 
them.  The  prince  ot  Conty,  with  great  difficul¬ 
ty,  in  the  war  of  1741,  obtained  a  command  in 
Italy,  gained  a  battle — and  became  popular  in  the 
army — the  confequence  of  which  was,  lie  was  im¬ 
mediately  laid  afide,  and  never  more  heard  of  in 
a  military  capacity. 

i  he  nobility  are  educated  with  a  conftant  idea 
of  obedience  to  the  crown,  and  reverence  for  it. 

It  is  expe&ed  by  the  court,  that  they  lhould  lpend 
fome  years  in  the  fervice— it  is  the  fafhion— and 
they  almotl  all  do  it— whoever  omits  it,  can  fcarce 
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flhow  himfiplf  in  company.  It  is  very  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceive  what  a  vaft  dependency  this  throws  them 
into.  Their  eftates  are  in  general  fmall,  not  fo 
confiderable  as  the  Spanilh  nobility —  nor  near  fo 
great  as  thofe  of  England*,  of  courfe  they  ftand  in 
need  of  polls  and  penfions,  great  numbers  of  thefe 
are  at  the  king’s  difpofal,  and  add  another,  and  no 
inconfiderable  link  to  the  fame  chain. 

cc  The  military  life  is  entirely  decifive  with  our 
nobility,”  fays  M.  de  Boulainvilliers,  (C  it  is  the 
only  profeffion  at  prefent  in  France  that  is  thought 
honourable.  In  general  our  gentlemen  abandon 
their  lands,  and  the  care  of  agriculture,  for  em¬ 
bracing  the  profeffion  of  arms.  We  call  this 
amc-ngft  us,  ferving  the  ftate.  The  nobility 
would  ferve  it  much  better  if  they  gave  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  augmenting  the  riches  of  the  monarchy, 
by  employing  themfelves  on  the  produfts  of  their 
eftates.”  *  * 

Ecclefiaftical  preferment  is  entirely  in  the  crown, 
and  prodigiously  confiderable  it  is :  after  which 
■faft,  I  need  not  obferve  on  the  king’s  meeting  with 
all  reverent  obedience  here. 

Indeed  their  revenues  are  greatly  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  with  thofe  of  the  kingdom  at  large.  M.  de 
Boulainvilliers  fays,  “  The  clergy,  in  general,  en¬ 
joy  a  rental  of  8,750,000 /.  and  neverthelefs  they 
compofe  a  body  of  only  500,000  fubjedls,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  thirty  fourth  part  of  the  nation  ;  if 
the  reft  enjoyed  a  proportionable  revenue,  that  of 
the  monarchy  would  be  297,500,000/.  whereas  it 
is  fuppofed  to  be  only  87,500,000 /.”  And  in 
another  place  he  fays,  “  that  their  buildings  alone, 
amount  to  21,875,000  /.  fterling.” 

To  rivet  all  the  numerous  lets  of  people  that 
depend  on  the  court,  yet  ftronger  to  their  implicit 
•  obedience 
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obedience— the  clergy,  military  and  noblefle,  have 
in  France  a  great  power  o^er  the  lower  people,  or 
Bourgeois,  as  they  are  called,  and  peafants  :  this 
power  extends  fo  far  as  to  be  twenty  times  a  hea¬ 
vier  burthen  upon  the  latter,  than  the  immediate , 
though  heavy  hand  of  arbitrary  power  itfelf.  The 
oppreffions  of  this  fort  under  which  they  frequently 
labour,  are  very  terrible.  The  diftance  between 
the  different  ranks  of  people,  is  fo  great,  that 
juftice  fcarce  ever  reaches  the  lower  ones,  when  op- 
pofed  to  a  fuperior.  This  is  no  where  more  vifible 
than  among  hufbandmen  and  labourers,  who  are 
fo  wretchedly  dependant  on  the  petty  delegates 
of  power  as  to  meet  with  oppreffion  in  every 
fhape  :  accordingly  we  fee  them,  almoft  univerfal- 
ly,  a  very  miferable  fet  of  beings,  bringing  their 
children  in  general  up  ro  the  army,  that  they  may 
not  meet  with  the  lame  fate  as  themfelves  :  this 
fyftcm  unites  all  the  fuperior  ranks  yet  clofer  to 
the  crown,  as  it  is  from  thence  they  receive  their 
power  over  their  inferiors  —  but  it  is  attended  with 
very  fatal  effedis  upon  the  culture  of  the  earth. 

Even  among  higher  degrees  of  men  we  find 
the  fame  dependance  of  every  rank,  on  that  above 
it:  a  great  nobleman  has  a  train  of  people  entire¬ 
ly  dependant  on  him  — he  is  the  Have  of  the  mini- 
iter,  and  the  latter  of  his  matter’s  miftrefs  perhaps, 
but  rnoft  certainly  of  him  [elf. 

It  is  the  take  in  France,  for  all  that  can  poffibly 
afford  it,  (and  of  courfe  tor  many  that  cannot)  to 
live  in  the  capital.  This  is  a  moil  devoted  lriend 
to  luxury,  which  neceffarily  begets  poverty — and 
then  dependance — it  is  therefore  encouraged  by 
the  court.  There  are  however  many  ill  effects 
flowing  from  this  practice  :  befides  the  ilrong  ten¬ 
dency  it  mutt  undoubtedly  have  to  afiitt  the  views 
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of  the  crown,  in  ri vetting  for  ever  its  arbitrary 
power  on  the  necks  of  the  people  *,  it  occafions  the 
provinces  to  be  negledled  ;  land  owners  not  con¬ 
tent  with  having  a  power  of  oppreffing  their  in¬ 
feriors  on  their  eftates,  delegate  it  to  their  agents, 
fcewards  and  managers  ;  in  fuch  hands  the  people’s 
inifery  becomes  ten-fold:  Agriculture  receives  a 
deep  wound,  in  fcarce  ever  having  her  intereft  un¬ 
der  the  eye  of  the  lord  of  the  foil :  the  poor  are 
governed  defpotically  by  his  reprefentatives  ;  and 
all  ranks  of  people  in  his  power,  doubly  fqueezed, 
firft  to  fupport  the  landlords  expenfive  life  in  the 
capital  *,  and  fecondly  to  enable  the  agent  to  fill 
his  own  pockets,  a  bufinefs  which  will  not  fail  to 
go  on  brifkly,  when  he  is  never  under  the  eye  of 
his  mailer.  The  cafe  would  be  very  different,  if 
the  hammer  was  fpent  in  the  country  :  in  Head  of 
which,  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  large  fortunes, 
refide  the  whole  year  in  Paris,  never  feeing  their 
eilates  except  now  and  then  poffibly  in  a  hally  par¬ 
ty  of  pleafure,  if  at  no  great  diftance  from  Paris  — 
but  if  in  a  remote  province,  fcarce  ever. 

The  manners  of  that  celebrated  metropolis  (I 
mean  among  the  better  rank)  are  of  the  agreeable 
voluptuous  kind,  and  lulls  them  into  the  moil  ef¬ 
feminate  foftnefs  :  of  fuch  pernicious  elf  eel  is  fuch 
a  life,  that  were  it  not  for  the  principle  of  honour, 
the  national  charadler  would  never  be  fupported, 
fo  few  commanders  are  there,  who  have  not  been 
in  fome  meafure  enervated  by  the  luxurious  re¬ 
finements  of  Paris  :  Indeed  we  find  that  honour 
has  not  of  late  years  been  able  to  make  head 
againft  the  ftronger  principles  of  the  times,  which 
are  far  from  being  truly  honourable. 

It  is  commonly  afiferted  with  fome  appearance 
of  truth,  that  it  is  the  French  officers  who  in  gene¬ 
ral 


ral  fupport  the  credit  of  their  arms,  and  that 
whenever  any  failings  happen,  it  is  owing  to  the 
common  men.  I  do  not  enquire  into  particular 
affertions,  as  they  muft  ever  be  very  dubious,  but 
the  fact  ought  philofophically  to  be  true:  The 
common  men  can  have  no  principle  but  the  cud¬ 
gel,  and  fixpenee  a-day — they  are  in  many  cir- 
cumftances  of  life,  bore  down  with  wrttchednefs, 
before  they  enter  the  army,  expecting  in  the  mi¬ 
litary  life,  bread,  and  an  afylum  from  their  perfecu- 
tors :  From  their  birth  to  their  grave  they  never 
meet  with  any  thing  but  flavery  in  a  thoulhnd  dif¬ 
ferent  fhapes,  which,  if  it  does  not  bow  down  the 
courage  of  the  mod  daring,  while  hunger  oppref- 
fes  the  body,  I  know  not  what  will  effeCt  it.  So 
circumftanced,  what  can  be  expected  from  their 
common  men  !  Inftead  of  wondering  at  their  per¬ 
forming  lo  little ;  it  is  to  me  amazing  they  fhould 
ever  ffiow  any  figns  of  courage  :  but  this  difficulty 
mult  be  refolved  into  the  perfection  of  the  art  of 
war,  which  by  means  of  tactics  and  artillery  turns 
an  army  into  a  mere  machine — a  general  of  the 
true  military  genius  (may  I  not  fay  the  falfe  ? )  now 
a  days,  experts  not  courage  from  his  meq,  but 
mechanical  accuracy  :  This  is  the  gcncralfhip  of 
the  late  war;  never  was  any  truth  rendered  more 
finking  than  this  by  the*  king  of  Pruffia.  He 
gained  every  thing  by  mathematicks  and  calcula¬ 
tion — were  I  not  an  enemy  to  paradoxes,  I  ihould 

add— nothing  by  courage. — But  to  return - 

Honour,  of  which  the  trench  talk  lb  much, 
gives  a  principle  of  aCtion  to  their  officers,  which 
fupplies  thole  deficiencies  under  which  they  la- 
bcmi  in  common  with  their  men,  belides  that  fpe- 
cies  of  liberty,  which  they  enjoy  fuperior  to  the 
lower  ranks,  mult  operate  in  ibme  mealure  to  the 
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enlargement  of  their  minds  *,  and  beyond  all  doubt 

is  attended  (on  companion  with  the  common  men) 

with  effeds,  too  often  attributed  to  their  high  ideas  of 

honour  *,  the  operation  of  which  may  poffibly  with 

Greater  propriety  be  held  in  oppofition  to  the  effe¬ 
te  r  ,  r  -  A  *• 

minacy  of  the  capital. 

Thefe  unconnected  thoughts  on  the  effeds 
which  probably  may  attend  the  luxurious  lives  led 
by  fuch  vait  numbers  of  officers  in  Paris,  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  your  candour,  not  doubting  but  you  will 
at  lead  agree  with  me  in  attributing  fome  effed  to 
it  :  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  not  admit  of  pre- 
cifenefs. 

The  manners  of  Paris  are  at  prefent  pretty  well 
known — not  by  travellers,  for  nine  tenths  of  them 
are  never  admitted  into  good  company — or  in 
other  words,  into  their  flipper  parties  •,  and  all  be- 
fide  is  mere  form  and  ceremony — whereas  at  Lon¬ 
don,  Rome,  and  Naples,  &c.  a  ftranger  of  any  rank 
gets  into  the  moll  agreeable  parties  with  little 
trouble  :  In  this  refped  the  unfociablenefs  of  the 
French  deftroys  the  true  politenefs.  In  a  few  ge¬ 
nuine  and  fenfible  writings — in  their  theatrical 
pieces  — and  by  the  reports  of  thofewho  have  redded 
long  in  France,  a  tolerable  idea  may  be  formed- — 
but  thole  who  imagine  it  to  be  gained  in  the  tours 
of  travellers  by  frequenting  publick  diverfions,  and 
the  common  company  they  unavoidably  fall  into,  are 
greatly  mitlaken/  One  remark,  however,  in  juft  ice 
ought  to  be  annexed  ;  it  is,  that  thole  who  are  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  truly  polite  manners  of  this  famous 
capital  fuffer  no’lofs — there  would  be  nothing 
gained  by  the  acquaintance,  but  fatisfying  curio- 
fity. 

The  cafe  is  otherwife  in  the  provinces,  at  fome 
di  ft  a  nee  from  Pans :  You  will  in  them  find  the 

agreeable 
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agreeable  French  chearfulnefs  (which  certainly  is  a 
moft  aftonifhing  phenomenon,  all  circum  dances 
con  fide  red)  mixed  with  every  quality  th  *t  can  ren¬ 
der  the  company  of  the  inhabitants  pleafing,  with¬ 
out  thofe  adulterations  of  fuperficial  varni  h  and 
naufeous  poluenefs,  which  turn  all  the  efience  ot 
conversion  into  imaginary  decorations  :  add  to 
this,  you  wjll  not  find  that  vile  contempt  of  all 
naorals  when  they  come  in  competition  with  the 
fafhion  :  thefe  are  common  in  the  great  city — but 
are  rare  in  the  diftant  provinces. 

One  great  deficiency  in  the  provinces  of  France, 
and  which  marks  very  ftrongiy  the  inequality 
among  the  inhabitants,  at  the  lame  time  tint  it 

fhows  a  badly  conducted  agriculture - is  the 

want  of  country  gentlemen,  who  live  conftantly  on 
their  own  e dates  of  imali  value — of  one  or  two 
hundred  pounds  per  c.n;nir,i  \  or  in  other  words 
with  an  income  juft  fuflicient  to  live  comfortably 
and  agreeably,  in  a  good  houfe — well  furmlhed  •, 
and  a  good  table  kept —  This  being  fo  finely  cal¬ 
culated,  for  eafy  gradation,  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  ranks,  is  very  rare  in  France  :  Where  you 
,  would  moft  expedt  it,  you  will  in  general  find  a 
great  deficiency  of  the  comforts  of  life — for  inch 
a  rank  of  men,  are  not  only  expefrd  to  every 
neighbouring  great  one,  but  in  gen  re1,  for  vane 
of  intereft,  very  fharply  taxed.  Nor  is  there,  1 
may  fay,  in  all  France,  one  well  fed,  well  cloathcd, 
warm ,  and  lubftantial  hufbandn  an  -  which,  of  all 
mankind,  is  to  the  date  the  moft  uii  ful  member. 

As  to  the  laws  of  France,  which  bind  all  tin  ie 
various  feis  of  people,  1  m  ed  not  l  e  particular  in 
any  information  Qn  that  head  :  an  observing  man 
does  not  afk  what  is  the  law  ?  but — how  is  it  e  e- 
cuted  ? — and  when  once  a  country  is  nan  ed, 
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the  government  of  which  is  arbitrary,  both 
queftions  anfwer  themfelves.  Indeed  this  point  is 
another  of  the  miferies  under  which  a  people  groan, 
whole  fovereign’s  will  is  above,  or  rather,  is  the 
law.  For  inftead  of  being  proceeded  by  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  fecure  from  all  trefpafs  and  op- 
preflions,  what  ought  to  be  attended  with  thefe 
effects  is  turned  againft  them  by  all  more  power¬ 
ful  than  themfelves.  Infomuch,  that  law  is  a  fure 
inftrument  in  the  hands  of  every  rich  man,  for  the 
deftruCfion  of  every  poor  one.  And  as  to  all  fuits 
or  cades,  in  which  the  king — -that  is  any  petty  of¬ 
ficer — for  inftance,  an  intendant’s  deputy’s  whore’s 
footman  is  concerned  agrainft  others  of  much  the 
fame  rank ,  juftice  will  be  warped  from  her  intent 
by  the  convincing  argument  of  power.  There 
lies  the  mifery  of  unbounded  authority  being  lodg¬ 
ed  in  the  hands  of  one  man — for  every  Tingle  per¬ 
du  rendered  unhappy  by  the  monarch  himfelf, 
thoufands  will  meet  the  fate  from  the  very  under¬ 


ling’s  underling. 

Of  all  oppreflions,  there  are  none  on  the  globe 
fo  cutting  as  thofe  which  flow  from  the  law. 
For  mankind  to  be  involved  in  all  kinds  of  wretch- 
ednefs  from  that  very  cade,  which  ought  ever  to 
be  their  protection,  is  a  fling  fo  feelingly  painful 
that  it-  is  pafl  endurance — That  dcfpotiim,  fire, 
floods,  or  military  execution  fhould  be  their  ruin, 
is  an  effeCt  not  to  be  wondered  at,  it  is  their  na¬ 
ture,  deflgn,  and  very  effence,  when  they  gain  a 
head  to  become  the  deftruCfion  of  mankind — far 
oi  her  wife  with  law — but  in  the  perverfion.  in 
thofe  countries  which  boaft  of  freedom,  this  mode 
of  llavery  reigns — dilatorineis  and  expence  ferve 
the  turn  of  thofe  lava*  e  deteftable  monflers — 
thofe  haroies  the  lawyers  !  Would  to  heaven  I 
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could  ftamp  them  with  an  epithet  equal  to  their 
fcoundrel  profeffion  ! 

There  is  one  branch  of  law  in  France,  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  which,  is  in  the  king,  that  in  many  re- 
lpe6ts  is  very  valuable  *,  I  mean  the  police.  1  he 
internal  management  of  the  kingdom  from  the 
ftrift  and  regular  execution  of  the  laws  relating  to 
the  police,  is  extremely  good  in  various  particu¬ 
lars  ;  particularly  in  the  prevention  of  robberies  •, 
although  in  this  refpeft  an  unadvileabk  feverity 
defeated  its  intents.  On  the  fir  ft  infli&ing  that 
dreadful  punifhment,  the  breaking  on  the  croft;,  for 
the  crime  of  murder,  it  was  attended  with  won¬ 
derful  effedts,  which  made  luch  an  imprdfion  on 
the  court,  that  a  frefti  edict  was  in  a  few  vears  ift 
fued,  extending  the  fame  punifhment  to  robbing  — 
robberies  became  very  rare— but  never  robbery 
happened  without  murder — the  punifhment  on 
difcovery,  was  the  fame— the  fecurity  to  the  per¬ 
petrator  infinitely  greater:  time  inured  abandoned 
people  to  this  horrid  punifhment,  and  murders 
have  been  too  common,  though  not  near  in  that 
dreadful  degree  they  are  in  iome  countries  where 
the  punifhment  is  lels  levere. 

I  fincerely  wifh  that  1  had  any  reafon  to  think 
the  prefent  ftate  of  religion  in  k  ranee,  worth  one 
half  hour  of  your  time  to  read  any  thing  that  can 
be  wrote  concerning  it.  I  know  but  one  reip  <51 
in  which  it  is  of  the  lealt  confequence  to  civil 
matters — which  is  the  re-aimiinon  or  complete 
depreftion  of  tire  Jefuits — not  that  their  re  igious 
tenets  fignify  the  leaft,  but  that  is  not  the  crie  with 
their  political,  which  are  of  inch  a  tendency  that 
all  truly  fenfible  monarchs  and  ftates  can  do  no 
otherways  than  extirpate  them  from  their  cl  >mi- 
nions  root  and  branch.  The  political  conduct  of 
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the  Sardinian  court,  in  this  refped,  is  worthy  a 
minute  attention. 

As  to  the  religion  of  the  higher  ranks  of  people 
in  France,  and  of  all  thofe  whole  education,  and 
converfe  with  the  world  have  had  any  effeft  in 
opening  their  minds,  to  the  plain  influence  of  com¬ 
mon  fenfe,  in  whatever  fhape  (he  may  appear,  it  is 
almoft  univerfally  deifrn  ;  but  the  exceffive  luxury 
of  the  capita],  has  given  fuch  power  to  fenfuality, 
that  even  deifrn,  it  is  thought,  will  give  place  to  the 
more  enticing  dodtrines,  or  rather  no  coch  ines  of 
materialiim,  which,  I  am  well  informed,  has  of 
late  made  furprizing  advances  amongft  the  firft 
people  in  the  court.  What  further  improvements 
in  thefe  ideas  the  ingenuity  of  man  may  be  able  to 
invent,  is  very  difficult  to  fay  •,  but  I  ifiould  appre¬ 
hend  materialifm  mull  be  their  ne  plus  ultra. 


L  E  T  T  E  R  VII. 

/  ' 

^  f  ft 


SINCE  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  who  prided 
himlelf  io  much  on  the  encouragement  of  arts, 
fciences,  and  literature,  they  have  kept  their  ground 
in  France,  with  no  flight  degree  of  reputation  : 
Although  they  have  not,  in  the  prelent  king’s 
reign,  made  fo  diftinguifhed  a  figure  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding;  yet  has  the  kingdom,  in  this  period,  pro¬ 
duced  many  very  eminent  men,  in  nioft  branches 
of  human  art  and  learning.  As  to  the  companion 
of  the  two  ages,  the  prelent  French  writers  are  not 
to  be  implied  ly  relied  on,  for  it  feems  to  be  as 
much  the  fufhion  in  France,  to  bellow  excdTive 
praife  on  their  cotemporaries,  as  in  England,  to 
deny  them  their  juft;  fhare  of  merit.  Indeed  the 
age  of  Lewis  XV.  will  by  n  >  means  bear  a  com¬ 
panion  with  that  of  Lewis  XIV. 

The  harmony  which  in  general  reigns  amongft 

the  learned,  and  the  artifts  in  France - the 

multitude  of  focieties  for  the  promotion  of 
literature,  and  in  particular  the  French  aca¬ 
demy,  with  the  tafte  for  patronage,  which  is  a 
fafhion  among  the  great — all  conipire  to  fpread  a 
general  knowledge,  and  bring  the  fciences  and 
polite  literature  into  repute  ;  while  the  large  re¬ 
venues 'of  the  crown,  and  the  riches  of  the  better 
part  of  the  nation,  are  the  means  of  iupporting  no 
inconfiderabie  expence  in  tiie  fine  arts.  The  bril¬ 
liant  figure  which  architecture,  painting,  &c.  made 
under  Lewis  XI V  throws  a  Itrong  reflection  on 
lucceeding  monarchs,  who  do  not  encourage  thofe 

arts. 


arts,  becaufe  comparifons  are  always  the  firft  ideas 
of  mankind  in  thefe  affairs :  And  the  eftablifli- 
ments  which  that  monarch. fixed  for  their  encou¬ 
ragement  could  not  be  dropped  with  any  degree 
of3 reputation.  But  there  is  another  circumftance 
winch  will  always  fecure  the  fine  arts,  a  warm  re¬ 
ception  amongfc  princes,  rich  enougn  to  patronize 
them  5  and  that  is,  their  being  in  general,  the 
only  means  of  gratifying  their  vanity,  and  difplay- 
ing  their  fupenority  over  very  rich  fubjects.  fvldg- 
nificent  palaces,  Iplendid  furniture,  fine  paintings, 
collections  of  all  kinds,  with  a  capital  band  of  mu- 
fic,  are  all  precifely  the  moft  alluring  flattering 
amufements  a  monarch  can  command. 

The  fums  which  Lewis  XIV.  expended  in  pro- 
digioufly  expenfive  buildings — and  tne  encourage- 
ment  he  gave  to  the  other  fine  aits,  gained  him  fix 
times  the  reputation  of  his  numerous  conquefts 
_they  acquired  him  fuch  a  party  all  over  Europe, 
that  he  owed  his  other  fame,  in  no  imall  degree, 
to  their  friendfhip  and  partiality:  There  never 
was  a  monarch  who  was  an  encourager  of  arts  and 
learning,  that  did  not  leave  a  great  reputation  be 
hind  him,  whether  he  deferved  it  or  not.  What  a- 
dulation  has  been  ofiered  to  the  memory  of  Lewis 
XIV. !  Flow  different  would  have  been  the  caie 

had  he  neglefted  the  fine  arts  ! 

As  a  patron,  the  prefent  king  of  France  mu  it  not 
be  named  with  the  laft.  The  crown  affords  no  in- 
con  fide  fable  encouragement  to  academies,  umver- 
fities,  artifts,  &c.  but  it  is  rather  the  crown  than 


the  king.  'I 
walking  mere 


There  is  a  great  difference  between 
-ely  in  the  path  chalked  out  by  another 
defpifed  for  leaving  it — and  (bowing 
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France  the  eftablifhments  of  Lewis  XIV.  are  con¬ 
tinued,  and  fome  penfions  granted  to  men  of 
learning,  but  no  figns  of  the  fpirit  of  patronage 
in  the  king  himfelf  ;  although  he  had  for  many 
years  a  miftrefs  of  molt  certainly  a  fine  tafte,  and 
who  piqued  herlelf  much  on  the  encouragements 
fhe  gave  to  merit  in  every  branch  of  art  and 
learning.  She  did  much  :  but  could  not  infufe  a 
tafte  into  the  king. - It  will  not  be  unentertain¬ 

ing  to  you  here,  to  take  a  flight  furvey  of  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  Hate  of  the  arts  in  France,  and  I  rather  chufe 
to  lay  before  you  a  few  obfervations  of  this  kind, 
be cau fe  there  are  two  opinions  current — the  one 
that  all  at  prefent  in  that  nation  is  defpicable — the 
other,  that  true  genius,  elegance  and  tafte,  exifts 
no  where  elfe. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  notwithftanding  fuch 
vaft  fums  have  been  fpent  on  buildings  by  Lewis 
XIV.  and  the  prefcnt  king,  that  architecture  has 
not  Hou riflied  in  France.  No  nation  in  Europe 
has  fpent  fo  much  on  it— and  fcarce  any  has  fhown 
a  worie  tafte.  If  we  examine  the  pride  of  Louis 
and  the  kingdom,  the  proud  Verfailles,  we  fhall 
find  it  a  heap  of  littlenefles.  A  vaft  pile  of  diffe¬ 
rent  buildings,  without  unity,  fymmetry,  grace,  ele¬ 
gance,  or  in  fhort  any  true  tafte:  a  monument  of 
the  want  of  tafte  of  thofe  brilliant  times.  Hxa- 
mine  all  the  other  ftruCtures  of  that  magnificent 
king,  and  none  will  be*  found  equal  to  the  Louvre  : 
To  what  pur  pole  did  he  build  ?  to  what  purpofe  did 
he  fhow  the  lnlendor  and  riches  of  his  crown,  if  he 
did  not  lurpafs  a  palace  already  in  being:  a  palace 
in  the  midft  of  his  capital,  which  mourned  the 
want  of  tafte  in  France,  to  fee  it  then  unfinifhed ! 
Should  the  wretched  vanity  of  forcing  nature  in  the 
defarts  of  Verfailles,  prevail  againft  the  dictates  of 
genuine  tafte  ?  Half  the  millions  that  were  fpent 

to 
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to  purchafe  ridicule  there,  would  have  rendered 
Paris  the  fineft  city  upon  earth. 

But  it  was  not  in  Verfailles  alone,  that  the  ar¬ 
chitects  of  Lewis  XIV.  difplayed  their  want  of 
tafte,  his  inferior  palaces  are  all  wanting,  in  that 
beautiful  fimplicity  which  conftitutes  the  greateft 
merit  of  architecture  :  the  ornaments  of  Trianon 
and  Marly,  which  have  been  fo  extoiied  by  the 
French,  are  in  a  molt  falfe  and  vicious  tafte.  T  he 
caftle  of  Mailbns  is  prailed  by  Voltaire  without  de- 
fcrt.  There  was  a  fatality  attended  all  the  palaces 
of  Louis  XIV.  The  only  building  in_a  good  tafte, 
was  the  new'  church  ot  the  royal  koipita!  of  inva¬ 
lids,  and  even  this  edifice  is  fome  removes  from 
perfection. 

If  we  examine  the  ftruftures  raifed  by  the  pre- 
fent  king,  we  fhall  in  the  proportion  of  number 
have  yet  left  to  commend.  The  buildings  he  di¬ 
rected  to  be  raifed  at  fo  conftderable  an  expence  at 
Choify  and  Bellevue  *,  are  proofs  of  this  affertion  ; 
they  are  fine  edifices,  but  net  beautiful  ones,  In¬ 
deed  the  prefent  French  tafte,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
times  of  Lewis  XiV.  wants  the  fimplex  munditiis 
in  architecture  :  finery,  fhow,  and  fumptuous  or¬ 
naments,  are  preferied  before  that  elegant  fim¬ 
plicity  which  refults  front  fyntmetiy  in  pcticc- 
tion. 

The  fquare  of  Lewis  XV.  which  was  fimlhed 
in  1754,  from  the  defigns,  and  under  the  conduCt 
of  M.  de  Gabriel,  firft  architect  to  the  king,  is 
a  very  fine  one,  and  does  honour  to  the  city,  at 
whole  expence  it  was  laid  out,  and  the  architecture 
which  partly  furrounds  it,  does  more  credit  to  the 
nation,  than  any  other  piece  of  the  prefent  age. 
The  facade  is  truly  noble.  It  mult  in  general 


♦  For  M.  Pompadour. 
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be  allowed  that  the  fquare  will  be  a  very  fine 
one. 

Architecture  in  France,  is  under  the  direction 
of  an  academy  royal,  at  the  head  of  which  M.  le 
Marquis  de  Marigny,  director  general  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  gardens,  arts,  academies  and  manufactures, 
prefides  *.  They  have  a  conilant  meeting  for 
three  hours  every  Monday  afternoon.  This  is  an 
extreme  good  inftitution,  as  it  is  the  certain  means 
of  cauling  a  communication  of  fentiments  :  regu- 

*  The  following  was,  not  long  fince,  a  correct  lift  of  their 
members  : 

M.  de  Marigny,  dir  eft  or. 

M.  Gabriel  ffrft  architect,  and  infpeftor  general  of  the 
buildings  to  the  king,  prefident. 

L’Ecuyer,  comptroller  of  Verfailles. 

Soufflot,  comptroller  of  Paris. 

Billaudel,  comptroller  of  Marly. 

.Azon.  comptroller  of  Choifi. 

De  Cotte,  comptroller  of  the  invalids. 

De  Luzi,  comptroller  of  Vincennes. 

Tanevot - De  Vigny - Contant - 


Chevotet. - 

Beaufire,  eldeft  archite£t  of  the  city. 

De  Lefpee. 

Camus,  fecretary  and  profeflor  of  mathematics. 
Loriot,  profeffor  of  architecture. 

Cartaut. 


Second  Class. 


Lorit,  profeffor  of  architecture. 


Guillot - Manfard - Godot. 


Beaufire  the  younger - Potain - 

Le  Charpentier- - Blondcl _ 

Franque - Le  Franc - Brebion— 

De  Lefpee  the  younger. 

Moranzel,  comptroller  of  Fontainebleau. 

Hupot,  engineer  in  chief,  of  the  highways,  and  bridges  of 


the  kingdom* 


lar 
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lar  converfation  between  artifts  of  the  fame  profef- 
fion,  muft  fometimes  turn  on  the  profeffion  itfelf, 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all.  i\nd  the  fchemes 
and  plans  which  are  examined  amongft  them,  are 
more  likely  to  have  all  their  real  defeCts  pointed 
out,  than  by  the  mere  handing  about,  which  is 
praCtifed  in  other  countries.  It  is  true,  all  the 
academies  upon  earth,  will  not  alter  the  national 
tafte  if  it  is  bad,  and  fcarcely  improve  it  to  per¬ 
fection  if  it  is  good;  but  whatever  that  tafte  is, 
they  will  form  an  execution  in  ir,  more  perfeCt 
than  it  is  probable  individuals  would.  More  alfo 
is  required,  by  the  nation,  of  an  architect,  who 
is  held  up  to  the  public  eye,  as  a  member  of  the 
academy,  than  of  one  not  fo  generally  known  ;  a 
greater  emulation  to  excel  fprings  frofn  this  cir- 
cumftance. 

The  following  are  the  moft  celebrated  archi¬ 
tects  at  prefent,  in  France  : 

'B  o  S  C  R  Y. 

Moft  known  by  the  gate  of  the  market  place  of 
St.  Germain,  and  the  chapel  of  Lorn,  and  col¬ 
lege. 

C  o  N  T  A  N  T. 

The  abbey  of  Pantemont,  the  belvidere  of  St. 
Cloud,  and  the  manufactory  of  tobacco,  are  his 
beft  works. 

X3  E  R  R  O  N  E  T. 

Famous  for  his  machines  for  the  conftruCtion 
of  bridges. 

Guespiere. 

Some  of  the  fketches  in  his  collection  are  elegant. 

Ser- 
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Servandoni. 

The  front  of  the  church  of  S.  Sulpice.  Many 
decorations  for  public  feafts. 

Soufflot. 

Many  edifices  in  Provence,  'and  the  church  of 
St.  Genevieve. 

*  -%  *  * 

The  art  of  fculpture  has  floutilhed  in  France, 
greatly  more  to  the  credit  of  the  nation  than  that 
of  architefture.  She  has  produced  feveral  ftatua- 
ries  of  great  and  diftinguilhed  merit — acknowledg¬ 
ed  fuch  by  all  Europe,  as  well  as  France  •,  and 
what  is  worthy  of  remark,  the  prefent  age,  or  that 
of  Lewis  XV.  is  not  deftitute  of  genius  in  this 
path  :  it  does  not  deferve  the  cenlures,  I  might 
lay  ridicule,  which  lome  Italian  authors  have 
thrown  on  it.  'I  he  academy  royal  of  paintirm  in¬ 
cludes  fculpture ;  an  eftablilhment,  which  upon 
the  whole  has  flourifhed  from  its  Firfl  inftitution, 
with  no  fmall  degree  of  reputation  :  I  (hall  lay 
before  you  a  concife  view  of  the  molt  celebrated 
of  the  French  fculptors,  that  have  adorned  the 
prefent  age  in  France. 

Adam. 

.  This  artifc,  to  molt  of  the  branches  of  his  art 
joined  a  fine  execution.  There  are  at  Berlin,  two 
groups  reprefenting  the  fports  of  hunting  and  filh- 
ing,  in  which  he  dilplayed  the  power  of  hjs  chif- 
lel.  In  the  hotel  de  Soubile,  the  figures  of  poetry 
painting,  niulic,  juftice,  hiltory  and  renown, .  in 
plailler;  at  Verfailles,  the  •Neptune  and  Amphy- 

trite  i 
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trite ;  and  at  Saint  Cloud,  the  Seine,  and  the 
Marne  are  all  of  his  hand.  His  Prometheus, 
though  much  admired  by  fome,  is  celebrated  for 
nothing,  but  the  infinity  of  labour  bellowed  upon 
it.  His  group  of  five  figures,  and  five  animals, 
at  Verfailles,  in  bronze — Mars  carefied  by  Love, 
at  Bellevue — The  enthufiafm  of  poetry — St.  Je¬ 
rome,  in  marble,  for  the  invalids — Abundance, 
turning  her  gifts  towards  the  earth,  at  Choiii,  are 
all  of  his  hand. 


A  D  A  IVt, 

Nicholas.  The  Maufoleum  of  the  queen  of 
Poland,  at  Bondecours.  The  two  figures  in  the 
front  of  the  chamber  of  accounts.  The  afiump- 
tion  for  the  chapel  of  the  college  of  Grammont. 
The  annunciation  in  the  front  of  the  oratory,  in 
the  ftreet  St.  Honore,  and  the  Indian  religion,  are 
his  beft  works. 

Bousseau, 

James.  This  moft  induftrious  artift  became 
firft  known  by  his  Uiyffes.  He  is  almoft  the  only 
inftance,  of  mere  laboriouinefs  railing  a  man  from 
obfcurity,  to  be  the  firft  artift  ol  a  gieat  monarch  \ 
this  was  the  caie  of  Boufteau ,  tor  he  laboured 
up  the  hill,  until  he  became  firft  fculptor  to  the 
king  of  Spain.  Many  pieces  of  his  are  at  Madrid. 
His3  tomb  of  M.  d’Argenfon  has  merit ;  but  the 
fame  cannot  be  faid  of  his  St.  Louis,  nor  his  bas- 
relief  in  the  chapel  of  the  houfe  of  Noailles,  at 
Notre-dame. 


Bertrand. 

His  beft  work  is  the  group  in  bronze  of  the  rape 

of  Helen,  at  Trianon.  His  figures  of  our  Savi- 
o  our 
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out,  juftice  and  power,  at  Notre-dame,  are  infe¬ 
rior,  but  not  entirely  without  merit. 

Bouchardon. 

This  fculptor  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great- 
eft  of  the  French  artids,  and  indeed  of  all  modern 
times.  He  ftudied  fome  time  at  Rome,  and  be¬ 
came  the  envy  of  that  capital.  Befides  a  great 
number  of  admirable  defigrrs  in  crayons,  he  pro¬ 
duced  pieces  of  fculpturc,  ol  a  noble  and  genuine 
merit.  At  St.  Sulpice,  are  fix  apoftles,  a  Chrid,  a 
virgin,  and  feveral  tombs,  of  his  hand  ;  pieces,  in 
which  the  fub]e£t  was  a  fhackle  upon  his  genius, 
but  not  diffidently  fo,  to  diveft  them  of  great 
merit.  In  the  chapel  of  Verfaiiles  is  his  bafs  releif 
of  S.  Charles.  In  the  park,  his  Proteus.  At 
Gros  Bois,  a  hunter  taming  a  bear.  At  Choifi, 
Love  making  a  bow  of  Hercules’s  club.  In 
the  Crenelle  dreet  at  Paris,  the  fountain,  is  one  of 
his  fineft  works,  by  lome  reckoned  the  bed.  In 
the  fquare  of  Lewis  XV.  the  equedrian  datue  of 

that  monarch  ^  his  chef  d’oeuvre. - Bouchar- 

don  greatly  improved  himfelf  at  Rome — nature 
had  given  him  talents,  the  mod  agreeable  and  de¬ 
licate  *,  and  the  ftudy  of  the  antique,  joined  to 
them  the  fevere  and  noble  •,  condituting  altogether 
the  truly  beautiful,  as  the  diftinfl  character  of  his 
works.  The  fecundity  and  noble  fingularity  of 
his  inventions,  the  greatnels  of  his-  ideas,  combined 
with  the  mod  native  fimplicity,  drike  in  every 
movement  of  his  chided.  In  mod  of  his  bas  re- 
leifs,  the  chara&eriftics  of  each  fex,  and  every 
age,  are  finely  varied.  The  contrails  of  his 
groups,  and  his  admirable  (tile  of  architecture 
which  adorns  them,  are  circum dances,  in  which 

M  he 
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he  was  peculiarly  happy.  It  was  by  the  ne atnefs, 
energy  and  precifion  of  his  touch,  that  he  threw 
into  marble  and  bronze,  life  and  fentiment  itfelf  *. 

C  o  u  s  t  o  u, 

(William)  ,  An  artifl;  of  no  inconfiderable 
merit.  His  principal  pieces  are,  the  maufoleum 
ot  cardinal  du  Bois,  in  the  church  of  the  chapter 
ot  S.  Honore.  Hercules  and  Pallas,  in  the  hotel 
de  Soubife  Mars  and  Minerva  at  the  Invalids. 
The  bas-releif  of  Lewis  XIV.  on  horfebach  at 
Lyons.  And  two  magnificent  groups  at  Marly, 
reprefenting  two  hories  broke  by  equerries  ;  and 
a  bas-releif  at  Verfailles,  in  bronze,  reprefenting 
the  vflitation  of  the  virgin.  And  an  Apollo,  in 
marble,  at  Bellevue. 

Coyz  EVQX. 

*  The  figure  of  that  great  minifter,  M.  Colbert, 
on  his  tomb,  in  the  church  of  S.  Euftachius. 
The  groups  ot  Renown,  and  Mercury,  in  the  Thuil- 
Jerics.  The  player  on  the  flute,  in  the  fame  gar¬ 
den.  i  he  Neptune  and  Amphytrite,  at  Marly, 
with  many  very  fine  bulls,  are  the  chief  works  of 
this  artift,  who  was  blelled  with  a  moll  fruitful 
imagination,  and  an  admirable  execution. 


C  O  U  S  T  0  IT, 

(Nicholas.)  An  artifl  of  great  merit,  both  in  his 
ideas,  and  the  touch  of  his  chiflel.  The  pieces  moft 
admired,  are,  the  group  of  the  Seine  and  the  Marne; 

See  FJfai  fur  k  Sculpture  par  D.  Bardon,  p.  198.  and 
Effai  hijlorique ;  Mercu  e  de  France,  Sep.  1762,  p.  156. 
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the  countryman  hunting ;  the  two  nymphs ;  and 

L,.e  ..^tu.e  Ju^us  Caefar,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Thuilleries.  The  defcent  from  the  crofs,  in  the 
church  of  Notre-dame,  is  a  matter-piece  full  of 
character,  defign,  and  pathetic  majetty  of  expref- 
hon  The  bas-releif  of  the  pafTage  of  the  Rhine, 

in  the  gallery  of  Verfailles,  and  the  Tritons  at  the 
rultic  cafcade. 


C 


HALLE. 


A  virgin  wrapping  herfelf  up  in  her  carments, 
a  work  ot  merit,  which  he  exhibited  in  the  falon  of 
the  Louvre  in  1763  The  turn  of  the  neck  and 
the  eroding  the  hands,  are  well  imagined  :  but  the 

£peryTIs  no;  equal  to  the  capability  of  the  fub- 

ject.  fhe  idea  of  his  Columbus,  is  trite,  but  the 

execution  is  not  without  merit.  Caftor  defeend- 

ing  on  horfeback  into  hell,  is  a  middling  corripofi- 
tion.  0  1 


r 


C  A  F  r  I  E  R  I. 

His  butts  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  M  Tnir 

houft,  and  M.  Piron,  the  celebrated  poet,  have 
*reat  merit.  1  * 


Date. 

An  artitt  of  fuperior  merit,  if  we  confider  his 
'togrefs,  nfing  highly  from  fo  low  a  beginning 

>ne  of  his  fineft  p.eces  is,  a  butt  of  theW  of 
ardmia  ;  to  which  monarch  he  is  fculptor.  Tlis 
lartyrdom  of  St.  Philip,  i„  bas-releif,  at  VerfaiL 

S5  is  his  beft  piece. 
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F  R  E  M  I  If. 

>  .  f  '  * ,  "  j ,  A  ; 

The  merit  of  his  St.  Sylvia,  at  the  Invalids, 
which  was  not  his  belt  work,  procured  him  the 
ooft  of  firft  fculptor  to  the  king  of  Spain  •,  acci¬ 
dent  and  intrigue,  too  often  give  the  rewards 
which  merit  alone  fhould  confer. 


Falconet. 

\  't  •  '  *  *  ' 

A  fculptor  of  -  genuine  merit.  The  group  of 
Pio-malion  at  the  feet  of  his  ftatue,  in  the  moment 
of° animation,  is  wonderfully  elegant.  A  little 
Cupid  who  breathes  upon  the  arm  of  the  figure, 
fee  ms  to  be  the  fource  and  author  of  the  fire  that 
gives  the  life :  which,  by  the  molt  agreeable  delu- 
fion,  is  almoft  feen  gradually  to  animate  the 
whole.  It  is  this  diftindion  between  the  part  ani¬ 
mated,  and  the  reft  to  be  animated,  that  appears 
to  remove  the  fubjed  beyond  the  hounds  of  art 
itfelf;  and  which  never  was  attempted  before. 
The  more  this  group  is  examined,  the  more  will 
be  remarked  with  iurprize  in  the  ftatue  of  the 
woman,  an  expreffion  fo  juft,  and  to  floathed  with 
furprize,  as  to  occaiion  thofe  touches  of  aftom  la¬ 
ment,  thole  movements,  almoft  lnfenftble  in  the 
effed,  the  firft  fentiments  of  a  being  who  holds 
its  life  from  the  power  of  love,  and  receives,  at 
the  fame  time,  all  the  paflions,  fo  fpft  m  the.r 
birth,  which  refult  from  its  firft  fires.  Sentiments 
native  and  faithful  to  the  moment.— Simplicity  of 
charader,  united  to  the  delicacy  of  the  adion, 
eminently  diftinguifli  this  charming  ftatue  In  the 
figure  of  Pigmalion,  the  artift  s  fkill  is  not  h  s 
eloquent:  he  is,  as  I  obferved  before,  at  the  feet  of 


the  Itatue  :  he  feels  in  that  pofition,  the  emotion 
which  makes  him  ready  to  dart  towards  it  :  his 
hands  are  clafped  the  one  in  the  other;  an  aftion 
natural  to  the  fituation,  and  which  mark,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  prodigy  and  the  fentiments  refult- 
ing  from  it.  Joy,  furprize  and  lore,  are  expref- 
fed  with  fuch  an  enthufiafm  in  Pigmalion,  that  he 
doubts  if  it  is  not  rather  by  the  glances  of  hi$ 
eyes  that  the  ftatue  is  animated,  than  by  ti  e 
fupernatural  power  of  the  gods  whom  he  invok¬ 
ed.  The  aftion  of  the  little  Cupid,  is  a  hap¬ 
py  invention.  It  was  by  this  means,  that  the 
artift  very  well  fupplied,  what  might  eafily  have 
been  employed  by  painting,  but  which  fee  met! 
wanting  to  fculpture  :  It  renders  us  more  fcnfible 
of  the  effect  from  the  caufe,  for,  from  this  Cup  d, 
we  perceive  more  clearly  the  change  from  matter , 
to  an  animated  figure.  In  a  word,  the  trueft  way 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  merit  of  this  group,  is  to 
figure  to  one’s  felf  the  reality  of  the  fable  which 
it  reprefents  *. 

Befides  Pigmalion,  he  did — France,  embracing 

a  buft  of  the  king-* - Flora  and  Pomona,  for 

the  marfhal  de  Noailles - Mufic,  in  marble,  at 

Bellevue - Fiora,  at  Creci - The  four  fealbns 

*  A  inonf.  Falconet,  fur  fon  groupe  de  Pigmalion. 

Rmule  de  Pigmalion, 

Falconet,  rien  ne  te  r  fide  : 

Sur  nous  vois  de  ton  art  la  tendre  in' predion  ; 

Entens  les  noms  flaneurs  prodigucs  a  l’artifte  ! 

Sous  tes  doigts,  fans  Venus,  le  marbre  clt  anime, 

II  refpire,  il  fe  meut,  il  paroit  cnflamme. 

D’un  talent  plus  qu’humain  puiffance  peu  commune  ! 

En  fixant  ta  datue,  on  s’ecrie  :  en  ed-ce  tine  ? 

par  M.  Gui  chard. 

Merc,  de  F .  Od.  1763.  p.  19. 
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in  bas-releif,  for  the  prince  de  Soubife - The 

tomb  of  madame  de  Lalive - and  the  chapel  of 

the  virgin,  at  St.  Roch.— 

H  U  T  I  N. 

An  artift  of  merit  j  he  has  difplayed  fome  pieces 
rich  in  idea — but  his  execution  is  not  equal. 

Hues. 

The  author  of  many  pieces  which  are  cele¬ 
brated  at  Paris.  His  St.  Andrew  glorifying  God 
upon  the  crofs,  is  a  bad  fubjeft,  but  the  defign  is 
correft,  and  the  execution  good. 

L  O  R  R  A  I  N. 

Executed  many  of  the  models  of  the  famous 
Girardon.  His  fineft  pieces  are  at  Savernes  *  but 
the  bas-releif  reprefenting  the  horfes  of  Apollo, 
and  the  ftatues  of  the  four  feafons,  which  are  in 
the  hotels  de  Strasbourg  and  Soubife,  have  merit. 
The  tomb  of  Girardon,  at  S.  Landri,  is  alfo  of  his 
hand. 


Du  Mont. 

Performed  many  excellent  works,  and  had  not 
an  unfortunate  cataftrophe  deprived  the  world  of 
his  labours,  at  an  early  age,  he  would  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  have  proved  a  very  great  artift.  His  fi¬ 
gures  of  St.  John  and  St.  Jofeph,  at  S.  Sulpice, 
are  fine. 


Le 
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Le  Moyne. 

The  author  of  a  great  number  of  pieces  ;  many 
of  which  have  great  merit.  The  bas- relei  f,  of  the 
carrying  the  crofs  at  Verfailles*,  the  adoring  angels 
at  the  Invalids ;  and  the  bulls  of  the  duke  regent 
of  Manfard  and  Sargiliere,  which  are  in  the  hall 
of  the  academy  royal,  are  all  of  his  hand. 

#  • 

Le  M  o  i  n  e. 

One  of  the  moft  celebrated  artifts  at  prefent  in 
France,  chiefly  noted  for  his  excellent  bulls ;  but 
the  few  groups  he  has  performed,  are  not  of 
equal  merit.  Several  of  his  buffs  of  the  prefent 
king  are  finely  executed ;  that  of  M.  de  la  Tour 
the  painter,  is  an  admirable  piece,  which  advances 
near  to  the  utmoft  perfection  of  this  branch  of 
the  art.  That  of  the  countefs  de  Brionne,  is  ex- 
cefllvely  delicate  and  graceful,  and  had  too  much 
merit  to  need  the  foreign  affiftance  of  colour  in  the 
cheeks ,  which  is  a  ftroke  of  the  trueft  French ,  I  re¬ 
member  to  have  feen.  The  tomb  of  Crebillon  the 
poet,  has  great  merit :  nor  is  the  ffatue  of  Thcrefa 
inferior,  he  executed  it  for  the  Carmelites,  in  the 
Grenelle  ffreet  at  Paris  j  the  attitude  and  drapery, 
are  both  exceeding  good.  His  beft  works  are, 
the  cqueflrian  ffatue  of  Lewis  XV.  at  Bordeaux 

- - the  ocean,  in  bronze,  in  the  bafon  of  Neptune 

at  Vcrlailles - Mignard’s  tomb,  at  the  Jaco¬ 
bins  church,  in  the  itreet  St.  Honorc - the  fta- 

tue  of  Lewis  XV.  at  Rennes - the  ffatue  of  St. 

Gregory  in  marble,  for  the  Invalids.  A  bas-releif 
in  marble,  of  the  annunciation,  for  St.  Lewis  of 
the  Louvre. 
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*  P  A  J  O  N. 

His  allegorical  figure  of  painting  lias  great 
merit  j  it  is  performed  in  the  ftile  of  the  true  an¬ 
tique  ♦,  the  polition,  drapery,  and  Jimplicity ,  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  His  Lycurgus,  has  a  noble  Angularity, 
an  aultere  fimplicity  •,  is  learned,  expreffive,  and 
faithful  to  the  character. 

P  I  G  A  L  E. 

An  artifl  highly  celebrated  by  his  countrymen* 

and  one  who  obtained  the  preference  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Bouchardon  :  His  execution  far  exceeds  the 
puftnefs  of  his  genius,  for  his  expreffion  of  the 
paffions  is  feldom  happy.  His  Venus,  which  he 
executed  for  the  king  of  Pruffia,  is  beneath  the 
reputation  of  the  artifl:.  A  virgin  in  marble  for 

the  Invalids - a  Mercury  at  Berlin  - - Friendfhip 

in  marble,  and  the  flatue  of  Lewis  XV.  both  at 
Bellevue,  are  his  bcfl:  pieces. 

P  A  U  T  R  E. 

A  fculptor  of  no  inconfiderable  merit.  He  ex¬ 
ecuted  the  group  of  ./Eneas  and  Anchyfes  in  the 
garden  of  the  Thuilleries.  St.  Marcellas,  at  the 
Invalids.  Attalanta,  at  Marly  •,  and  the  four  fea- 
fons  in  bas-releif,  at  Meudon. 

S  a  l  v. 

His  execution  has  a  neatnefs  in  it,  tiiat  is  greatly 
pleafmg;  but  His  pieces  are  not  remarkable  tor 

great 
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great  expreffion.  His  beft  work  is  the  ftatue  of 
Lewis  XV.  at  Valenciennes. 

% 

S  L  O  D  T  Z. 

(Sebastian)  His  beft  pieces  are,  the  figure  of 
Hanibal  in  the  Thuilleries  •,  the  group  of  Proteus 
and  Ariftecus  at  Verfailles.  The  ftatue  of  Ver- 
tumnus  at  Marly }  the  bas-releif  of  St.  Louis  at 
the  Invalids. 

•» 

S  L  O  D  T  Z. 

(Paul  Ambrose)  His  marriage  of  Cana,  and 
his  Icorus,  are  pieces  of  merit.  His  other  works 
of  note,  are  a  bas-releif  of  the  hiftory  of  St.  Lewis 
at  Verfailles  •,  and  the  maufoleum,  in  marble,  of 
the  marquis  de  St.  Megrin  at  St.  Denis. - 

S  L  O  D  T  Z. 

(Rene  Michael)  Commonly  called  Michael 
Angelo.  He  ftudied  at  Rome :  To  the  fine  tafte 
of  defign,  which  he  there  acquired,  he  joined  the 
moft  happy  enthufiafm.  Among  many  other  ex¬ 
cellent  pieces,  the  following  are  well  known  :  St. 
Bruno,  in  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  The  tomb  of  the 
marquis  Caponi.  That  of  cardinal  Auvergne  at 
Vienna.  The  funeral  monument  of  M.  Languet 
de  Gregy,  at  S.  Sulpice  in  Paris.  The  copy  of 
Michael  Angelo’s  Chrift  at  Choifi. 

Vancleve. 

The  figure  of  the  Loire,  at  the  Thuilleries,  and 
the  fountain  of  Diana  at  Verfailles,  are  reckoned 
in  France  his  beft  pieces. 

Vasse. 
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V  A  S  S  E'. 

(Anthony)  An  ingenious  artift,  but  never 
executed  any  pieces  of  note.  His  decorations  have 
merit. 

V  A  S  S  e'. 

(Claud)  His  fined  work  is  the  tomb  of  the 
princefs  Galitzin  •,  the  figure  of  the  woman,  in  it, 
leaning  on  the  fquare  pededal,  weeping  over  an 
urn  which  fhe  covers  with  her  drapery,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine,  and  in  the  true  tafte  of  the  antique : 
The  light  folds  of  the  drapery  which  difplay 
the  naked  through  them,  have  that  elegant  finifhing 
which  juftly  attracts  admiration. 

V  I  N  A  C  H  E. 

An  artid  with  mold  agreeable  ideas,  and  in  fome 
of  his  fmaller  pieces,  an  eafy  execution  :  His  bas- 
releif  of  St.  Therefa  at  Verfailles  is  his  bed 
piece. 

^ 


Painting  in  France,  is  under  the  dire£lion  of  the 
academy  royal  of  painting  and  fculpture,  and  con- 
fids  of  the  mod  eminent  artids  in  the  kingdom, 
in  thofe  branches ,  and  alfo  engraving.  It  is  an 
eflablifhment  which  does  honor  to  Lewis  XIV. 
and  has  beyond  all  doubt  been  of  no  inconfi- 
derabie  fervice  to  the  profefiors  of  thofe  arts. 
The  art  of  painting  has  flourifhed.  with  great  re¬ 
putation  in  France,  from  the  middle  of  the  lad 
Century  •,  and  although  die  has  not,  in  the  prefent 

arc, 
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age,  produced  any  men  that  excel  PoufTin,  Je 
Soeur,  and  le  Brun,  yet  may  fhe  boaft  of  a  large 
lift  of  painters,  who,  on  comparifon  with  thofe  o i 
the  reft  of  Europe,  will  make  a  very  diftingmfhed 
figure.  General  painting,  by  which  I  mean  hiftory, 
landfcape,  Gfc.  is  the  tafte  of  the  kingdom:  The 
royal  family,  and  the  great  nobility,  ornament  their 
hotels  with  the  productions  of  French  artifts,  a 
large  quantity  of  their  pieces  are  fold  to  different 
parts  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  many  of  them  bear  a  very  high  price.  Thefe 
circumftances  are  extremely  favourable  to  the 
art,  and  make  it  flourifh  more  at  this  time  in 
France,  than  any  other  country  of  Europe.  But 
I  forbear  entering  into  any  general  details,  as  the 
cleared  idea  you  can  gain,  will  refult  from  laying 
before  you  a  lift  of  the  principal  French  painters 
of  the  prefent  age,  with  a  few  flight  remarks  on 
their  works. 

Autereau. 

Confines  himfelf  chiefly  to  portraits :  his  like- 
nefles  are  ftriking,  but  the  hardnefs  of  colouring 
which  appears  in  his  pieces,  is  dilagreeable. 

A  v  E  D. 

Likewife  a  portrait  painter,  but  of  fuperior  me¬ 
rit  to  the  former. 

Boullongne. 

An  excellent  painter  •,  he  joined  in  his  compo- 
fitions,  a  noble  enthufiafm,  to  a  wonderful  ele¬ 
gance.  His  picture  of  Auguftus  (hutting  the  tem¬ 
ple 
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pie  of  Janus,  -which  he  executed  for  his  reception 
into  the  academy:  his  four  elements:  his  flight 
into  Egypt  s  with  many  of  his  pieces  at  Notre  - 
dame,  at  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  and  at  the  Chartreux, 
&V.  have  great  and  diftinguiflied  merit. 

Belle. 

Famous  for  portraits ;  in  which  branch  of  his 
art,  he  was  fome  time  at  the  head  in  France.  The 
truth  and  brilliancy  of  his  colouring,  with  the 
livelinefs  of  his  expreffion,  render  fome  of  his 
pieces  valuable  for  their  genuine  merit — indepen¬ 
dent  of  all  family  or  other  prejudices. 

B  E  R  T  I  N. 

Remarkable  for  his  happy  talent  of  defigning. 
His  forte  lay  in  fmall  pieces  for  cabinets  j  there 
is  a  ftrength  and  nervoufnefs  in  his  manner,  lome- 
what  peculiar  to  himfeif.  His  fineft  pieces  are  at 
St.  Germains. 


Boucher. 

An  agreeable  and  elegant  painter:  his  infant 
Jefus  fleeping,  is  finely  coloured,  and  defigned  with 
a  moll  flowing  contour.  The  fhepherd  afleep,  on 
the  knees  of  his  ihepherdefs,  is  a  1'weet  little  land- 
fcape  of  Angular  merit.  Many  of  his  other  land- 
fcapes,  are  peculiarly  happy.  His  other  molt  no¬ 
ted  pieces  are  paftorals  for  the  manufacture  of  ta- 

piltery,  at  Beauvais - the  mules  in  the  king’s 

library  (with  Yanloo  and  Natoire) - the  four 

feafons,  in  the  figure  of  infants,  for  the  ceiling  of 
the  council  room  at  FontainbleaU’— a  hunt  of 
tygers,  &V.  &V. 


Brevet. 


[ 
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B  R  E  N  E  T. 

The  works  of  this  painter  are  defervedly  ad¬ 
mired,  for  the  expreffion  of  his  ideas,  and  the 
elegance  of  his  colouring-,  but  he  fee  ms  to  copy 
an^error  of  Parmegiano  in  drawing  his  hands  too 

long. 

Beaudouin. 

Pie  was  ridiculed  undefervedly  for  never  paint¬ 
ing  any  thing  of  merit  fufficient  to  advance 
him  to  any  academy,  upon  which  he  pro¬ 
duced  his  Phyrna  accufed  before  the  An-  i- 
gus  of  impiety  a  piece  of  rare  me’  v.  \ 
was  accordingly  accepted.  She  is  dc.c.i  . 
an  orator,  who  uncovers  the  head  and  oj  a 
that  beautiful  woman  to  the  judges  :  the  grou;  s  <  . 
this  picture  are  finely  difpofed — the  characters  j  .a 
and  linking,  the  clear  obfcure  of  molt  bcwi  ch- 
mg  elegance — and  the  naked  of  1  hyrna,  delicately 
beautitul.  His  portraits  have  merit. 


Bachelier. 

Celebrated  for  his  flower-pieces  in  which  clafs 
he  was  a  member  of  the  academy  :  Pie  painted  the 
death  of  Abel,  to  be  received  into  the  clals  of 
hiftoiy,  aud  fucceeded,  but  the  piece  is  far  from 
having  the  merit,  which  thole  are  famous  for,  that 
are  performed  in  the  natural  path  of  his  genius. 
He  defigned  the  ornaments  of  flowers,  for  the 
magnificent  edition  of  La  Fontaine. 

•  «  •  w 
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Bardon. 


1  he  defigns  of  this  painter  are  correct  and  fpi- 
nted  ;  and  his  knowledge  evidently  great ;  but  his 
colouring  wants  harmony,  nor  are  his  pieces  ex¬ 
cellent  in  point  of  clear  obfcure.  His  belt  known 
pieces  are  his  grand  pifture  for  the  daughters  of 
St.  Thomas,  of  Ville-neuve  •,  and  the  death  of  the 
virgin,  for  the  capuchins  of  Marais.  He  wrote 

a  treatife  on  painting  and  fculpture,  which  has 
merit. 


B  O  I  S  O  T. 

His  colours  are  wanting  in  that  luminous  brilli- 
ancy  greatly  required  in  many  fubjedfs.  His 
pidfure  of  Lewig  XV.  in  the  character  of  Auguftus 
conferring  with  Mecenus  and  Agrippa,  has  greater 
merit  than  any  of  his  other  pieces  would  give  one 
reafon  to  expect.  One  of  his  beft  is  his  hiflory  of 
the  virgin,  for  the  convent  of  Monbrifon. 

Le  Bel. 

Some  of  this  artift’s  pieces  are  molt  happily  de¬ 
fined,  and  moft  elegantly  coloured.  I  have  feen 
feveral  of  his  landfcapes,  almoft  equal  to  Vernet 
himfelf. 


Chardin. 

His  fruit  pieces  have  rare  and  genuine  merit. 
Nothing  can  be  more  juft,  and  of  a  more  lively 
nature  than  lome  of  his  fmall  pieces.  His  break- 
fait  is  wonderfully  elegant  and  attracting.  See 
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alfo  his  picture  called  le  Benedicite,  done  for 
the  king,  and  the  laborious  mother,  at  Bellevue. 

Le  C  l  e  r  c. 

Ananias  falling  dead  at  the  feet  of  St.  Peter,  is 
a  fine  piece. 


C  O  U  R  T  I  N. 

His  bed  works  are  the  two  grand  pieces  which 
are  on  the  fides  of  the  altar  of  the  capuchins,  in 
the  ftreet  of  St.  Plonore. 

C  o  y  p  e  l. 

Brother  of  the  famous  painter,  who  flourifhed 
in  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  He  pofleffed  a  won¬ 
derful  facility  of  cornpofing,  and  d ii played  in  the 
execution  an  infinity  of  graces.  Many  of  his  pie¬ 
ces  are  to  be  feen  in  the  church  of  the  Sorbonne,  in 
the  apartments  of  the  academy,  in  the  royal  pala¬ 
ces,  &c,  csfr.  His  triumph  of  Amphytrite  is  juftly 
celebrated  for  the  piftorefque  ordonancc,  the  fine 
difpofition  of  the  groups,  and  the  lively  frefh  vigor 
of  the  colouring.  I  he  ceiling  which  he  painted 
for  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Saviour,  the  admirable  artift  has  difplayed  the  ma¬ 
gical  effedts  of  the  clear  obfeure,  with  luch  delica¬ 
cy  of  pencilling,  and  fuch  brilliancy  of  the  tcute - 

■■ nfembie ,  as  juftly  to  entitle  him  to  the  praife  he 
icquired. 


C  O  Y  P  E  L. 

(Charles)  In  moft  of  his  compofitions  are  to 
)c  *our,d  erudition,  fine  fentiments,  and  lively  ex- 

preffions. 
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prcflions.  Great  numbers  of  his  works  are  to  be 
feen  at  St.  Germains  Auxere,  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  in  St.  Lewis  of  the 
Louvre,  &c.&c.  Grr. 

4 

Gazes. 

A  painter  of  great  merit ;  but  one  whofe  repu¬ 
tation  would  have  been  greater,  had  he  not 
wrought  too  fervilely  in  imitation  of  Bourdon,  who 
was  not  a  matter  great  enough  to  jollify  the  prac¬ 
tice.  His  St.  Stephen,  St.  Peter,  the  adoration  of 
the  Mam,  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
and  the  combat  of  Hercules  and  Archelaus,  are 
his  fineft:  pieces. 

Casanova. 

His  combat  of  cavalry,  which  gained  him  a  re¬ 
ception  into  the  academy,  difplays  not  only  the 
fire  of  his  imagination,  but  the  warmth  and  brilli¬ 
ancy  of  his  execution. 

C  H  A  L  L  E. 

An  arrift,  rather  in  the  pleafing,  than  in  the 
great  ftile.  In  fame  of  his  pieces  he  has  been  very 
happy  in  his  attitudes*  nor  is  his  colouring  without 
merit *,  but  he  has  not  that  correftnefs  of  defign 
which  forme  artifts  prize  fo  highly.  His  belt  pie¬ 
ces  are  the  death  of  Hercules,  Efther  at  the  feet 
of  Ahafuerus;  and  a  fleeping  Venus. 

Desportes. 

The  Snyders  of  France.  He  excelled  greatly 
in  the  art  of  painting  animals,  flowers  and  fruits : 

A  vail 
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A  vaft  number  of  his  pieces  are  to  be  feen  in  the 
royal  palaces. 

Doyen, 

His  greateft  and  beft  work  is  Ulyffes  taking 
Aftyanaxfrom  his  father’s  tomb,  and  ordering  him 
to  be  thrown  from  the  walls,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  Andromache,  to  tear  her  child  from  the 
foldier  that  had  feized  him;  a  large  pifture,  21 
feet  broad,  by  10  high,  executed  for  the  infant 
duke  of  Parma.  The  expreffion  in  this  piece  is 
very  fine,  particularly  the  rage,  mixed  with  grief, 
in  the  countenance  of  the  mother — the  brutality  of 
Ulyffes,  and  the  attention  of  lome  of  his  followers. 
The  correblnefs  of  defign  in  lome  of  the  figures, 
is  fine ;  but  in  others,  the  attitudes  are  exagge¬ 
rated  ;  and  the  unity  of  the  groups  not  well 
preferved.  Monf.  Jouvenet’s  picture  of  the  fame 
fubject,  though  not  lo  large  a  compofition,  is  a 
much  finer;  the  figure  of  the  foldier  in  that,  is 
finely  defigned — the  terror  of  Andromache,  more 
exprefiivc,  but  above  all  the  clinging  and  fhrink- 
ing  back  of  the  child,  is  inexpreffibly  natural ; 
thefe  touches  are  inferior  in  the  piece  or  M. 
Doyen. 

Deshayes. 

This  artift  received  the  fir  ft  elements  of  defign 
from  his  father:  he  afterwards  praftifed  at  Paris, 
under  M.  Vermont;  but  learned  from  Reftout 
thofe  excellent  principles,  which  received  fuch  ho¬ 
nor  from  his  natural  talents.  He  loon  gave  proofs 
of  his  genius,  in  obtaining  many  of  the  medals 
which  the  academy  gave  as  prizes  for  defign.  In 
a  journey  he  took  to  Rouan,  (his  native  place)  he 
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obtained  fevenl  comraiffions  for  hidorical  pieces, 
to  his  no  ftmll  encouragement-,  feveral  of  thefc 
he  executed  while  under  M.  Redout.  His  pic¬ 
ture  of  Potiphar’s  wife,  which  he  painted  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  academy’s  prize,  procured  him  the 
friendfhip  of  M.  Boucher,  at  that  time,  firft  painter 
to  the  king  :  Redout  conferred  to  yield  the  young 
Deihayes,  as  an  elve  of  that  artift.  In  1751,  he 
carried  the  fird  prize  oh  the  academy,  and  in  con- 
lequence  became  a  difciple  of  the  king’s  fchool, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Carlo  V  an  loo  ;  and  du¬ 
ring  three  years  he  profited  greatly  of  the  inftruc- 
tions  he  received  from  that  great  mader.  In  this 
fituation  he  executed  many  pieces  of  great  merit. 
After  this,  he  redded  lb  me  time  at  Rome  ;  and  in 
fpite  of  very  bad  health,  prohecuted  his  profeffion 
with  unremitting  diligence,  and  great  fuccefs. 
On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
M.  Boucher,  and  was  received  into  the  academy 
with  universal  approbation  :  The  pictures  which 
he  prefented  on  that  occafion,  were  of  fuch  merit 
as  to  give  very  fanguine  hopes  that  he  would  one 
day  become  one  of  the  greated  of  the  French  ar- 
tifts.  Every  fucceffive  exhibition  at  the  Louvre, 
proved  in  the  cleared  manner,  that  his  reputation 
was  fixed  on  the  fared  foundation  :  But  he  died  in 
the  midd  of  his  career;  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1765.  The  principal  of  his  works  are,  the 
hiftory  of  St.  Andrew,  in  four  large  pi  An  res  at 
Rouen  the  adventures  of  Helen,  in  nine  pieces, 
for  the  manufactory  at  Beauvais ;  the  death  of  St. 
Benet,  at  Orleans ;  the  deliverance  of  St.  Peter, 
at  Verfailles.  The  marriage  of  the  virgin,  is  a 
fubject  finiple  in  itfelf,  but  is  nobly  elevated  by 
the  painter.  The  grand  pried  is  (landing  up,  and 
turned  towards  the  facred  fpoufe  his  arms  are 
Extended,  and  his  countenance  directed  towards 
1  '  *  the 
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the  illumined  glory.  Scarce  any  thing  can  be 
more  divinely  expreffive  than  the  air  of  this  head. 
The  grandeur  and  majeftic  fimplicity  of  the 
virgin’s  head,  is  finely  conceived  ^  and  her  whole 
figure  admirable,  d  he  piclureique  compofition 
ot  the  group  is  very  well  managed — the  draperies 
are  in  a  bold  and  elegant  tafle — the  lights  and 
fhades  finely  imagined,  melting  into  all  the  happy 

effects  of  the  clear  obfcure. - Pits  refurreftion 

of  Lazarus,  is  full  of  expreffion  :  the  different 
emotions  of  furprize,  terror,  and  admiration  are 
moll  ingenioufly  varied,  and  finely  charafterifed  in 
the  three  apoftles.  The  two  women  who  behold 
the  miracle,  dilplay  the  invention  of  the  painter, 
one  of  them  is  full  of  aftonifhment  mixed  with 


terror,  at  the  idea  of  the  fight  before  her — the 
other  falls  proftrate  to  the  ground,  adoring  the 
divine  worker  of  the  miracle  :  the  whole  piece  is 

full  of  charadter  and  expreffion. - His  pifture 

of  Joleph  s  chaftity,  is  one  of  the  fineft  that  ever 
iffued  from  his  happy  pencil :  Potiphar’s  wife  is  re- 
prefented  darting  herfelf  from  the  bed,  and  catch¬ 
es  Joleph  by  his  garment.  The  crime,  ho?>e 
and  fear  of  her  paffion,  are  exprefled  in  the  molt 
lively  manner  in  her  eyes  and  countenance  :  that 
part  of  her  figure  which  the  linen,  with  which  fhe 
is  partly  covered,  leaves  to  the  view,- is  full  of 
charms,  the  happieft  imitation  of  the  fineft  na- 
ture.  The  delicacy  of  the  tints,  and  the  whole 
artifice  of  the  colours  are  fuch,  that  they  produce 
Jcn  naked  part,  all  the  roundnefs,  and  other 
fine  effefts  of  natural  relief.  The  figure  of  Jo- 
feph  is  well  defigned,  but  it  was  on  the  woman 
that  the  painter,  with  great  juftnefs,  bent  all  the 
ei [forts  of  his  imagination,  and  his  art.  The  com¬ 
bat  of  Achilles*  againft  the  Xanthus  and  .Si- 
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mo'us  *.  In  his  Jupiter  and  Antiope,  the  figure 
of  the  woman  is  wonderfully  delicate  and  pleafing. 

A  fmail  piece  reprefenting  ftudy,  very  fine :  Ar- 
temifia  at  the  tomb  of  her  hufband,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

*  > 

D  E  L  O  B  E  L. 

His  belt  works  are,  the  marriage  of  Toby,  at 
St.  Euftache.  The  pidure  of  the  chapel  of  .St. 
Margarita,  at  St.  Lewis  in  the  Iile.  The  union 
of  France  and  Lorrain,  for  the  king.  The  ceil¬ 
ings  of  the  two  pavilions  of  Aurora  at  Sceaux, 
for  the  count  d^Eu.  The  vow  of  Lewis  XIII.  and 
the  affumption  of  the  virgin  at  Danmartin.  At 
Guigne,  the  picture  of  the  parifh  church  j  the  mar- 
tvrdom  of  St.  James,  a  holy  family  ,  and  a.  St.  Bar¬ 
nard,  all  at  the  fame  place.  An  annunciation  at 
Paffy.  A  grand  piece  of  St.  Michael,  at  St.  Mi¬ 
chael  Beauvais. 

D  u  m  o  n  s. 

His  belt  picture  is  the  grand  altar-piece  of  the 
capuchins  in  the  ftreet  St.  Honore. 

D  U  M  O  N  T. 

The  pidure  of  the  chappel  of  M.  Bernard,  and 
the  crucifixes  which  are  in  the  chambers  of  the 
court  of  aids,  are  his  beft  works. 

D  r  o  u  a  i  s. 

Some  of  the  miniatures  of  this  artift  are  excef- 
fively  elegant  and  pleafing:  There  is  a  delicacy  in 
his  touch,  highly  excellent  in  that  branch. 

#  5ee  M.  Cochin’s  Eflliy  fur  la  Vie  de  M.  Defhayes. 

Drou  AIS. 
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D  R  O  U  A  I  S. 

Son  of  the  preceding.  A  young  artifl:  of  great 
hopes :  His  portrait  of  the  count  of  Artois,  and 
madame ,  playing  with  a  goat,  are  agreeably  invent¬ 
ed,  and  well  executed  :  his  little  nurfe,  or  a  young 
girl  playing  with  a  cat,  is  lively  and  elegant. 

Fragonard. 

His  Corefus  facrificing  himfelf  to  fave  Callirhoc, 
is  very  fine  for  the  compofition  and  pifrurefque 
ordonance;  and  remarkable  for  a  moft  bewitching 
harmony  of  colours,  producing  the  fineft  effefts 
of  the  clear  oblcure :  the  fine  eafy  flow  of  pencil 
in  the  works  of  this  artifl:  is  never  attended  with 
a  want  of  finifhing. 

% 

F  a  v  r  a  y. 

A  knight  of  Malta :  His  church  of  Malta  has 
merit,  but  the  lubjeft  is  wretched,  for  any  but  the 
pencil  of  Paul  Veronefe. 

Guerin. 

The  manner  of  this  artifl:  has  an  originality  in 
ir,  but  is  not  perfectly  agreeable.  His  pieces 
in  oil  are  reckoned  by  fome  his  bell  works. 

Greuze. 

One  of  the  fineft  painters  of  whom  France 
can  boaft His  works  are  diftinguifhed  by  a 
thoufand  circumftances,  which  render  them  the 
delight  of  all  lpeftators.  Plis  Pere  de  famille,  in 
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^hich  is  rcprefentcd  the  old  man  giving  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  with  a  portion,  to  an  honeft  lad,  whom  he  in- 
llrudls  in  his  duty,  is  wonderfully  natural  and  ex- 
preflive  •,  and  contains  many  moft  inimitable 
touches:  his  filial  piety ,  or  the  effeft  of  the  old 
man’s  inftrutlions,  is  likewile  worthy  of  all  the 
praife  that  can  be  bellowed  on  it.  The  figure  of 
the  paralytick  old  man  is  defigned  in  a  moft  fu- 
perior  manner:  the  airs  of  all  the  heads,  particu¬ 
larly  thole  of  the  man  and  his  wife,  are  finely  ex- 
preftive :  the  different  charadteriftical  degiees  ot 
grief,  in  the  group  around  him,  exquftitely  ima¬ 
gined,  and  executed  in  the  happieft  manner. 
The  attitudes  fine ,  the  ages  all  diftindtly  marked, 
and,  in  a  word,  every  point  of  compofition  united 
to  render  the  pifture  worthy  of  the  artift.  His 
piece  reprefen  ting  a  young  woman,  ner  head  ic- 
clined  upon  her  hand,  bewailing  the  lofs  of  a 
canary  bird,  which  lies  dead  in  a  cage,  is  a  work 
of  moft  inimitable  expreftion  :  nothing  but  life 
j  tie  If  can  equal  the  fpirit  and  ftriking  truth  of 
this  piece.  His  portraits  have  ali  great  merit ; 
and  his  merely  grutefque  pieces  are  full  of  life  and 
expreftion. 

» ,  ▼  * 

•  A 

G  R  E  N  E  E. 

I  ,  1 

A  painter  of  diftinguifhed  merit.  His  St.  Am- 
brofe  and  the  apotheofts  of  St.  Lewis,  aie  cor- 
S).;  defigned,  finely  touched,  and  the  folds  of 
the  drapery  in  the  moft  perfedl  ftile  cf  Guido  h  i  m  - 
felf.  His  clemency  appeafing  jufiice ,  is  a  very  fine 
piece :  the  character  of  the  heads,  the  delicacy  ot 
the  pencil,  and  the  frcfhneis  of  the  cojours  de¬ 
fence  great  praife.  His  facrifice  of  Jeptha,  is  ele¬ 
gant  and  delicate.  His  Magdalen,  fineiy  coloure  . 

0  •  Hie 


His  Roman  charity,  of  admirable  exprefiion,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  countenance  of  the  daughter.  His 
return  of  Abraham,  is  well  defigned — like  wife  his 
Diana  and  Endymion,  claims  great  praife  ;  the 
body  of  the  latter  is  finely  deligned,  and  very 
well  coloured.  His  Sufannah,  furprized  in  the 
bath  by  the  two  old  men,  has  great  exprefiion, 
particularly  in  the  head  of  Sufannah,  and  the  de- 
fign  of  her  whole  figure  is  very  happy  ;  the  old 
men  are  finely  contrafted  to  her.  ilis  Aurora 
quitting  Tithonius,  is  yet  more  brilliant,  and  of  a 
finer  exprefiion  than  the  preceding,  and  the  co¬ 
lours  are  wonderfully  happy.  His  foft  captivity, 
in  which  is  reprefented  the  bull  of  a  young  wo¬ 
man  cardling  a  pigeon,  which  die  holds  between 
her  hands,  is  delicate  and  pleafing.  His  fmall 
piece  of  a  virgin  carefling  an  infant  Jefus  *,  and 
another  of  a  virgin  preparing  food  for  the  divine 
infant,  are  exquiflte  in  delign,  colouring,  and 
compofition. 


Galloche. 

A  mannerift ;  but  many  of  his  pieces  are  fine  ; 
particularly  his  refurre&ion  of  Lazarus.  The  de¬ 
parture  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  St.  Nicholas.  The 
Samaritan,  his  Hercules :  his  two  pictures  in  the 
reft&ory  of  the  Augullins,  in  the  place  des  vic- 
toires  i  and  the  altar-niece  of  the  Capuchins,  at 
Meudon.  . 

II  A  L  L  E. 

Might  without  exaggeration  be  called  the  elve 
of  nature  j  lor  he  fludied  her  with  the  utmoft  dili¬ 
gence,  and  accordingly  trode  in  the  paths  of  the 
great  ar  tills.  He  had  great  happinefs  in  the  dif- 
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pofition  of  his  compofitions :  his  expreffions  were 
graceful,  and  his  clear  obfcure  very  juft  and  plea- 
ling  His  beft  pieces  are  the  extacy  of  St.  Paul 
— the  defcent  from  the  crofs— the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Vincent — the  annunciation — and  our  Saviour 
driving  the  money  changers  out  of  the  temple. — 
But  what  fubjedts  are  thefe  for  the  pencil  of  a  geni¬ 
us  !  Befides  thefe,  he  did  fome  figures  in  the 
ceiling  of  the  great  falon  of  the  hotel  du  Luxem¬ 
bourg.  Our  Saviour  ordering  the  apoftles  to  let 
the  children  approach  him— and  the  figure  of  Juf- 
tice  in  the  fecond  chamber  of  inquefts. 


H 


L  L  E. 


A  relation  of  the  preceding.  His  pencilling  is 
light  and  flowing  ;  and  his  colours  agreeable. 
The  emperor  Trajan  alighting  from  his  horfe  to 
hear  the  complaints  of  a  poor  woman,  painted  for 
the  gallery  at  Choify  :  the  colours  are  good,  and 
the  execution  neat.  The  head  of  Trajan  is  juftly 
in  the  true  ftile  of  an  antique.  Hippomenes  arid 
Atalanta,  is  an  agreeable  pidture,  the  ordonance 
juft,  notwithftanding  the  number  of  figures;  the 
two  principal  of  which  are  elegantly  light  and 
airy.  His  Abraham,  entertaining  the  angels,  has 
merit. 

H  U  I  L  L  O  T, 

His  flower  pieces  are  elegant  and  agreeable. 

I  M  B  E  R  T. 

His  beft  piece  is  his  Spectacle  du  calvaire ,  in 
which  the  tafte  of  defign  is  juft  :  the  colouring 
middling  :  the  expreffions  ltrong,  and  the  pidture 

in 
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In  general  good.  This  painter  turned  x  monk  at 
the  age  of  34,  a  proof  that  he  had  but  little  ima¬ 
gination  ! 


J  O  U  E. 

His  fea  pieces  are  the  beft  of  his  works ;  in 
this  walk,  he  would  be  reckoned  excellent,  was  it 
not  for  the  fuperior  merit  of  a  noted  cotempo¬ 
rary. 


J  E  A  U  R  A  T. 

An  artift  of  merit  in  the  reprefentation  of  po¬ 
pular  and  domeftic  fcenes.  His  painter,  drawing 
the  portrait  of  a  young  woman,  is  well  performed 
in  that  {tile*  and  his  converfion  of  St.  Paul  lias 
merit.  , 


Loutherbourg. 

A  young  painter  of  the  moft  brilliant  hopes. 
He  has  performed  a  vaft  number  of  landfcapes 
and  battle  pieces,  many  of  which  have  genuine 
merit :  he  is  particularly  noted  for  a  power  of 
imitating  happily  the  different  effects  of  light  at 
different  hours  of  the  day. 

Largiliere. 

A  moft  univerfal  hand.  No  branch  of  paint¬ 
ing  from  the  dignity  of  the  hiftoric  to  the  buffoon¬ 
ery  of  the  grotefque,  was  unpra&ifed  by  him; 
and  confidering  this  univerfality,  with  no  indiffer¬ 
ent  fuccefs.  The  effects  of  his  lights,  and  local 
colours  are  remarkable  :  he  had  a  very  happy  art 
of  throwing  a  great  releif  into  his  figures;  bm  Ins 

dengns 


it 


defigns  are  in  general  incorrect.  His  finefb  piece 
b  the  portrait  of  Le  Brun. 

Le  M  o  i  n  e. 

An  artift  born  without  the  leaft  traces  of  a  ge¬ 
nius  for  painting  ;  and  it  is  incredible  what  lengths 
his  perfeverance,  and  continual  reflections  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  his  art,  carried  him.  His 
manner  of  defigning  was  never  correct,  but  if 
was  pleafing  *,  and  the  heads  of  his  women  re¬ 
markably  graceful.  His  belt  pictures  are,  the  na¬ 
tivity  at  S.  Roche  j  a  transfiguration  ;  the  flight 
into  Egypt ;  a  St.  John  in  the  defer*  at  St.  Euita- 
ce’s  ;  the  afiumption  of  the  Virgin,  in  frefco,  at 
St.  Sulpice  *,  the  converfion  of  St.  Paul  at  St.  Ger¬ 
main- des-Pres  *,  the  apotheofis  of  Hercules  at 
Verfaill.es  ;  where  are  like  wife  many  others. 

M  A  s  S  A. 

A  painter  of  great  merit,  but  his  works  would 
be  more  pleafing,  was  he  more  attentive  to  the 
bewitching  magic  of  the  clear  obfcure.  The 
grand  gallery  of  Verfailles,  and  the  two  adjoining 
faioons,  after  the  defigns  of  Ee  Brun,  are  his. 

Mach  y.  ' 

Famous  for  his  pieces  of  architecture  :  the  beft 
are  the  in  fide  of  a  church,  projected  for  the 
Paris  of  Magdalen.  The  periftile  of  the  Lou¬ 
vre,  on  the  fide  again  ft  the  Fromenteau  ftreec. 
Two  pieces  of  the  deftruction  by  fire  of  the 
fair  of  St.  Germains.  The  fquare  of  Lewis  XV. 
Ruins,.  &c.  > 

Manglard.- 
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Manglard. 

There  is  more  merit  in  the  execution  of  this 
art i ft,  than  in  his  ideas :  His  hiftoric,  are  fuperior 
to  his  fea  pieces. 


Miller. 

Some  of  this  painter’s  landfkips  are  finely  con¬ 
ceived.  The  Sun  fetting,  on  a  river,  in  the  ho¬ 
tel  de  Soubife,  is  a  fine  piece. 

Nattier. 

Had  an  eye  to  all  the  graces  of  nature,  and 
no  fmall  power  of  drawing  them  forth  on  canvafs. 
He  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  the  Louvre,  apitture 
of  himfelf,  and  his  wife  in  her  younger  time, 
with  their  family  around.  A  fubjeff  of  heart¬ 
felt  fatisfaftion  to  the  old  man — but  not  intereft- 
ing  enough  to  the  world  to  make  the  connoif- 
feurs  regard  it,  with  the  tenderneis  of  humanity, 
rather  than  the  feverity  of  criticifm.  The  merit 
of  the  thought  fhould  have  attoned  for  the  want 
of  picturefque  elegance. 

N  A  T  O  I  R  E. 

Director  of  the  academy  at  Rome.  His  pieces 
are  not  improved  by  his  refidence  in  that  capital 
of  the  fine  arts  :  his  airs  of  the  antique  are  rather 
unnaturally  introduced.  He  worked  upon  the 
Jiiftory  of  Pfyche  in  the  hotel  de  Soubife. 

Nonotte, 


i 
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N  O  N  O  T  T  E. 

His  portraits  are  in  general  like ;  but  they 
have  not  that  innate  merit — that  independent 
beauty  which  makes  a  pidure  which  one  family 
efteems  for  perfonal  reafons — valued  by  the  whole 
world,  as  a  mere  painting. 

V 

O  U  D  R  Y. 

A  difciple  of  Largiliere  ^  he  painted  hiftory, 
landfcapes,  and  animals,  equally  well — but  none 
extraordinarily  fo.  He  had  a  great  facility  of 
charafterifing,  with  a  few  touches.  His  adoration 
of  the  Magi,  is  his  beft  hiftory  piece. 

Pierre. 

His  beft  pieces  are  thofe  which  he  performed 
for  the  manufadury  of  the  Gobelins.  His  maf- 
facre  of  the  innocents,  is  a  good  pidure;  the 
figure  of  a  mother  {tabbing  herfelf  for  the  lofs  of 
her  child,  in  particular,  is  very  fine.  Pie  did  fe¬ 
deral  pieces  in  the  chapel  of  the  parifh  church 

of  St.  Germains-des-Pres - The  pidure  of  St. 

Francis  at  St.  Sulpice - St.  Nicholas,  at  St. 

Lewis,  of  the  Louvre - -The  martyrdom  of  St. 

Nicholas - The  ceiling  of  the  palace  royal,  re¬ 
prefen  ting  the  apotheofis  of  Pfyche - and  the 

annunciation  of  the  virgin,  in  the  cupola  of  St. 
Roch. 

Ue  la  P  o  r  t  e. 

*  *  •  *  *  ■  \ 

His  fruit  pieces  are  not  without  merit  ;  but  he 
is  mod  remarkable  for  his  imitation  of  bas-releifs, 
and  his  ornaments. 

Parrocel. 


Parrocel. 

He  excelled  in  battle  painting,  and  fo  he  ought, 
for  he  ferved  in  the  dragoons,  in  feveral  actions, 
merely  for  inltruftion  :  There  is  a  fire  and  enthu- 
fiafm  in  fome  of  his  pieces  which  is  very  great — 
The  fet  of  piftures  which  he  executed  on  occa- 
fion  of  the  Turkifli  ambaffador’s  entry,  are  mat¬ 
ter  pieces  of  their  kind. 

Parrocel, 

Peter.  The  difciple  of  Carlo  Marrat.  His 
fix  pittures  of  the  hiftory  of  Toby,  are  his  molt 
confiderable  works — but  his  matter  piece  is,  the 
infant  Jefus  crowning  the  virgin  at  Marleilles, 
which  is  gracefully  defigned,  and  elegantly  co¬ 
loured. 


P  e  s  n  e. 

Firft  painter  to  the  king  of  Pruffia  :  His  colours 
are  not  equal  to  his  defign  :  Some  of  his  portraits 
are  very  fine. 


Poitereau. 

Some  of  this  artift’s  landfcapes  are  very  happily- 
imagined  *,  but  his  colours  are  not  always  true  to 
nature. 


Rivals. 

Would  have  gained  a  much  greater  reputation, 
had  he  not  attached  himfelf  lb  clofely  to  the 
imitation  of  Poufiin. 


Raoux. 


\ 
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R  A  O  U  X. 

An  imitator  of  nature  in  detail,  rather  than 
of  the  fublime  and  beautiful;  but  his  Pygmalion,, 
and  his  four  ages,  have  no  inconliderable  merit. 

R  I  G  A  U  D. 

Painted  in  the  Flemifh  ftile  r  His  beft  pieces 
are,  the  prefentation  of  Jefus  in  the  cabinet  of 
Luxemburg.  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul.  St.  An¬ 
drew  in  the  academy.  The  portraits  of  Mignard 
and  Desjardins ;  and  a  vaft  quantity  of  other  por¬ 
traits. 


R  E  S  T  O  U  T. 

An  artift  of  very  great  merit.  His  Orpheus 
defending  into  hell  for  Eurydice,  is  a  line  piece. 
The  feaft  ot  king  Ahafuerus  is  well  defigned,  but 
the  colouring  is  not  equal.  Either  approaching 
the  throne  of  Ahaiuerus,  in  defign,  pidurefque 
harmony,  and  a  happy  affemblage  of  the  clear  ob- 
fcure,  has  very  great  merit.  Befides  thefe,  he 
painted  St.  Paul  recovering  his  light,  at  St.  Ger- 
main-des-Pres— Two  pieces  in  the  refectory  of  St. 
Denis — The  baptifm  of  St.  John,  for  the  Gobe¬ 
lins — Four  pidures  of  the  decoration  of  the  grand 
altar  of  St.  Vidor,  in  the  antient  parilli  church  of 
Verfailles — -Our  Saviour  giving  the  keys  to  St. 
Peter — The  repofe  in  Egypt — A  fet  of  pieces  re¬ 
prefen  ting  the  arts;  thefe  three  la  ft  articles  for  the 
Gobelins. 


Rosalba* 
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R  O  S  A  L  B  A. 

At  prefent  better  known  than  any  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  :  What  pity  that  her  pieces  fhould  not  be 
everlading  !  The  harmonious  delicacy  of  her 
touch  is  not  imitation,  it  is  nature  itfelf :  The 
fined  piece  in  crayons,  that  ever  i filled  from  mor¬ 
tal  hands,  is  the  Venus  in  M.  Pompadour’s  col¬ 
lection.  The  piece  fine  drew  for  her  reception 
into  the  French  academy,  was  a  woman  holding  a 
crown  of  laurel,  mod  elegantly  done.  Deprived 
of  the  liberty  to  dudy  nature  naked  as  men  do — 
one  ought  not  to  expeft  of  female  artids  an  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  of  the  arts,  to  which  that  dudy  jjjj 

is  indifpenfably  necefiary — Rofalba  being  attach’d 
to  crayons  and  miniatures,  carried  them  to  fo  high 
a  degree  of  merit,  that  even  the  mod  celebrated 
men  in  that  way  have  never  furpafied  her,  nor 
very  few  equalled  her — extreme  correcdnefs,  and 
profound  knowledge  of  defign,  not  being  fo  abih- 
lutely  effential  in  thole  kinds  as  in  hidory,  fhe 
has  attained  the  end  fhe  propofed  by  the  beauty  of 
her  colours.  The  purity  and  frefhnefs  of  the  tones 
which  fhe  had  fkill  to  employ  in  her  colours,  are  ad¬ 
mirable,  and  the  fine  facility,  as  well  as  the  large- 
nefs  of  her  manner,  equal  the  greateft  matters'*. 

R  0  S  L  I  N. 

His  portraits  have  great  merit;  the  airs  of  his 
heads,  the  fine  tafte  ot  his  draperies,  the  corredf- 
nels  of  his  defigns,  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  and 
the  agreeable  likends  he  generally  takes,  all  con- 
fpire  to  render  his  pieces  valuable.  Amo  no- 

others. 


*  Sechin’s  Voyage  d’  Italic,  vol.  3.  p.  160. 
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others,  the  duke  de  Praflin,  the  baron  de  Scheffer, 
the  abbee  de  Clairvault,  the  countefs  of  Egmont, 
and  the  count  Kernicheuw,  are  worthy  of  obfer- 
vation. 


S  JE  R  R  E. 

He  ftudied  at  Rome.  He  caught  his  ideas  with 
wonderful  quicknefs,  and  executed  them  with  no 
lefs  expedition.  At  fixteen  years  of  age  he  painted- 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  for  the  church  of  the 
Dominicans  at  Marfeilles.  He  would  have  made  a 
great  painter,  had  he  not  worked  fo  faft  :  It  muft 
be  the  conceptions  of  a  firft  rate  genius,  to  make 
the  world  overlook  a  faulty  execution. 

SuBLEYRAS. 

Studied  at  Rome;  where  he  executed  his  St. 
Bazil,  for  St.  Peter’s  church,  one  of  his  heft  pie¬ 
ces.  He  painted  a  great  number  of  portraits  alio 
at  Rome,  which  have  merit. 

S  Y  L  V  E  S  T  R  E. 

An  artift  of  great  merit.  His  poetical  crea¬ 
tion  of  man  gained  him  a  feat  in  the  academy. 
His  St.  Peter  is  a  good  piece ;  but  moft  of  his 
works  are  at  Drefden  ;  the  king  of  Poland  employ¬ 
ed  him  feveral  years,  made  him  dire&or  of  his 
academy,  and  honoured  him  with  letters  of  no¬ 
bility. 

I  e  Sueur. 

A  name  propitious  to  a  painter;  but  in  this  in- 

ftance  it  reminds  one  of  a  great  man,  who  lives 

not 
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hot  in  the  works  of  the  prefent  artift.  Some  of 
his  pieces  are  however  ingenious  and  pleafing : 
His  colours  are  ftrong,  but  agreeable. 

Servandoni. 

His  talent  is  for  decorations  ;  in  which  path  he 
is  excellent.  His  beft  works  are  his  decorations, 
reprefenting  Sc.  Peter’s  of  Rome.  The  defcent  of 
fEneas  into  hell.  The  enchanted  forelt  j  and  The 
triumph  of  conjugal  love. 


His  portraits  are  efteemed  for  colour,  harmony, 
and  fine  finifhing.  His  own  portrait,  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  at  Florence,  is  his  belt  piece. 

Troy. 

His  fon  :  He  ftudied  at  Rome,  but  he  was  in- 
correct;  neverthelefs  he  had  a  brilliancy  of  com- 
pofition,  and  charafteriftic  expreflion,  that  made 
amends  for  the  deleft.  Great  numbers  of  his 
pieces  are  in  convents  at  Paris. 

Tremoliere. 

FI  is  beft  pieces  are  in  the  hotel  de  Soubife  : 
The  graces  prefiding  at  the  education  of  love,  and 
Minerva  teaching  a  nymph  to  weave  tapiftery,  are 
both  good  pieces  ;  but  the  fubjeft  of  the  firft  is 
finer  than  the  execution.  His  Sincerity,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  three  genius’s,  is  not  excellent. 


An  ingenious  artift,  who  confines  himfeif  chiefly 
to  portraits.  The  beft  known  are,  the  Dauphin 

O  and 
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and  Dauphinefs,  the  duke  of  Berry,  the  count  of 
Provence,  prince  Clement,  and  the  princefs  Chrif- 
tina  of  Saxony.  The  likeneis  of  that  of  M.  le 
Moine  the  fculptor,  perhaps,  never  was  exceeded. 

V  a  n  l  o  o, 

% 

John  Baptist.  His  fcile  is  elegant  and  grace¬ 
ful.  His  beft  pieces  are,  St.  Peter  delivered  from 
pnfon,  at  t lie  abbey  of  St.  Germain-des-pres. 
Our  Saviour's  entry  into  Jerufalem,  at  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  in  the  fields.  Diana  and  Endymion,  at  the 
academy.  The  portraits  of  king  Staniflaus,  and 
his  queen,  GV.  &c.  &c. 

V  A  N  L  O  O, 

Carlo.  He  was  bora  at  Nice  in  1705.  He 
went  to  Turin  with  his  brother  John  in  1712,  and 
from  thence  to  Rome  in  1714.  He  learnt  from 
his  brother  the  firft  elements  of  defign  ;  and  by 
his  conftantly  ftudying  the  antique,  and  the  works 
of  the  greateft  makers,  he  perfected  himfelf  in 
his  art,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  his  future 
fame.  He  came  to  Paris  with  his  brother  in  1719, 
and  in  1723  gained  the  academy’s  firft  medal  for 
defign in.  the  year  following,  he  carried  the  firft 
prize  for  painting  *,  and  departed  again  for  Rome 
in' 1 727.  He  returned  to  Turin  in  1732,  where 
he  painted  many  pieces  with  fuccefs  for  the  king 
of  Sardinia*,  the  next  year  he  married  Signora 
Sommis,  who  was  celebrated  for  fingTng  and 
knowledge  of  imifi'c,  but  more  celebrated  for  the 
private  virtues  of  dome  ft]  c  .life.  In  1734,  here- 
turned  to  Paris,  and  the  year  following  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  academy.  In  1749,  he  was  chofen 
for  the  direftion  of  the  roval  elves.  In  17 3G  he 

was 
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was  honoured  with  the  order  of  St,  Michael,  and 
in  1762,  named  firft  painter  to  the  king,  and  died 
in  1765*.  The  number  of  his  works  is  very 
great :  among  many  other  excellent  pieces,  are  the 
following:  The  graces  captivated  by  love-,  in  this 
piece  the  beautiful  frefhnefs  of  the  colours,  the 
mildnefs  of  his  touch,  and  the  ftrength  of  his  ex- 
preffions  are  remarkable — Cupid’s  military  exer- 
cife,  is  very  prettily  imagined,  and  happily  coloured 
— The  veftal  Virgin  proving  her  innocence,  has 
great  merit ;  the  figure  of  Virtue,  in  it,  is  finely 
defigned,  and  the  clear  obfcure  of  the  whole,  ex- 
cellent :  this  piece  was  in  the  collection  of  M. 
Pompadour.  Auguftus,  fhutting  the  gates  of  the 
temple  of  Janus :  the  compofition  and  ordonance 
of  this  picture  are  very  fine,  but  the  groups  not 
happily  dilpoled  ;  nor  is  there  any  appearance  of 
charaCteriftical  exprefiion  :  but  the  beautiful  har¬ 
mony  of  the  colours  is  extremely  pleading — The 
three  graces,  a  molt  inimitable  piece,  whether  we 
confider  the  airs  of  the  heads,  the  elegance  of  the 
forms,  the  juft  beauty  of  the  contours,  or  the 
brilliant  freflmels  of  the  carnations — Excellent  as 
thefe  figures  moft  undoubtedly  are,  the  foul  is  want¬ 
ing  in  their  countenances  in  this  refpeCl  the  ideas 
of  the  painter  in  this  piece  were  cold — Sufannah 
and  the  two  elders-,  the  group  of  this  picture  is 
well  difpofed,  the  body  of  Sufannah  is  elegantly 
defigned,  and  beautifully  coloured ;  the  expref- 
iions  of  her  head  juft,  though  not  of  the  firft  ex¬ 
cellence;  thofe  of  the  two  men,  well  imagined. 
The  hiftory  ot  St.  Gregory,  in  leven  finall  pieces  ; 
in  thefe  pictures,  the  ordonance,  choice  and  dif- 
pofition  of  the  groups,  the  frefhnds  and  harmony 

’  M.  D.  Bardon’s  eflay,  read  to  the  academy  royal. 
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of  the  colours,  and  happy  truth  of  the  expreffion, 
is  remarkable:  that  which  reprefents  the  apotheofis 
of  the  Saint,  is  finely  conceived,  and  has  an  energy 
in  the  expreffion  that  is  fublime. — The  deftiny 
holding  the  hand  of  her  fifter  Atropos  *,  this  piece 
is  thought,  by  many,  to  be  the  mafter-piece  of 
Vanloo.  The  difpofition  and  ordonance  of  all  the 
parts  are  admirable  ;  every  expreffion  is  lively,  fen- 
iible,  and  penetrating  •,  the  fpeftator  on  beholding 
it  is  (truck  at  once  with  an  impaffioned  fentiment. 
of  admiration,  which  is,  of  all  others*  the  ftrongeft 
proof  of  its  merit. — The  wafhing  of  the  feet — 
Thefeus  conquering  the  Marathonian  bull,  for  the 
Gobelins — four  pictures  of  the  Virgin,  at  the  cha¬ 
pel  of  St.  Suipice — A  grand  piece  of  the  difpute  of 
St.  Auguftine  againft  the  Donatifts — The  Virgin, 
and  an  infant  Jefus — St.  Charles  Borromeo — St. 
Clotilda,  queen  of  France,  at  prayers,  at  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  tomb  at  Choifi.  His  enigmatical  portrait  of 
the  king,  has,  as  a  painting,  more  merit  than  one 
would  fuppofe  the  manner  in  which  it  was  per¬ 
formed  would  have  allowed  *. 

Vanloo. 

*  This  picture  appears,  at  firfi:  fight,  only  an  aflemblage  of 
figures,  exprefiing  the  feveral  virtues  that  form  a  great 
prince. 

Magnanimity  is  reprefented  fitting  and  leaning  on  one 
hand,  upon  the  arms  of  France  ;  file  holds  in  the  other  a  fcep- 
ter,  and  a  broken  javelin,  to  denote  clemency  ;  the  diadem  oil 
her  head  exprefies  the  intention  of  doing  good,  and  the  fcep- 
ter  the  power  of  executing  it.  At  her  feet  is  a  lyon,  the  fym- 
bol  of  this  virtue.  Lower  is  Justice  holding  the  fcales  in 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  drawn  fvvord  ;  fhe  is  leaning  on 
a  lion,  to  fignify  that  juftice  mull  be  fupported  by  power  ; 
the  mafk  on  the  lion’s  face,  exprefies  her  ability  to  detedl  and 
punifh  vice;  the  faces  under  the  lion,  denote  the  increafe  of 
firength,  refulting  from  the  union  of  thefe  two  virtues  ;  there 
is  alfo  a  cornu-copia,  the  wing  that  every  thing  profpers  in  a 
ftate  where  virtue  prefides. 

Behind 
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V  A  N  L  O  o, 

Michael.  Nephew  of  the  preceding,  and 
knight  of  the  order  of  Sr.  Michael.  An  artift  of 

con- 

Behind  Magnanimity,  is  Military  Valour,  reprefented 
by  a  warrior  holding  a  bundle  of  pikes,  wrapped  up  in  the 
colours  of  a  ffandard,  fignifying,  that  perfons  united  under 
the  banner  of  virtue  are  invincible.  Behind  this  figure  is  a 
pyramid,  reprefenting  the  glory  of  princes,  perpetuated  by 
monuments ;  at  the  fide  of  it  is  Int  k  t  pi  dity,  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  foldier  reding  on  his  arms.  Her  ic  Viktue  is  on 
the  right  hand,  a  warrior,  in  the  figure  of  Hercules;  in  one 
hand  is  a  large  club  leaning  on  his  lhoulder,  and  in  the  other 
the  golden  apples  of  the  Hefperian  gardens  ;  emblems  of  his 
molt  famous  atchievemcnts.  Opposite  Heroic  Virtue,  is 
Pacific  Virtuf,  exhibited  in  the  figure  of  Minerva,  the 
goddefs  of  wifdom  and  arts,  an  olive  branch  in  one  hand, 
over  the  arms  of  France,  and  in  the  other,  one  of  the  lances 
ufed  in  the  ancient  tournaments,  and  in  the  games  celebrated 
in  the  times  of  peace  ;  this  lance  is  wreathed  round  with  fer- 
pents,  denoting  prudence. 

Near  Minerva  is  Generosity,  reprefented  in  the  form  of 
a  young  girl,  her  head  covered  with  gauze,  ornamented  with 
gold  and  pearls ;  her  naked  arms  fignify  the  property  of  this 
virtue  to  dived  itfelf  entirely  of  intered,  and  to  do  good  with¬ 
out  any  hopes  of  return  ;  fhe  reds  on  the  Agis  of  Minerva,  to 
fhow  die  particularly  favours  the  encourugei-9  of  the  arts  and 
fciences.  She  is  adorned  with  the  ribband  of  the  order  of  the 
king,  as  one  ol  the  didinguilhing  marks  of  honour,  procured, 
for  leveral  famous  artids  we  have  at  prefent,  by  the  Marquis 
de  Marigny  ;  under  Minerva,  arc  the  attributes  of  the  Beaux 
artes. 

All  thefe  figures,  in  the  light  already  confidered,  compofc  a 
picture  that  would  alone  do  honour  to  M.  Vanloo ;  but  this  is 
nothing  in  conlparifon  to  the  effed  refulting  from  the  whole 
piece,  which  viewed  through  a  kind  of  perfpedive,  vvhoie 
objed  glafs  having  feveral  faccrtes,  all  converging  towards  the 
center  of  the  canvafs,  and  uniting  the  different  refractions,  fo 
difpofes  all  the  figures  throughout  it,  as  to  contract  them  into 
a  very  fmall  compafs,  forming  one  tingle  portrait,  which  >s 
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confiderable  merit:  His  hiftoncal  pieces  have  ge¬ 
nuine  merit,  and  his  portraits  are  elegant  and 
agreeable.  His  picture  of  himielf,  performing 
the  portrait  of  his  father,  is  finely  defigned, 

and 


the  head  of  his  mod  Chridian  majefty,  a  very  driking 

likenefs.  '  .  .  .  , 

The  figure  of  Juftice  forms  the  eye  of  the  king  ;  with  the 

curls  neared  the  eye,  the  painter  informs  us  by  that,  that  no¬ 
thing  efcapes  the  attention  of  the  judice  of  the  monarch  : 
Magnanimity  compofes  one  part  of  the  eye,  the  cheek,  the 
ear  "and  the  eyebrows,  which  exprefs  the  fuprem.e  will;  the 
head  of  Medufa  makes  one  part  of  the  other  eyebrow;  it  feems 
to  tell  us,  that  the  very  looks  of  a  jud  prince  terrify  guilt,  and 
produce  in  delinquents  that  coniiernation  and  annihilation,^ 
fimilar  to  the  metamorphofis  effected  formerly  by  the  fight  of 
the  ferpents  twin’d  round  the  head  of  a  .euula.  ^ 

Military  V  alour  gives  one  part  of  the  n-'.fe  and  the  mouth, 
the  mouth  is  the  organ  of  command:  Heroic  Virtue  gives 
part  of  the  other  cheek,  and  the  corner  cf  the  mouth,  and 

com  pleats  the  nofe  and  nodrils. 

Minerva  forms  the  eye,  on  the  fmalleft  fide  of  the  portrait; 
the  eve  of  this  great  prince,  gives  a  look  of  approbation 
on  thofe  who  cultivate  virtue,  the  arts,  and  Sciences. 

Generofity  finiflies  the  eye  on  the  fmall  fide,  the  tempie, 
and  one  fide  of  the  hair.  *  Sculpture,  expreffed  by  the  head 
of  Apollo,  forms  the  forehead  and  laurel  crown. 

1  he  lion  of  Magnanimity,  forms  the  other  temple,  and 
finishes  the  forehead;  the  mafk  forms  the  white  part  of  the 
forehead,  and  finiflies  the  eyebrow  ;  the  manes  of  the  two 
Lions  form  the  toupee,  and  the  figure  of  Intrepidity  the 

light  ell  {hades  cf  it.  .  .  . 

jt  is  evident  from  this  defcription  of  it,  what  peculiar 

{kill  is  requited  in  the  combination  of  two  things,  fo  dif¬ 
ferent  and  foreign  to  cne  another,  as  are,  on  the  cue  hand, 
feven  or  eight  figures,  accompanied  with  their  allegorical 
fymbcls,  fo  well  imagined,  and  on  the  other,  the  form  of  a 

fmgle  head.  era.-  a 

Vi  e  have  fometimes  feen  the  power  of  perspective  ana 

dioptrics  (to  impart  an  uniformity  of  figure,  to  that  which 

appeared  at  firft  fight  not  to  have  any)  exemplified,  i  his 

does  not  appear  difficult;  nothing  more  is  necciiaiy  than 
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and  remarkable  for  a  noble  fimplicity  ;  the  ordo- 
nance,  colouring,  and  general  effedt,  excellent. 

V  A  N  L  O  O, 

Amadeus.  An  artift  of  no  inconfiderable 
merit.  His  preaching  of  St.  Dominicus,  before 
the  fovereign  Pontiff,  and  his  Thom.  Aquinas 
compofing  his  works  from  the  immediate  inspira¬ 
tion  of  heaven,  are  his  belt  pieces,  and  well  co¬ 
loured.  What  Subjects  !  It  is  pity  a  painter  that 
can  make  fuch  a  choice,  Should  ever  execute  any 
thing  elfe! 

Vivien. 

His  portraits  are  very  remarkable  for  tracing 
the  charadteriftical  Strokes  of  the  minds  of  tnoie 
he  painted. 


V  L  E  U  G  L  E  S. 

Followed  the  Stile  of  Paul  Veronefe,  and  Tin- 
toret :  There  are  great  numbers  of  his  pieces  in 

to  (ketch  the  out-lines  through  the  glnfs  with  which  we 
are  to  view  the  piece  when  iiniihed.  This  produces  Some 
kind  cf  unfhapen  figure,  whole  form,  when  viewed  at  every 
other  point,  except  a  particular  one,  is  difficult  to  he  con¬ 
ceived;  hut  to  produce  in  this  manner  Several  figures  with 
regular  farms,  this  appears  very  difficult,  and  the  difiicul- 
ty  is  dill  encreafed,  when  confined  to  Some  particular  ghen 
figures,  which  are  to  appear  i.i  their  proper  lhapes,  \vh  n 
.viewed  at  any  point  whatever ;  but  to  form  a  portrait 
which  is  to  be  comp  'fed  of  a  particular  fet  of  determinate 
figures,  who  have  each  their  particular  likenefs  exp  reified, 
appears  a  problem  not  to  be  Solved;  and  M  Van  loo’s  fiucr 
cei's  fieems  to  be  the  only  thing  that  can  reconcile  fiucli  an 
attempt, 

v  •*  O  4  the 
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the  cabinets  of  Paris,  and  fome  at  London.  His 
Love  furprized  in  the  Elyfian  fields,  and  his 
Solomon  turning  idolater,  in  the  Luxemburg 
cabinet,  have  merit.  He  was  knight  of  St. 
Michael. 


Vermont. 

Studied  in  Italy,  where  he  gained  a  juft  ftile  of 
defign,  and  afterwards  improved  it  into  real  ele¬ 
gance  and  purity.  His  works  are  pleafing  and 
chara&eriftical  •,  his  prefentation,  which  is  at  Ver- 
failles,  and  the  ficknefs  of  Antiochus,  are  his 
beft  pieces. 

V  I  E  N. 

A  rigorous  imitator  of  the  antique ;  but  the 
fimplicity  of  his  figures  is  fo  great,  that  they 
want  motion,  and  his  draperies  are  faulty.  His 
young  woman  prefenting  an  offering  to  the  temple 
of  Venus,  is  however  full  of  the  moft  graceful 
touches;  her  attitude  is  fimple,  but  eafy  and  at¬ 
tracting.  The  woman  coming  out  of  the  bath 
attended  by  a  (lave  *,  there  reigns  on  the  principal 
figure,  a  fine  effeft  of  lights,  which  give  a  fine 
brilliancy  to  the  carnations,  and  the  defign  is  ex¬ 
tremely  correct.  His  Glyceria,  is  in  the  true  tafte 
of  the  antique.  His  young  woman  fprinkling  a 
pot  of  flowers,  is  very  delicate  and  agreeable. 
His  merchant’s  wife  at  her  toilette,  is  copied  from 
a  fketch  found  at  Herculaneum,  and  has  merit, 
the  original  none.  Proferpine,  ornamenting  with 
flowers  a  buft  of  Ceres,  in  the  antique  ftile,  is 
finely  defigned.  Marcus  Aurelius’s  charity  to  the 
people,  in  time  of  famine,  is  executed  in  all  the 

feverity 
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fe verity  of  the  antique,  and  difplays  very  ftrongly 
the  powers  of  this  m after. 

Madame  de  V  i  e  n. 

The  hiftory  pieces  of  this  lady,  have  no  incon- 
fjderable  merit :  Her  imagination  is  warm  and  ac¬ 
tive,  and  her  colours  lively  and  pleafing. 

V  E  R  N  E  T. 

I  make  no  fcruple  of  averting  that  this  artift  is 
the  fir  ft  painter  in  France.  His  landlcapes  are 
juftly  true  to  nature,  and  almott  fuperior  to  his 
art.  His  imagination  is  lively,  and  his  ideas  ori¬ 
ginal  and  pi&ureique.  The  talent  of  expreffion 
lives  in  every  itroke  of  his  pencil.  His  dcfigns 
are  bold,  animated  and  correft,  his  colours  melt 
into  harmony  itfclt  *,  his  management  or  lights,  is 
wonderfully  elegant,  throwing  them  into  the 
warmed  effects  of  the  clear  oblcure — add  to  this, 
that  general  fpirit  of  elegance  which  breathes 
over  the  whole  j  and  fome  idea  may  be  formed 
of  this  painter’s  excellency  :  I  have  teen  many  >f 
his  pieces  which  are  fuperior  to  numbers  of  C  md 
himfelf.  M.  Vernet  indeed,  is  one  of  the  tew 
modern  painters  whole  works  an  age  hence  w;K  »e 
fought  for  with  the  utmoft  eagernefs.  A  me  g  a 
thoufand  other  inimitable  pieces,  remark  let 
of  ports  of  France,  done  for  the  king.  d  is 
four  parts  of  the  day,  for  the  i  >auphin,  parti¬ 
cularly  nighty  the  moon-lhine  on  the  water  is  na¬ 
ture  itfelf.  His  Shepherdds  of  the  Alps,  and  two 
fea  pieces  from  fancy,  for  M.  Pompadour. 


V'ENE- 
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V  E  N  E  V  A  U  L  T. 

His  miniatures  are  well  coloured,  nor  is  the 
defign  contemptible.  His  miniature  of  an  abbee 
giving  a  lefture  to  a  pretty  young  girl,  is  a  moft 
inimitable  piece  ^  the  contrail  of  the  two  ph)fiog- 
no  ies,  die  characteriftical  expreftion,  and  the 
biilliw.::  y  of  the  colouring,  are  extremely  fine. 

*  *  *  * 

If  in  any  of  the  arts  the  French  have  been  and 
are  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  Europe,  it  moft  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  in  that  of  engraving.  The  works  of 
the  French  engravers  are  a  lading;  honour  to  the 
nation ;  for  in  this  walk  of  genius,  no  other 
country  has  produced  fuch  great  men — nor  in 
fuch  abundance :  I  much  queftion  whether  all  the 
works  of  every  other  people  in  Europe  colledcd, 
would  near  equal  thoie  of  the  French  artifts 
alone.  The  engravers  of  the  age  of  Lewis  the 
XIV.  which  I  reckon  in  this  article  (as  1  have 
done  in  the  preceding)  to  extend  to  about  the 
year  1720,  are  too  well  known  to  require  any 
naming  them  :  But  1  fhall  lay  before  you  a  lift  of 
the  principal  ones  that  have  flourilhed  fince. 

A  U  D  R  A  N, 

John.  Is  principally  known  by  the  rape  of 
the  Sabines,  after  Pouffin,  the  fi filing,  the  re- 
furredion  of  Lazarus,  after  Jouvener,  the  galle¬ 
ry  of  Luxembourg,  and  the  battles  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  in  fmall — moft  excellent  pieces. 


Audran. 
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A  U  D  R  A  N. 

Now  living  :  His  expreffions  have  merit.  His 
portrait  of  Pope  Clement  XIII.  from  a  medai, 
is  a  fine  piece. 


A  u  B  I  N. 

Remarkably  delicate  in  Tome  o»  his  touches  . 
One  of  his  find!  works  is  the  portrait  of  Ra¬ 
meau,  from  the  llatue  oi  Catneri. 

^  f 

A  L  I  A  M  E  T. 

An  artift  of  merit.  Some  of  his  works,  which 
give  an  idea  of  his  manner,  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  grand  edition  of  La  Fontaine.  His  nine 
prints  after  M.  Merchey  are  good. 

Andouart. 

He  engraves  many  pieces  of  the  inferior  fort, 
but  they  are  performed  naturally.  His  Englifh 
man  of  war,  wind-bound  on  the  coaft,  and  his 
fun  fetting  on  the  lea,  after  S.  Jofeph,  are  well 
executed. 


Beauvarelt. 

An  artifc  of  great  merit.  His  rape  of  the 
Sabines,  and  of  Luropa,  the  triumph  of  Gala- 
tea,  and  the  judgment  of  Paris,  after  Luca 
Jordano,  are  finely  executed. 


Binet. 
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B  I  NT  E  T. 

The  Return,  after  M,  Greuze,  is  one  of  his 
beft  pieces. 


Le  B  a  s. 

Has  an  happy  expreffion  in  engraving  land- 
fcapes  and  fea  pieces.  His  fet  of  prints,  after 
Vernet,  in  conjunction  with  Cochin,  are  very 
finely  executed,  particularly  Antibes  and  Cette. 
His  pieces  in  the  collection  entituled.  The  cabi¬ 
net  de - Crozat,  have  merit.  His  village  re- 

compence,  from  Claud  Lorain,  is  admirable. 
His  other  beft  pieces  are,  Flemifh  feafts  after 
Berghen,  Teniers  and  Wouvermans.  All  the 
feafts  of  Strafbourg,  on  occafion  of  the  king’s  re¬ 
covery.  Ditto  of  Havre-de-Qrace— The  works 
of  Teniers. 

B  A  L  E  C  H  O  U. 

His  portrait  of  the  king  of  Poland,  in  the 
firft  volume  of  the  Drefden  collection  of  prints? 
is  finely  executed. 

C  H  E  R  E  A  U. 

H  is  John  Baptift  after  Raphael,  and  his  por¬ 
traits  of  the  cardinals  Fieury  and  Polignac,  ajter 
Rigaud,  and  in  the  Crozat  collection,  are  his 
beft  pieces. 

Chatillon. 

Flis  deTny  of  Mary  of  Medicis,  after  Rubens, 
and  part  of  the  conquefts  of  Lewis  XIV.  after  Le 

Clcrc, 
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Clerc,  have  merit.  He  was  a  good  painter  in 
enamel. 


Cochin. 

His  works  have  real  and  intrinfic  merit;  full  of 
fpirit,  corre&nefs,  and  harmony.  His  principal 
works  are,  Rebecca,  St.  Bazil ;  the  origin  of  fire, 
from  Le  Moine.  Jacob  and  Laban,  from  Redout. 
The  village  wedding,  after  Watteau.  The  prints 
for  the  Lutrin.  Many  upon  occafion  of  the  dau¬ 
phin’s  marriage,  and  the  general  collection  of  the 
gallery  of  Vtrfailles.  He  died  in  1754. 

Cochin. 

Now  living  :  An  artift  blcfied  with  a  mod 
happy  execution  ;  moft  of  his  pieces  are  remark¬ 
able  for  a  juft  reprefentation  of  his  mafter’s  de- 
fign,  and  almoft  transfufing  the  beauty  of  colours 
into  the  clear  obfcure  of  his  prints  :  his  pieces 
after  Vernet,  are  extremely  fine  ;  his  ornaments 
are  in  general  fuperior  to  moft  ;  and  his  portrait 
of  M.  Chauvelin,  equal  to  the  reputation  of  his 
graver — many  of  his  fmall  pieces  are  wonderfully 
elegant. 

Charpenti  e  r. 

His  manner  is  new  and  elegant:  Perfeus  and 
Andromade,  after  Vanloo,  the  decollation  of  St. 
John,  after  Guerchino,  and  the  equeftrian  ftatue 
of  Lewis  XV.  are  fine. 

Cars. 

One  of  the  fined  engravers  at  this  time  in 
France.  His  Venus  going  into  the  bath,  leaning 

on 


on  a  female  attendant,  after  le  Moyne,  is  a  moft 
excellent  piece  *,  the  figure  of  Venus  is  admira¬ 
bly  touched  :  Of  all  the  naked  that  is  to  be  met 
with  in  engraving,  I  know  none  more  natural  than 
this.  The  Venus  of  the  Englifh  artift,  Mr. 
Strange,  is  fine  and  delicate,  but  the  flefh  is  not 
nature  ;  whereas  M.  Car’s  feems,  as  if  it  would 
yield  to  the  touch  ;  every  point  of  imitation  is  fo 
happily  hit  off.  The  arms — the  breads,  and  the 
parts  between  the  breads,  and  the  waift,  are  ini¬ 
mitably  expreffed  :  the  whole  %prin.r,  indeed,  is  a 
matter- piece.  The  companion,  Perfeus  and  An¬ 
ti  ro  made,  after  the  fame  m  after,  is  fine,  though 
not  equal  to  the  Venus,  but  the  arms  and  hands, 
and  the  general  e  fie  (ft  of  lights  and  fiiades  are 
fine.  His  portrait  of  the  celebrated  a<firefs  M. 
Clairon,  has  great  merit.  His  annunciation,  after 
le  Moine,  and  his  rape  of  Europa,  are  fine. — He 
publifhed  four  volumes  in  folio,  of  palaces  in 
France  and  Italy,  by  Sylvedre;  and  two  volumes 
folio  of  prints,  by  Sadeler,  containing  500. 

Chevillet. 

His  young  coquet,  after  Raoulx,  and  the  dan¬ 
gerous  beauty,  after  Santerre,  are  well  executed, 
particularly  the  latter. 

Chen  u. 

The  agreeable  folitude,  and  the  amorous  fifher- 
man,  after  Boucher,  are  lively  and  pleafing, 

C  o  u  L  E  T, 

Mademoifelle.  The  Neapolitan  fifhermen, 
the  happy  paflage,  and  the  departure  of  the 
2  challoup, 
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challoup,  after  Vernet,  are  all  agreeably  en- 
graved. 


C  o  u  s  I  N  E  T, 

i 

Madame.  Her  temped:,  and  calm,  after  Ver¬ 
net,  have  genuine  merit. 

D  R  E  V  E  T. 

Peter.  An  excellent  engraver  of  portraits; 
thofe  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  the  dutchefs  of  Ne¬ 
mours,  the  duke  of  Villars,  and  Boileau,  are  his 
bed  works. 


D  r  e  v  E  T. 

Son  of  the  preceding,  but  greatly  furpafled  him  ; 
the  livelinefs,  and  jultnefs  ot  his  expreilions,  aro 
very  great.  The  preientation  to  the  temple,  after 
Boullongue,  and  the  portrait  of  BoufTet,  are  very 
fine.  He  never  overlooked  a  fingle  beauty  of  his 
originals. 


Desplaces. 


He  joined  a  great  excellency  of  clear  obfcure  to 
a  correflnefs  of  defign.  His  belt  pieces  are,  the 
del'cent  from  the  crofs,  after  Jouvenet.  St.  Bru¬ 
no,  and  the  elevation  to  the  crofs.  Fire  and 
water,  after  Boullongue.  The  rape  of  Helen, 
after  Guido  ;  and  Venus  coming  to  Vulcan,  from 
Jouvenet  *,  this  laft  piece  is  very  faulty 3  in  the 
drapery  of  Venus,  as  it  entirely  hides  the  naked 
beneath  it.  The  foldier  holding  up  a  dagger  at 
Ally  an  ax,  in  the  arms  of  Andromache,  after  jou¬ 
venet,  is  his  matter-piece.  The  expreilions  in 

this 
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this  print,  are  ftrong'  and  manly;  the  figure  of 
the  foldier  is  nobly  done,  his  arms,  hands,  and 
feet,  extremely  fine.  The  airs  of  the  heads,  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  drapery — mafterly. - In  every  coun¬ 

tenance,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  naked  that  ap¬ 
pears,  the  engraver’s  exprefiive  touch  merits  the 
higheft  praife.  Died  in  1749. 

Desplaces. 

Living.  The  pieces  he  engraved  for  the  cabi¬ 
net  de  Crozat,  have  merit. 

D  u  p  u  1. 

His  beft  pieces  are,  the  paffage  of  the  Rhine, 
after  Le  Brun.  Earth,  and  air,  after  Boullongne. 
The  marriage  of  the  Virgin,  after  Carlo  Vanloo. 
He  was  an  excellent  engraver. 

D  O  R  I  G  N  I, 

Nicholas.  Studied  in  Italy,  and  joined  to  a 
great  harmony  of  lights  and  fhades,  the  moft 
correft  defign.  His  fined  pieces  are,  the  bark  of 
Lanfranco.  The  St.  Petronilla  of  Guerchine. 
The  defcent  from  the  crofs,  after  Volterra.  The 
transfiguration,  after  Raphael;  and  the  death  of 
St.  Sebadian,  after  Dominichino.  There  is  a 
foftnefs  in  the  lad  print,  unufual  with  this  great 
man.  His  cartoons  are  not  equal  to  thefe  pieces. 

Duchange. 

His  Io,  Leda  and  Danae,  after  Correggio,  are  fine, 
but  not  equal  to  the  wonders  of  the  painter.  M.  Dan- 
3,  dre 
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don  *  pretends  that  he  had  the  courage  to  break 
thefe  plates  becaufe  of  their  indecency  !  and  then 
executed,  the  chafing  the  money  changers  from  the 
temple,  and  the  fupper  of  the  Pharifee. — This  (I 
fpeak  only  in  the  pifturefque  way)  was  a  change  of 
fubjedt  with  a  vengeance  !  Befides  thefe  he  did  many 
pieces  of  the  Luxembourg  gallery,  and  that  of 
Palais  Royal,  and  in  the  cabinet  de  Crozat. 

D  E  G  H  U  Y. 

Has  engraved  a  great  number  of  pieces — many 
of  which  have  no  inconfiderable  merit.  A  young 
man,  after  M.  Aved’s  Vandyke.  An  old  man’s 
head,  from  Rembrandt,  in  his  happieft  ftile.  A 
battle,  after  Parrocel  the  father.  A  landfcape, 
after  Rembrandt.  A  moon  fhine,  from  Vernet. 
The  portrait  of  Pami-des-hommes,  of  Aved. 
Toby  recovering  his  fight,  after  Rembrandt,  a 
Very  fine  picture  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis 
de  Voyer.  The  new  married  couple,  after  Rem¬ 
brandt.  Rembrandt’s  pidlure,  after  himfelf-,  and 
the  portrait  of  Tintoretto ;  thefe  are  his  belt 
works. 

Delaunay. 

His  Leda,  and  Endymion,  both  from  Pierre, 
are  fine  pieces. 


D  a  u  l  l  e. 

The  vengeance  of  Latona,  after  Jouvenct. 
Salmacis,  and  Hermaphroditus,  after  de  Fray. 

The  bather  furprized,  and  the  triumph  of  Venus, 

0  | 
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are  proofs  of  his  tafte  in  choofing,  and  the 
elegance  of  his  hand  in  executing.  His  two 
lea  pieces,  after  Vernet,  are  fine. 

D  u  R  E  T. 

His  four  pieces,  after  Lantara,  entituled,  The 

happy  bather — The  amorous  fifherman - The 

amorous  fhepherd,  and  The  angry  rencontre,  are 
well  performed. 

* 

E  M  P  E  R  E  U  R. 

The  triumph  of  Silenus,  after  Vanloo,  and 
Aurora  and  Tithonus,  after  Pierre,  are  good 
pieces,  but  the  bathers,  after  Vanloo,  is  his  finefl: 
performance.  The  rape  of  Europa,  after  Pierre, 
is  well  engraved,  in  relpeft  of  foftnefs — for  in- 
ftance,  the  bofom  of  Europa — and  the  general 
brilliancy  is  agreeable — but  there  is  a  ftrange 
abruptnefs  in  the  lights  and  fhades  ;  all  the  figures 
are  incorrect  in  the  out-line,  and  the  group  is  very 
difagreeable,  but  that  is  the  fault  of  the  painter. 
His  Pyramus  and  Thifbe,  from  Natoire,  is 
fine. 


Jbi  p  i  c  i  i. 

His  pieces  in  the  work,  entituled,  Cabinet  dc 
Crozat,  are  very  fine  ^  and  extremely  agreeable 
in  the  delicacy,  for  which  this  engraver  is  remark¬ 
able.  His  portraits  are  moil  happily  performed ; 
thole  of  the  comptroller  general  Orry,  and  Boul- 
longue  the  painter,  are  extremely  good.  His  fineft 
hiftory  piece,  is  the  Bafhaw,  having  the  picture 
of  his  miftrefs  taken  after  Carlo  Vanloo,  and  an 

elegant 
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elegant  print  it  is.  The  airs  and  expreflion  of 
the  heads  are  wonderfully  fine,  and  engraved  in 
the  moft  juft  and  mafterly  ftile  ;  examine  parti¬ 
cularly  the  painter’s,  the  Bafhaw’s,  the  figure 
(landing  by  the  canvafs,  and  the  two  boys  behind ; 
nothing  can  be  better  exprefled — That  of  the 
woman,  is  not  fo  happy.  The  painter’s  coun¬ 
tenance  is  finely  touched  ;  his  whole  figure  in¬ 
deed  is  boldly  defigned,  and  full  of  releif.  The 
clear  obfcure,  excellent ;  the  lights  and  fhades 
being  fo  agreeably  managed,  as  to  give  an  unu- 
fual  brilliancy  to  the  whole  piece. 

F  e  s  s  A  R  D. 

The  figures  which  he  engraved  for  the  elegant 
edition  of  La  Fontaine,  in  8vo.  are  executed  with 
that  tafte  and  correftnefs  which  this  mafter 
difplays  in  moft  of  his  works.  His  engravings  of 
M.  Dandre  Bardon’s  principles  of  defign,  are  well 
executed. — And  his  light  of  the  world,  and  Ve¬ 
nus,  after  Boucher,  finely  touched. 

F  i  clu  E  T. 

t 

An  artift  of  uncommon  merit — his  truth  of  ex¬ 
preflion,  and  agreeable  imitation  of  the  clear 
obfcure,  are  feldom  exceeded :  He  is  the  engraver 
or  a  great  number  of  pieces.  The  portraits  of 
La  Fontaine,  and  M.  Eifen,  in  the  Amfterdana 
edition  ot  the  tales,  will  give  an  idea  of  his  merit. 

1  liofe  of  Corneille,  Voltaire,  J.  B.  Rouffeau, 
madame  de  Maintenon,  are  admirable. 


F  L  O  D  I  N  C. 

His  engravings  are  expreffive,  and  fome  of 
them  agreeable.  The  birth  of  the  Virgin,  after 

P  2  Monnet. 
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Monnet.  A  battle  from  la  Rue.  A  body  of 
guards,  and  Apollo  and  Daphne,  both  after 
Boucher,  are  his  beft  pieces. 

F  L  I  P  A  R  T. 

His  portrait  of  Greuze,  from  the  painting  by 
Kimfelf  ;  and  his  iEneas,  and  Venus,  after  Na- 
toire,  have  undoubted  merit. 

Gaxllard. 

Jupiter,  and  the  nymph  Califto,  after  Boucher, 
is  well  engraved  ;  but  his  fineft  piece  is  Aminta* 
and  Sylvia,  from  the  fame  painter,  and  excellently 
finifhed.  His  Sparrow  tamed,  after  the  fame,  is 3 
one  of  the  moft  delicate,  pleafing  pieces  of  the 
kind  in  the  world. 


Guay. 

His  fmall  pieces  are  very  elegant;  but  more 
pleafing  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  lights  and  fhades^ 
than  correft  in  the  defign. 

G  a  l  1  M  A  R  D. 

An  ingenious  artift.  His  pieces  are  correctly" 
engraved,  nor  is  his  manner  inelegant. 

• . 

L  E  M  I  R  A. 

His  works  are  finely  touched,  and  have  that 
juft  dijtinffinefs ,  which  gives  a  full  releif  to  every 
figure.  His  engravings  for  the  fine  8vo.  edition 

o  o  o 

of  la  Fontaine,  are  extremely  elegant. 


I  know  none  of  his  works  that  exceed  his  (hare 
Oi  the  above  mentioned,  edition  of  la  Fontaine. 

Larmessin. 

H  is  pieces  in  the  cabinet  de  Crozat  have  great 
merit.  Thofe  after  Lancret,  are  good.  Lewis 
XV.’shorfe,  after  J.  B.  Vanloo,  and  C.  Parrocel  is 
fine. 

M  o  Y  R  e  a  u. 

His  efcort  of  the  carriages,  after  Caflanova, 
has  merit.  His  pieces,  after  Wouvermans,  are 
correctly  engraved,  but  none  of  his  works  have 
any  great  elegance  of  touch. 

M  I  G  E  R. 

His  hermit  without  care,  after  Vien,  is  well 
engraved. 

Le  M  i  r  e. 

An  artift  whofe  works  are  juftly  admired  for 
chaftity  of  drawing,  and  that  pleating  brilliancy 
which  gives  an  elegance  to  the  tout-enfemble. 
His  mount  Vefuvius,  and  the  fetting  fun,  after 
la  Croix,  are  extremely  well  touched. 

M  A  G  N  Y, 

The  pieces  which  he  publiflied  under  the  title 
of  The  new  art  of  defign,  have  merit ;  but  the 
ilile  is  not  agreeable.  The  beft  are,  The  head 

P  3'  .after 
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after  Boucher.  A  little  academy,  from  C.  Van- 
loo.  A  little  head,  from  Boucher.  A  great  one, 
from  the  lame.  Hercules.  A  head,  from  Gonord. 
A  woman,  from  Cochin.  A  grand  academy,  from 
C.  Vanloo.  Another  after  Cochin.  A  fmall  head 
in  the  ftile  of  Watteau.  Six  fmall  ones  of 
women,  from  the  fame. 

Le  M  a  i  r  e. 

His  prints  of  univerfal  hiftory,  after  the  greateft 
mailers,  have  merit. 

M  O  I  T  T  E. 

His  Venus  on  the  waves,  after  Boucher,  is  de¬ 
licate,  elegant,  and  pleafing. 

Mariette. 

St.  Peter  delivered  from  prifon,  after  Domini- 
chino,  and  the  faving  Mofes,  after  Pouflin,  are 
his  beft  pieces.  His  gems  are  but  indifferent. 

O  Z  A  N  N  E. 

His  marine  pieces  are  pretty. 

Phlipart. 

His  beft  works  the  prints  he  engraved  for  the 
8vo.  edition  of  la  Fontaine. 

P  O  I  L  L  Y. 

J.  B. — The  gallery  of  St.  Cloud,  after  Mig- 
nard,  and  the  Sufannah  of  Coypel,  are  his  beft 
pieces, 

Picart. 


; 
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P  I  C  A  R  T. 

A  well  known  engraver ;  not  from  his  merit, 
but  the  infinity  of  pieces  which  he  did  in  Hol¬ 
land. 

S  i  m  o  N  e  a  u. 

Bell;  known  from  his  magnificent  print  of  Fran- 
che-Comte  re-conquered.  His  portrait  of  the 
dutchefs  of  Orleans,  after  Rigaud,  and  his  jour¬ 
ney  of  Mary  of  Medicis,  from  Rubens,  are 
reckoned  among  his  belt  pieces. 

S  u  r  u  G  (J  E. 

His  fined:  works  are,  the  fieeping  V enus,  from 
Watteau.  Two  Philofophers,  after  Rembrandt, 
and  Sacrifice  of  Ifaac,  after  And.  del  Sarto. 

T  A  R  d  i  e  u. 

Well  known  bv  his  ftile  of  engraving.  He 

*  o  o 

managed  adroitly  enough  a  mixture  of  light 
hatches,  and  regular  cuts,  for  giving  a  charabter- 
iflical  expreffion  to  different  objedts.  It  was  by 
the  variety  and  oppofition  of  his  working,  that  he 
threw  a  fpirit  into  his  works.  His  principal  pieces 
are,  the  Samaritan,  and  Noli  me  tangere,  after 
Bertin.  A  crucifixion,  from  J.  Parroccl.  The 
parting  of  Hedfor  and  Andromache,  and  the 
anger  of  Achilles,  from  Coypel.  fie  died  in 

1749- 
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T  A  R  D  I  E  U. 

X/iving,  His  portrait  of  Oudry,  in  the  magni¬ 
ficent  edition  of  the  fables  of  la  Fontaine,  after 
Largiliere,  is  very  fine.  And  his  fhepherd  and 
fhepherdefs,  from  St.  Aubin,  has  merit.  His 
pieces  in  the  Cabinet  de  Crozat,  are  well  known. 

T  H  O  M  A  s  S  I  N. 

Engraved  in  a  particular,  but  not  an  agreeable 
ftile.  His  beft  pieces  are,  the  Vifitation  of  the 
Virgin,  from  Jouvenet.  Coriolanus,  from  la  Fofie. 
And  the  melancholy  of  Fetti.  Among  his  works, 
after  Watteau,  the  return  from  the  Ball,  is  the 
molt  agreeable. 


V  E  R  MON  T. 

Many  of  his  pictures  for  the  Capuchins  of 
Marais,  are  good.  The  annunciation  of  St.  Me- 
deric,  and  St.  John  in  the  defart,  are  his  beft. 

Valle  e.  Vermeulen. 

Their  pieces  in  the  Cabinet  de  Crozat,  are  fame 
of  them  fine. 

Z  I  N  N  G. 

His  felting  moon,  after  Vanderneer,  is  delicate 
and  agreeable. 

*  #  #  * 

Having  in  this  manner  laid  before  you  a  con- 
cife  view  of  the  fine  arts  in  France,  as  they  adorn 

the 
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the  age  of  Lewis  XV.,  I  fhall  conclude  this  letter 
with  a  few  ohfervations  on  what  the  French  call 
their  arts  agr cables.  At  the  head  of  thefe,  comes 

what  the  French  think  fo  magnificent - and 

foreigners  fo  mean,  their  Opera :  I  fhould  trel- 
pafs  upon  your  time,  for  a  few  pages  on  this 
fubjeft,  had  not  Iioufleau  given  lo  lively,  as  well 

as  fo  true  an  account  of  it - and  had  not  it  been 

for  fome  time  agreed,  by  thole  who  agree  in  no¬ 
thing  elfe,  that  the  French  have  no  mufic .  Their 
File,  and  tafte,  in  this  charming  art,  is  toute  con - 
traire  to  harmony  and  nature. 

As  to  their  Theatres,  I  fay  nothing  of  the  fe- 
condary  ones,  but  confine  myfelf  to  that  on  which 
they  found  the  reputation  of  their  nation,  where 
the  pieces  compofed  by  their  greateft  poets  are  re¬ 
gularly  acted.  It  is  impoffible  for  any  one  to  be 
precifely  juft,  in  any  theatrical  criticifm,  who  is 
not  as  perfect  a  matter  of  the  language,  as  the 
natives  themfelves  :  Of  ail  other  circumftances  of 
intercourle  between  people  of  different  languages, 
none  requires  that  exact  and  minute  knowledge  of 
them  equal  to  the  Theatre.  The  afting  on  the 
French  ftage,  appears  to  foreigners  too  formal 
and  ftiff,  and  to  want  that  eafy  flexible  charafter- 
iftical  aftion,  which  is  not  fo  much  an  imitation 
as  nature  itfelf- — The  fpeech  of  the  performers, 
feems  far  removed  from  nature,  their  prodigious 
rapidity  or  pronunciation  is  hurtful  to  the  natural 
in  the  representation — but  it  mu  ft  be  confeffed  that 
this  laft  objection,  it  is  probable,  is  chiefly  owing  to  a 
want  of  aquickand  lively  knowledge  of  the  language, 
If  we  confider  the  nature  of  the  French  theatrical 
prod uft ions,  the  performers  have  certainly  great 
merit,  for  their  manner  of  afting  is  nearly  allied  to 
the  fpirit  of  the  pieces — Thus  it  was  round  when 
M.  de  Voltaire  brought  feveral  of  his  celebrated 

5  tragedies 
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tragedies  on  the  ftage,  in  which  were  many  fudden 
ftarts  of  nature  and  pafiion/that  fome  of  the  per¬ 
formers  entered  into  the  fpirit  of  thofe  pieces, 
and  played  them  true  to  nature  :  None  in  chefe 
particulars  ever  equalled  Mademoifelle  Clairon, 
whofe  performance  of  Zulime  was  fo  naturally 
great — whenever  flie  came  to  that  paflage  in  which 
Ihe  flies  at  Ramire  with  fo  rapid  a  fpeech,  the  ap- 
plaufe  flie  ever  met  with,  fhows  that  the  audi¬ 
ence  had  a  tafte  for  the  merit  of  fuch  ftrokes. 

Ram .  — Mais  en  moi  vous  ne  verriez  qu’un 

traitre. 

Si  tout  pret  a  partir  je  cachois  a  vos  yeux, 

Un  obftacle  fatal,  oppofe  par  les  cieux. 

ZuL  Un  obftacle !  [avec  une  furprife  melee  de 
terreur. 

Ram.  Une  loi  formidable,  eternelle. 

ZuL  Vous  m* arrachez  le  cceur !  acbevez.  Quelle 

eft  elle? 

The  want  of  this  adtrefs  upon  their  ftage  has 
been  feverely  felt  fince  fhe  left  it — none  remaining 
having  that  penetrating  ability  to  fee  into  the  foul 
of  a  part,  and  cloath  themfelves  in  its  nature. 
The  principal  adlors  at  prefent  on  their  ftage  are, 
among  the  men,  Le  Kain,  Mole,  Brizard,  Clairval, 
Caillot,  Bellecour,  and  Aufrefne ;  and  amons* 
the  women,  Favart,  Defglands,  Dumefnil,  Pre- 
ville,  Dubois,  and  Doligni. 

The  tafte  of  the  nation  in  their  theatrical  pie¬ 
ces,  is  a  full  j  uftification  for  any  want  of  fpirit 
which  may  appear  in  the  performers,  fince  thofe 
charafters  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  thea¬ 
trical  compofitions  that  may  be  mad e great  merely 
bv  the  reprefentation.  The  poet  muft  afiift — 
whereas  all  the  tamenefs,  and  tedious  harangues , 

we 
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■we  condemn  on  the  French  ftage,  is  the  compofi- 
tion — it  is  the  tafte  of  the  nation.  They  require 
a  moft  ridiculous  attention  to  critical  unities,  and 
rules  fufficient  in  number  to  cramp  the  boldeft 
genius,  and  fmother  the  moft  poetic  flame.  They 
totally  forget  that  genius  is  antecedent  to,  and  above 
all  rules — that  rules  were  taken  from  the  works 
of  genius — not  the  works  of  genius  compofed  in 
confequence  of  rules — and  confequently  that  all 
the  orders  of  criticifm  are  of  no  authority  with 
any,  but  poets  who  have  not  the  foul  to  ftrike 
out  a  path  of  their  own.  Accordingly,  if  we 
look  through  the  whole  range  of  poetry,  thofe  men 
have  approached  neareft  to  nature ,  who  diidained 
all  rules — almoft  all  the  French  tragedies  are  full 
of  debate,  and  monftrous  long  harangues  ^  ftrange- 
ly  languid,  and  almoft  void  of  aftion  *,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  whole  is  removed  as  far  from 
nature  as  the  critics  could  poflibly  devil'e.  Add 
to  every  thing  elfe,  their  being  all  in  rhyme  !  a 
circumftance  alone  fufficient  to  cramp  every  ex¬ 
cellence. - Their  comedies  have  greatly  more 

merit — more  lively,  free,  and  clofer  imitations  of 
life  and  manners  ;  but  moft  of  thofe  the  prefent 
age  has  produced,  are  too  much  deficient  in  that 
genuine  originality  of  character,  whicli  ftamps  fu- 
preme  excellency  on  theatrical  pieces. 


LETTER  VI  If. 


TJ  A-  V 1  N  G  given  you,  in  the  preceding 
JL  Jl  letter,  as  complete  an  account  of  the 
prefent  date  of  the  fine  arts  in  France  as 
my  materials  would  allow,  with  a  catalogue 
of  their  belt  artifts,  and  works,  I  fhali  now 
attempt,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  lay  before  you 
the  date  of  literature  in  the  fame  kingdom— -to 
prefen t  you  with  the  names  and  works  of  the  bed; 
French  authors  of  the  prefent  age,  with  a  few  fhort 
remarks,  and  give  you,  in  as  fmall  a  compafs  as 
pofiible,  the  cleared  idea  of  the  fubjedt  that  can 
be  gained  from  any  general  view,  and  without 
turning  over  an  infinite  multitude  of  volumes- 
You  will  from  hence  fee  the  works  of  authors  whofe 
names  are  well  known  to  you— and  in  many  inftan- 
ces,  works  which  are  not  generally  known  to 
belong  to  them — and  in  others,  correfter  and 
newer  accounts,  than,  I  flatter  myfelf,  are  to  be 
jnet  with  in  any  work  hitherto  publifhed.  But  I 
ihould  premife,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  infert  all  the 
prefent  French  authors,  that  would  be  too  volumi¬ 
nous  a  talk  •,  but  1  fhali  omit  none  that  are  worthy 
of  attention.  I  fhould  likewife  inform  you,  that 
1  found  this  letter,  on  La  France  Litteraire,  but 
with  additions  too  numerous  to  fpecify  each 
particular. 

&  45  # 
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Abbes. 

The  memoires  which  he  read  to  the  academy* 
of  Sciences  at  Befiers,  on  the  method  of  preferving 
corn  at  harveft,  are  judicious,  and  experimental, 

Alembert. 

One  of  the  principal  of  the  prefent  French  au¬ 
thors  *,  his  works  are  of  ieveral  kinds,  compre¬ 
hending  both  fcience,  and  polite  literature,  and  all 
the  fubjefts  he  has  treated,  are  the  better  for 
his  attention. 

1.  Traite  de  Dynamique,  4to.  1743. 

2.  Traite  de  PEquilibre  du  mouvement  des 

fiuides,  pour  fervir  de  fuite  au  Traite  de 
Dynamique,  4to.  1744. 

3.  Reflexions  fur  la  caufe  gcnerale  des  Vents,  4to. 

1746.  This  eflay  carried  the  prize  of  the 
Berlin  academy  of  fciences,  and  is  truly  cu¬ 
rious  and  philofophical. 

4.  Recherches  fur  la  preceflion  des  equinoxes, 

&  fur  la  mutation  de  Paxe  de  la  Terre  dans 
le  fyft£me  Newtonien,  4to.  1748. 

5.  Theorie  de  la  refiftance  des  fiuides,  4to0 

752. 

6.  Elemens  de  Mufique  fuivant  les  principes  dc 

M.  Rameau,  8vo.  1 7^2. 

7.  The  prefaces  and  mathematical  articles  in  En- 

cyclopoedia,  1752. 

8.  Recherches  fur  difterens  points  importans  du 

fyfteme  du  monde,  2  vol.  4to.  1754. 

9.  He  is  the  editor  of  the  Abbe  Terra  (Ton’s  phi- 

lofophie  applicable  a  tous  les  objets  de 
Pefprit  &c  de  la  raifon,  2  vol.  1 21110.  1754. 

10.  Dilcourfe 


0 


i 
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10.  Difcourfe,  pronounced  the  day  of  his  recep¬ 

tion  into  the  French  academy,  4to.  1755. 

1 1.  Melanges  de  litterature,  d’hiftoire  &  de  philo- 

fophie,  4  vol.  i2mo.  1760.  This  work  is  a 
very  valuable  mifcellany,  it  contains  among 
other  pieces,  his  translations  of  feleft  paffa- 
ges  from  Tacitus,  admirably  performed. 
His  elements  of  philofophy,  his  abufe  of 
criticifm,  in  matters  of  religion,  containing 
many  jufl;  and  lively  remarks.  His  eflay  on 
Tafte.  His  liberty  and  mufic,  in  which  he 
entirely  agrees  with  Rouffeau,  that  the 
French  have  none.  Flis  eflay  on  the  fociety 
of  men  of  letters,  on  the  great,  &V.  which 
is  a  very  entertaining  and  ingenious  piece. 
His  reflections  on  Oratory  j  and  his  letter 
to  Rouffeau. 

12.  Reflexions  fur  1’ application  du  calcul  des  pro¬ 

bability  a  l’Inoculation  de  la  petite  Verole3 
1 2  mo.  1760. 

13.  Flemens  de  Mufique,  4U).  1762. 

14.  Refponfe  a  une  lettre  de  M.  Rameau,  1762. 

15.  Deftrucftion  des  Jefuites,  1765. 

A  L  L  E  T  Z. 

Amono-ft  a  great  number  of  other  works,  he  is 
the  author  of  the  following,  which  are  ufeful. 

1.  La  connoiflance  des  Poetes  latins,  12 mo. 
2  vols. 

2<  petit  trefor  de  la  belle  latinite  puife  dans  les 
meilleurs  auteurs,  121m  1 755. 
o.  Le  Bon  Jardinier  Almanach,  1 755. 

1.  I./Hiftoire  des  Singes  &  autres  animaux  cu- 
rieux,  12  mo.  1752. 


5.  ViCloires 
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5‘  Viftoires  memorables  des  Francois,  i  amoi 

2  VOI.  1754. 

Befides  fome  theatrical  pieces. 

Ambourney. 

A  merchant  at  Rouen .  Has  rendered  himfelf  re¬ 
markable  by  his  excellent  experiments,  and  dif- 
coveries  in  the  culture  and  ufe  of  Madder.  See 
his  pieces  in  the  Deliberations  et  Memoires  de  la 
Societe  Royal  de  Rouen. 

Antonin  1. 

This  author’s  works  are  not  fo  well  known  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  befides  France,  as  they 
deferve.  He  is  correft,  and  in  many  of  his  works 
very  ufeful.  The  following  are  his  beft  pieces. 

1.  Examen  de  I’Eflai  fur  la  Poefie  epique  de  M. 

de  Voltaire. 

2.  Le  Profe  e  Rime  di  Giovanni  della  Caza, 

8vo.  1727. 

3.  Italia  liberata  da  Goti  di  Gian,  G.  Trifiino 

riveduta,  8vo.  17 29.  3  vols. 

4*  Rime  de  piu  illuftri  Poeti,  nmo.  2  vols 
\73 1 : 

5.  Memorial  de  Paris,  i2mo.  2  vols.  1749. 

6.  La  Gierufalemme  liberata  di  T.  Tafro' rivedu¬ 

ta,  2  vols.  i2mo.  1744. 

7.  Aminta  favola  bofcareccia  di  T.  Taflo  rive¬ 

duta,  1 2  mo.  1745. 

8.  Orlando  Furiofa,  de  le  Ariofto  riveduta, 

4  vol.  i2mo.  1746. 

Pallor  Fido  riveduta  c  correCta,  8vo.  1759. 
Befides  a  French  grammar,  Italian  grammar, 
an  Italian,  Latiiij  and  French  dictionary. 

Archam* 
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Archambaut* 

Mademoifelle.  Among  other  pieces,  this  lady 
is  the  author  of  an  agreeable  one,  entituled  DifTer- 
tation  fur  la  qiteftion:  Lequelde  I’homme  ou  de  la 
femme  eft  plus  capable  de  conftance,  ou  la  caufe 
des  dames  foutenue,  i2mo.  1750. 

A  R  G  E  N  S, 

Marquis  d\  He  is  a  voluminous,  pleafing,  vo¬ 
luptuous  writer,  in  fome  of  his  works,  elegant  and 
inftrudtive. 

1.  Memoires  des  Marquis  d’Argens,  2  vols  i2mo. 

1736. 

2.  Le  Fhilofophiefohtaire,ou  memoires  du  mar¬ 

quis  de  Mirmon,  12 mo.  1736. 

3*  Memoires  du  marquis  de  Vaudreuille,  i2mo. 
1736. 

4.  Memoires  de  la  Comteffe  de  Mirol,  X2mo; 

1 736. 

5.  Le  Mentor  Cavalier,  i2mo.  1736. 

6.  Memoires  de  mademoifelle  de  Mainville, 

i2imo.  1736. 

7.  Memoires  du  Comte  de  Vaxere  ou  le  faux 

Rabin,  12010*  1737* 

8.  Avantures  de  Roiaiine,  12010. 

5.  Memoires  fecrets  de  la  Republique  de  lettres, 

1 2  mo*  1737. 

10.  Anecdotes  hiftoriques,  galantes,  &  litteraires, 

du  terns  pr-efent,  121110.  1737* 

11.  Lettres  d’un  Sanvage  depaifee  a  fon  correfpon- 

dant  en  Amerique,  8vo.  1738. 

12.  Anecdotes  Venitiennes  &  Turques,  on  nou- 

veaux  memoires  du  comte  Sonne val,  fous  le 

nom  de  Mirone,  2  vols.  8vo«  174°* 

13.  Avan- 
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13.  Avantures  de  la  ducheflfe  de  Vanjour  fous  lc 

meme  nom,  3  vols.  8v o.  174*1. 

14.  Lettres  Juives,  8vo.  6  vols.  1738. 

15.  Lettres  Chinoifes,  5  vols.  8vo.  1739. 

16.  Lectures  amufantes  011  delaflement  de  l’efprir, 

2  vols.  i2moi  1739. 

17.  Lettres  Cabaliftiques,  6  vols.  8vo.  ij±i. 

18.  Memoires  de  Meilcourt,  12010.  17^9. 

19.  La  Philofophie  du  bon  fens,  2  vols.  121110. 

1740,  reprinted  at  Drefden  in  1754,  2  vols. 

8  vo. 

20.  Reflexions  hiftoriques  &  critiques  fur  le  s.oiit, 

&  fur  les  ouvrages  des  principally  auteurs, 

1 2  mo.  1743. 

21.  Memoires  pour  fervir  a  l’hiftoire  de  l’efprit  & 

du  coeur,  2  vols.  nmo.  174 5. 

22.  Memoires  du  chevalier  de  .  .  .  .  ,  2  vols. 

8vo.  1745. 

23.  Lettres  Philofophiques  &  critiques,  par  Ie 

marquis  dJArgensv&  mademoifelle  Cochois, 

1 2  mo.  1  746. 

24.  Songes  Philofophiques,'  121110.  174 6. 

25.  Lettres  morales  &  critiques  fur  les  differents 

etats  &  les  diverfes  occupations  des  hom¬ 
ines,  1 2  mo.  1747. 

2 6.  Les  enchainemens  de  l’amour  &  de  la  fortune, 

1 2  m  o.  1748. 

27.  Avantures  de  Bella,  nmo.  1791. 

26.  Reflexions  critiques  lur  les  ecoies  de  Peinture, 
i2mo.  1752.  1  his  is  an  ingenious  work,  but 
too  full  of  paradoxes.  I  will  give  you  Ills 
critique  on  Vandyke  as  it  is  remarkable,  and 
the  book  has  never  been  tranflated. 

We  have  often  demanded,  and  are  every  dav 
demanding,  who  is  the  greateft  painter?  For 
rnyfelf,  I  believe,  without  comparifon,  that  it  is 
Vandyke.  My  love  for  this  great  man  is  not 

founded 
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founded  upon  any  prejudice.  I  am  neither  his 
countryman,  nor  his  cotemporaiy  ;  it  is  therefore 
meerly  his  talents  which  determine  me  to  place 
him  above  all  the  Italian,  French,  and  Flemilh 
painters.  I  am  fenfible  there  may  be  found  fome 
painter  of  each  of  thofe  tliree  nations,  who  are 
more  excellent  in  particular  parts  of  painting,  than 
Vandyke  •,  but  then  fuch  painter  offends  in  many 
others  ;  but  Vandyke  poffeffes  all  the  parts  of 
painting  in  a  very  high  degree  :  for  example  *, 
Raphael  defigned  with  more  elegance,  and  cor- 
rednefs,  than  Vandyke  ;  he  had  a  vaffer  genius  ; 
but  Vandyke  defigned  in  a  very  good  tafte.  M. 
de  Piles  fays,  that  the  defign  of  his  heads  and 
hands,  is  of  the  laft  perfedion  ;  and  i peaking  of 
his  manner  of  defigning  figures,  he  made  no  diffi¬ 
culty  of  aliening  that  his  hiftorical  pieces  hold 
a  rank  among  thole  of  the  firft  clafs  of  painters  in 
the  efteem  of  connoiffeurs.  In  refped  of  genius, 
if  Vandyke’s  was  not  fo  fublime  as  Raphael’s,  it  was 
neverthelefs  very  extenfive;  and  he  made  very 
cr  re  at  compofitions,  in  an  admirable  tafte.  We  lee 
this  in  a  confiderable  number  of  his  pidures  with 
which  the  churches  in  the  low  countries  are  en¬ 
riched;  and  above  all  in  the  great  work  which  he 
painted  for  the  grand  altar  of  the  Jefuits  at  Anvers  •, 
this  pidure  reprefents  the  affumption  of  the  V11- 
o-in,  and  contains  more  than  twenty-four  figures ; 
and  is  beyond  contradiction  the  ffneft  in  the  world. 
It  is  there  we  fee  how  much  Vandyke  cxcells  Ra¬ 
phael,  for  colour,  pencil,  clear  obfeure,  force, 
truth  of  detail  in  the  heads,  freflinefs  of  carnation, 

and  beauty  of  landlcape.  ^  r 

Titian’s  portraits  are  very  fine  ;  but  \  andyke 
painted  fome  which  yield  not  to  the  other  s:  Bende* 
the  hands  of  thofe  of  the  Fleming  are  much 

better  defigned,  than  thole  of  the  Italian,  of  a 
0  much 


\ 
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much  finer  character,  and  the  folds  of  his  drape¬ 
ries  much  better  difpofed. 

<c  The  hiftorical  pieces  of  the  beft  Venetian 
painters,  are  perfectly  coloured  ;  but  they  offend 
all  in  point  of  defign,  and  coftume.  The  fine 
hiftorical  pictures  of  Vandyke  are  exempt  from 
thefe  defe&s  ;  and  the  Flemings,  with  reafon,  call 
Vandyke  Rubens  purified.  In  fine,  I  know  of  no 
painter  who  has  alfembled  all  the  great  parts  of 
painting,  equally  with  Vandyke  in  his  excellent 
works  (for  we  inuft  allow  he  has  not  always  per¬ 
formed  with  the  fame  fpirit)  for  thofe  in  which 
he  employed  all  his  talents  are  without  contradic¬ 
tion  fuperior  to  the  pictures  of  other  painters,  fince 
they  are  ablolutely  exempt  from  all  the  defeats 
which  we  find  in  their  pidtures.  Almoft  all  the 
painters  think  what  I  here  maintain;  but  they  dare 
not  openly  avow  it,  becaufe  they  fear  the  wound- 
ing  prejudices  contrary  to  their  fentiments.  They 
reiemble  certain  modern  critics  who  have  nothin** 
to  oppo'e  to  the  extravagant  admirers  of  the  an- 
tients,  not  daring  to  rank  Moliere  above  Ari- 
ftophanes,  nor  Racine  with  Euripides.” 

29.  Ocellus  Lucanus,  in  greek  and  french,  i2mo. 

J  762. 

A  complete  edition  of  th^1  Marquis’s  works, 
in  33  volumes,  was  lately  publifhed  at  Berlin. 
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His  poetry  has  merw,  but  in  no  fuperior  de« 
gree.  His  principal  pieces  are, 

1.  Les  degouts  du  Theatre,  1745. 

2.  Les  epoux  malheureux,  4  vols.  1745. 

3.  I  herein,  2  vols.  1746. 

4  CL  2 


4.  Les 


4«  Les  avantages  des  beaux  arts,  i75°j 

5.  La  mort  du  marechal  Saxe,  poeme,  1750, 

6.  Les  lamentations  de  Jeremie,  odes  facres, 

1752.  Moft  wretched  odes ! 

7.  Elvire,  poeme,  1754. 

Edition  of  Voltaire’s  works,  in  8  vols.  8vo. 

1 749. 

9.  Les  amans  malheureux,  on  le  comte.de  Com- 
minge,  drame,  1765*  this  Piece  is 
imitation  of  the  fcene  in  Shakefpear’s  Rich¬ 
ard  III.  where  he  burfts  from  his  deep,  in 
rhime— What  an  idea  muft  the  French  en¬ 
tertain  of  Shakefpear’s  genius  in  fuch  a 
tranflation ! 

ro.  A  la  Nation,  poeme,  1762. 

A  moft  virulent  abufe  of  the  Englifn  nation  > 
take  the  following  as  a  fpecimen : 


Hommes  cruels,  eh  quoi  !  le  flambeau  cie  la 
guerre 

Devorera  tou  jours  la  malheuieux  t^rre  . 

Tic-res  de  fang  nourris,  vos  Lakes,  vos  Newtons, 
Nervous  on  pas  didte  ces  barbares  lemons  ! 
Ecoutez  ces  beaux-arts  qui  pleurent  iur  vos 

ames  *, 

pour  voire  ifle  fauvage  ils  n  auroient  plus  dv 

charmes  ! 

C?e  ft  d’eux  que  b’elevoit  votie  ccsat  immoite*  . 

Us  vous  avoient  a bfo us  des  forfaits  de  CromweL 
Anslois,  nous  connoiffons  la  gloire  veritable  : 

Par  tap-eon  s  les  rameaux  de  ion  lauiiei  duiable  . 

STi  nous  faut  des  combats,  difputons-nous  Lion- 

neur 

Des  humains  confoles  d’aflfurei  le  bonheui  , 

Du  fordide  interet  rejettons  les  amorces  *, 

Aflocions  nos  gouts,  nos  lumieres,  nos  forces,^ 
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Pour  dormer  aux  mortels  des  exemples  brillans 
Du  pouvoir  des  vertus,  des  arts,  &  des  talens. 

M.  Arnand  is  doubtlefs  very  obliging  to  the 
Englifh  nation — birt  he  does  not  know  how  to  fpell 

D  * 

Mr.  Locke’s  name. 

ji.  La  France  lauvee,  poeme. 

Argenville. 

A  very  ingenious  man — whole  labours  have  all 
been  directed  to  ufeful  enquiries ;  his  works  are 
,all  valuable. 

1.  La  Theorie  &  la  praftique  du  Jardinage, 

4to.  1713  and  174 7. 

2.  La  Lithologie  &  la  Conchyliologie,  4to  1742. 

3.  Enumerationis  fofilium  quae  in  omnibus 

Gallicse  provinciis  reperiuntur  tentamina, 

1 2  mo.  1 75 1 . 

4.  He  is  the  author  of  the  articles  d' hydrographies 

and  de  Jardinage ,  in  the  Encyclopaedia. 

5.  L’Orydologie,  4to.  1 755. 

6.  Abrege  de  la  vie  des  plus  fameux  peintres, 

4to,  3  vols.  1745.  Their  portraits  en¬ 
graved.  4  vols.  cSvo.  1762. - This  work 

is  by  far  the  beft  lives  of  the  painters,  and 
confidering  the  great  extent  of  fuch  a  work 
is  executed  with  accuracy  and  judgment. 
Mr.  Florace  Walpole’s  critical  mention  of 
it  in  his  Anecdotes  of  painting,  does  by  no 
means  do  juliice  to  its  merit. 

A  R  T  I  G  N  Y. 

Beft  known  for  his  Nouveaux  memoires  d’hif- 
toire,  de  critique,  &c  de  litteraturc,  121110.  6  vols. 
1749. 

As'truc. 
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A  S  T  R  U  C. 

One  of  the  moft  eminent  phyficians  in  France  ; 
his  works  are  full  of  found  knowledge,  and  moft 
ufeful  remarks  on  a  variety  of  fubjeds. 

1.  De  motu  mufculari,  121m  1710. 

2.  De  motus  fermentativi  caufa,  121110.  1702. 

3.  Memoire  fur  la  caufe  de  la  digeftion  des  ali- 

mens,  4to.  1711. 

4.  Differtatio  Medica  de  Hydrophobia,  1720. 

5.  Diflertation  lur  1’origine  de  la  pefte,  8vo. 

1 722. 

6.  Difiertation  fur  la  contagion  de  la  pefte,  8vo. 

1725. 

7.  Traite  de  la  caufe  de  la  digeftion,  12 mo. 
_  1 7 1 4* 

8.  Difiertation  fur  la  pefte,  8vo.  1724. 

9.  Memoires  pour  fervir  a  1’hiftoire  naturelle  de 

Languedoc,  4to.  1737. 

10.  Lettres  fur  les  difputes  entre  les  medecins 

8c  les  chirurgiens,  410.  1  737. 

11.  De  morbis  Venereis,  libri  lex,  4to.  2  vols. 

1 740. 

12.  Tradatus  Therapeutacus,  8vo.  1750. 

13.  Conjedures  furies  memoires  originaux  dont  il 

paroit  que  Moyle  s’eft  fervi  pour  compofer 
le  livre  de  la  Genefe,  12. mo.  1753. 

14.  Diflertation  fur  1’immaterialite,  l’immortalite, 

&  la  liberte  de  fame,  12010.  1756. 

15.  Traite  des  maladies  Yeneriennes,  121110. 

4  vols.  1755. 

16.  Traite  des  maladies  des  Femmes,  12010. 

6  vols.  1761  and  1765. 

17.  Diflertation  fur  la  pefte  de  Provence. 

18.  Lettre  a  M.  d’Arnouval  fur  un  livre  de  M, 

Dibon. 


19.  Memoire 
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iq.  Memoire  iur  la  fontaine  tie  F  onteft-oib>_. 

20.  Tra&atus  Fathologlcus. 

21.  Traite  des  Tumeurs  &  des  Ulceres. 


Aubenton. 

One  of  the  moft  celebrated  botanifts  of  the 
prefent  age.  His  works  are  replete  with  the  fineft 
erudition  in  what  may  be  called  the  learning  of 
nature.  He  had  a  large  (bare  with  M.  BoulTon 
in  the  famous  natural  hiltory  and  defcription  of 
the  French  king’s  colledtion  of  natural  curiolitie,. 
And  in  the  Encyclopedia,  the  articles  concerning 
natural  hiftory  are  his. 

Bachaumont. 

His  pieces  have  tafte,and  are  agreeable,  but  they 
are  too  fuperficial. 

1.  Memoires  fur  le  Louvre,  i2mo.  1750. 

2.  Efl'ai  fur  la  peinture,  la  fculpture,  &  l’archi- 

tedture,  i2mo.  1751  and  1752.  8vo. 

3.  Edition  of  the  Abbey  Gedoyn’s  tranflation  of 

Quintilian,  with  his  life,  12 mo,  4  vols. 

4.  Vers  fur  l’achevement  du  Louvre,  &  fur  la 

reftauration  de  la  Colonade,  17 50> 

5.  Memoires  fur  l’opera,  fur  la  place  de  Louis 

XV.  fur  les  Salles  des  Speftacles,  &  fur  la 

Bibliotheque  du  Roi. 

B  A  I  L  L  E  T. 

The  following  arc  his  moft  agreeable  pieces. 

1.  Poefies  diverfes,  1749,  and  1751,  lamo. 

2.  Reflexions  fur  quelques  circonftances  prefen- 

tes,  contenant  deux  lettres  fur  l’expolition 

des  Tableaux  au  Louvre,  1 748. 

0.4  3.  Epitre 
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3.  Epitre  nouvelle  fur  l’amour  du  plaifir  &  de 

la  gloire,  12  mo.  1750. 

4.  Lettres  fur  la  Peinture,  i2mo.  1750. 

5.  Lettre  fur  les  caraderes  en  peinture,  nmo, 

6.  La  Peinture  ode  (in  profe!)  de  Milord  Tel- 

liab,  i2mo,  1753. 

7.  Satires  nouvelles  &  autres  pieces  de  litcera- 

ture,  8vo,  1754. 

8.  La  Peinture,  poeme,  Svo.  1755. 

V 

Barbaret. 


His  difiertation  fur  feledricite  carried  the  prize 
of  the  academy  of  Bordeaux.  His  effai  fur-la 
meilieure  rnanierc  d ’amende  r  les  terres,  contains 
rery  fen  fib le  theory,  which  bids  fair  for  a  very 


advantageous  oradice. 


B  A  R  R  E. 

His  works  are  ufeful  as  to  matter ,  but  not  a- 
gree'able  in  manner.  His  bell  pieces  are, 

- 1.  Vindiciae  librorum  deutero  canonicorum  vete~ 
ris  teftamenti,  121x10.  1730. 

2.  Hiftoire  generate  d’Allemagne,  11  vols.  4m, 

1 748. 

3.  Differtatio  apologetica  adverfus  Joecherunp 

1 2  mo.  1751. 

4.  Vie  du  marechal  de  Fabert,  12 mo.  2  vols9 

17519 

5.  Hiftoire  des  loix  &  des  tribunaux  de  juftice 

de  la  monarchic  Francois,  4to.  1755. 
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i»  Avantures  de  D.  Antonio  dc  Bufalis,  1722. 

2.  Des  notes  fur  les  metamorphofes  d’Ovide  par 

du  Ryer. 

3.  La  monarchic  des  Hebreux,  traduite  du  mar¬ 

quis  de  faint  Philippe,  12 mo.  4  vols.  1728. 

4.  Lettres  ferieufes  &  badines  lur  les  ouvrages 

des  f^avans,  12  vols.  i2ino.  1749. 

5.  Le  heros  Chretien,  traduite  de  PAnglois  de 

Richard  Steele,  &  y  a  ajoute  un  traite  de 
Vertus  payenne^,  121110.  1729. 

6.  Hiftoire  de  Pologne  fous  le  Roi  Augufte,  8vo. 

2  vols.  1733. 

7.  Hiftoire  des  fept  ages  de  la  Grece  par  Larrey, 

augmentee  avec  des  remarques,  2  vols. 
1  2  mo.  1734. 

8.  Le  Hollandois,  ou  lettres  fur  la  Hollande, 

o 

i2mo.  1738. 

9.  Amufemens  litteraires,  nmo.  3  vols.  1740. 

10.  Hiftoire  de  la  fondation  de  Rome,  &  de  l’eta- 

bliffement  de  la  republique,  121110.  2  vols. 
1 740. 

11.  Lettre  fur  ^explication  des  fables  de  Pabbe 

Banier. 

1 2.  Hiftoire  abregee  de  la  maifon  Palatine  par 

Pabbe  Scbannat,  avec  l’eloge  hiftorique  de 
P  auteur,  121110.  1740. 

»  4 

B  A  R  R  E  R  E. 

One  of  the  1110ft  diftinguifhed  naturalifts  in 
France.  An  author  all  of  whole  works  are  ftampt 
with  genuine  excellency  in  being  of  general  ufe. 

1.  Differtation  fur  la  caufe  phyfique  de  la  cou- 

leur  des  negres,  4to.  1741. 

2.  Relation  de  la  France  equinoxiale,  121110. 

i74 3- 


3.  Effai 
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3.  Efiai  fur  Fhiftoire  naturellc  de  la  France  equi- 

noxiale,  12  mo.  1748. 

4.  Ornitologia  fpecimen  novum,  five  feries  avium 

in  Rufcinone,  Pyreneis  montibus,  atque  in 
Gallia  equinoxtiali  oblervatorum,  qto.  1745. 

5.  Obfervations  fur  1’origine  &  la  formation  des 

pierres  figurees,  8vo.  1746. 

6.  Diverfes  obfervations  anatomiques  tirees  des 

ouvertures  d’un  grand  nombre  de  cadavres, 
8vo.  1751,  and  qto.  1753. 

B  A  R  T  H  E. 

Some  of  this  gentleman’s  light  poetic  pieces 
have  great  merit.  His  verification  is  in  France 
reckoned  eafy  and  elegant.  His  E'pitres  fur  divers 
fujets,  are  agreeable,  and  characlerife  the  manners 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  in  a  lively  manner. 

Grands  talens,  fpeftacles  magiqnes, 

Tantot  courus,  tantot  fiffles  ; 

Seigneurs  vils,  Midas  bourfouffies  ; 

Bas  flateurs,  amis  politiques. 

.  .  •  •  •  •  *  f 

Cabriolets  a  jeune  guide; 

Moines  vermeils;  riches  prclats  ; 

Abbe s,  Adonis  en  rabats  ; 

89a vans  au  tein  pale  &  livide ; 

Populace  de  Beaux-efprits  : 

Magiftrats  aux  difeours  fleuris  ; 

Marquis  bruyans  a  tete  vuide  ; 

Amans  volages ;  bons  maris. 

B  A  R  T  H  E  L  E  M  Y. 

This  celebrated  antiquarian  is  very  deeply  read 
in  the  learning  of  the  Eaft,  but  his  Reflexions  fur 
6  °  1’ alphabet 
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’alphabet  &  fur  la  langue  dont  on  fe  fervoit  au- 
refois  a  Palmyre,  4to.  i  754,  gave  rife  to  a  learned 
lifpure  among  the  orkntalifts,  which  hangs  yet  in 
:he  dark. 

B  a  s  t  1  D  E. 

A  lively,  agreeable,  and  entertaining  writer. 

1.  Les  confeffions  d’un  Fat,  nmo.  1747. 

2.  Le  Tribunal  de  l’amour,  ou  les  caufes  celebres 

de  Cythere,  12 mo.  1749. 

3.  Les  Tetesfolles,  i2fno. 

4.  Le  Tombeau  philofophique,  i2mo.  1751. 

5.  La  Trentaine  de  Cythere,  i2mo.  1752. 

6.  Memoires  de  la  Baronne  de  St.  Clair,  121110. 

i752- 

7.  L’Ftre  penfant,  121110.  2  vols.  1755. 

8.  L’Homme  vray,  121110.  2  vols.  1756. 

9.  Le  Faux  Oracle,  121110.  1757. 

10.  Les  Reffources  de  l’amour,  12 mo. 

1 1.  Avantures  de  Victoire  Ponty,  121110. 

12.  Choix  des  anciens  Mercures,  8vo. 

13.  Lettre  a  M.  Rouffeau,  au  fujet  de  la  lettrc 

a  M.  d’Aleniberr,  12 mo. 

14.  Lettres  d’amour,  12  mo. 

15.  Le  nouveau  Speftateur,  9  vols.  i2nio.  An 

agreeable  imitation  of  the  famous  Specta¬ 
tor. 

16.  Le  nionde  comnie  il  eft,  12 mo.  17 60.  A 

periodical  paper,  upon  the  fame  plan  as  the 
la  ft,  only  under  a  different  title. 

17*  Difcours  iur  l’utilite  des  focictes  litteraires, 
1765.  Wonderful  attributes  are  given  to 
literary  fociety  by  M.  Baftide.  ° “  The 
iterary  Society,  fays  he,  has  all  the  advantages  of 
3ther  focieties,  and  none  of  their  defects  :  She  has 
.10  other  ambition  than  to  be  ufeful  and  pleafing  ; 
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fhe  celebrates  virtue  *,  fhe  forms  the  manners  ; 
file  rules  the  imagination  ;  flie  warms  the  heart, 
and  enlightens  the  genius.”  Strange  that  the 
world  does  not  abound  in  focieties  to  forward  fuch 
oood  works,  from  the  Kamchatfkans  to  the  Hot- 
tentots — all  people  mult  be  barbarians  that  have 
not  literary  focieties  among  them. 

B  A  t  t  e  u  x. 

Some  of  his  works  are  ufeful,  but  the  foul  of 
French  criticifm  reigns  in  too  many  of  them.  The 
belt  are. 

1.  Les  Beaux  arts  reduits  a  un  meme  principe, 

1 2  mo.  1746. 

2.  Cours  de  Belles-lettres,  121110.  4  vols. 

3.  Tradudlion  d3 Horace,  avec  de  courtes  notes, 

1 2 mo.  2  vols.  1750. 

4.  Parallele  de  la  Henriade  &  du  Lutrin,  121110. 

5.  Difcours  fur  la  naiffance  de  M.  le  due  de 

Bourgogne. 

6.  De  geitu  veterum  in  ftudiis  litterarum  retinen- 

do,  oratio,  1750. 

7.  La  morale  d’Epicure,  121110. 

8.  De  la  conftrudlion  oratoire,  12010.  1763. 

Baudot. 

His  works  chiefly  conflit  of  hiftoric  pieces,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  belt. 

1.  Hiftoire  de  Catharine  de  France,  Reine  d’An- 

gleterre,  12  mo.  1696. 

2.  Hiftoire  de  Charles  VII.  i2mo.  2  vols.  1697 

and  1754. 

3.  Hiftoire  de  la  conquete  d’Angleterre  par 

Guillaume  fecond  due  de  Normandie,  i2mo. 

1  701. 


4.  Gem 
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4.  Germaine  le  Foix,  Reine  d  Eipagne,  nouvelle 
hiftorique,  12  mo.  1701. 

r.  Hiftoire  de  Philippe  Augufte,  i2mo.  2  vois. 

1  7O2.  ^  *  i 

6.  Hiftoire  fecrette  du  Connetable  de  Bourbon, 

1 2mo.  1696.  . 

Relation  hiftorique  et  galante  de  l’mvahon 
'  d’Efpagne  par  les  Maures,  12010.  4  vols. 

S.  Memoire  fur  l’utilite  des  hiftoires  particulieres 
des  Provinces. 

Beauchamps. 

His  profe  is  better  than  his  poetry,  but  neither 
are  excellent. — His  beft  works  are, 

1.  Recherches  fur  les  theatres  de  France,  3  vols. 

Svo.  1735. 

2.  Lettres  d’Heloife  et  d’ Abelard  en  vers  Fran¬ 

cois,  8vo.  1737. 

And  his  theatrical  pieces. 

Beaumelle. 

A  lively,  agreeable  and  entertaining  writer,  with 
no  inconfiderable  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  *, 
his  works  are  much  read  and  no  lefs  admired, 
j.  La  Spe&atrice  Danoile,  2  vols.  i2mo.  *749* 
2.  Mes  Penfces,  i2mo. 

This  little  colle&ion  of  oddities,  is  one  of  the  moft 
remarkable  (ketches  that  have  been  publifhed  du¬ 
ring  the  prefent  age.  It  abounds  with  penetrating 
remarks  on  politicks.,  and  the  charafters  of  politi¬ 
cal  men — b elides  a  variety  of  touches  which  have 
fomething  of  painting  in  them.  1  will  give  you  a 
few  inftanccs  of  an  agreeable  play  of  imagination  ; 

the  beft  pieces  are  too  long  to  quote. - “  P10- 

^jeeftors 


r,/ 
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jeftors  commit  the  greatefl:  faults.  Thofe  who 
never  projedl  at  all,  the  molt.” _ .«  Proie, 

toi .  never  be  diiheartened.  A  perfon  has  prom'ifed 
the  commerce  of  all  the  world,  to  a  people  who 
have  neither  ports  nor  money,  nor  fhips,  nor  com- 

Se  nS  °0r  TV  k  ,W3S  3  fenfib!e  people,  and 
t  l.e,  man  was  believed.”. - 5Tis  enfier  m 

'°  [|ie  h‘Sbf  Pltc!l.  of  power,  a  barbarous 
nation,  than  to  draw  a  civilized  one  from  a  ftate 

f  n‘eUi°cnty.  - “  I  would  willingly  be  in- 

mrmea  fays  madam  Puyiieux,  in  the  fecond  part 

. I!?  1 , 1.  .  1  •  .  e  part  of  women 

00  With  a  mathematician,  a  chemift,  or  mechanic  ? 

lyjtiiL  what  every  woman  that  loves  pleafu^e 

does  with  every  man  that  does  not  hate  it.” _ 

•  It  belongs  only  to  fuch  as  have  a  violent  pro- 

penlity  to  vice,  to  practife  great  virtues.” _ «  jr 

if  natural  P°r  a  man,  even  for  an  Engli’lhman,  to 
have  a  certain  ferenity  fettled  in  his  eyes,  when 

h£7e  “”n°  rmdK°UbC  3b0Ut  thC  finC  fhaPe  0f 

r  Ll‘  ~  """" a  here  are  perhaps  more  per- 
ions  who  have  been  wanting  to  an  opportunity, 
tnan  there  are,  to  whom  an  opportunity  has  been 

wanting  - - “  A  woman  who  will  take  the 

,  vlce  her  conflitution,  will  always  prefer  to 
tiie  man  of  fenfe,  the  man  whofe  fenle  does  nor  lie 

in  his  head.”— - “  There  is  a  certain  country 

W.here  ‘lei£her  Peraglios  nor  bolts  are  known,  and 
where  the  women,  neverthelefs,  have  neither  the 
pleaiures^of  vice,  nor  the  reputation  of  virtue.” _ 

•  T  cl^10i  1S  r*)C  mo^L  virtuous  woman  breath¬ 
ing  .  ohe  whom  conftitution  hath  made  the  moft 
voluptuous,  and  reafon  the  coldeft  of  her  fex.” 

3.  Suite  de  la  defenfe  de  l’Efprit  des  Loix 

1  2mo.  1 75 1. 

4.  Difcours  prononce  a  Touverture  des  Lecons 

publiques  a  Copenhague,  4to.  175,.  ? 

*  £•  Penfces 


I 
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5.  Penfees  de  Seneque,  i2mo.  2  vols.  1752. 

6.  Lectres  de  madame  de  Maintenon,  2  vols, 

1752. 

7.  Vie  de  madame  de  Maintenon,  i2mo.  2  vols, 

1 753.  I 5  vols.  1756. 

3.  Le  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  par  M.  de  Voltaire, 
avec  des  notes,  12 mo.  3  vols.  1753. 

9.  Refponfe  au  Suplement  du  fiecle  de  Louis 
XIV.  1 2  mo.  1754. 

10.  Melanges  de  morale  et  de  Litterature,  nmo. 

J754- 

11.  Lettres  fur  les  demeles  avec  M.  de  Voltaire, 

1 2  mo. 

12.  Tacite,  avec  une  traduftion  Francois  et  unc 

nouvelle  edition  du  texte  Latin. 

13.  Memoire  devant  le  Senechal  de  Nifmes. 

Beausobre. 

An  ingenious  writer,  and  an  able  mathemati¬ 
cian.  His  principal  works  are, 

1.  Differtatio  de  nonnullis  ad  jus  hierarchicum 

pertinentibus. 

2.  Taj.  cis.  ad  Viadr.  1750. 

3.  Lettres  fur  la  litterature  Allemande  dans  les 

Mercures  de  France,  de  1752  et  1753. 

4.  Differtations  philofophiques  fur  la  nature  du 

feu  et  fur  les  differentes  parties  de  la  philo- 
fophie  et  des  mathematiques,  nmo.  1753. 

5.  Le  Pirrhonifme  du  Sage,  3vo.  1754.  i2mo, 

1 755- 

6.  Songes  d’Epicure,  8vo.  1756. 

Beaumer, 

Madame.  Her  Journal  des  Dames,  is  lively 
and  entertaining. — i  infert  all  the  female  authors, 

that 
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that  you  may  obferve  what  numbers  there  are  in 
France,  and  catch  from  thence  no  flight  idea  of 
French  manners. 

B  e  a  u  s  s  o  L. 

Celebrated  for  his  Poeme  aux  Anglois  a  1’occa- 
fion  de  la  Paix  univerfelle,  8vo.  1763^ 

As  I  gave  you  a  fpecimen  of  M.  Arnaud’s  fa- 
tire,  I  fhali  do  the  lame  with  this  trentleman^ 
praile. 

C’efl:  vous  feuls  que  je  chante,  ennemies  magna- 
nirnes. 

6  •  s  •  •  •  8 

A  vous  qui  pretendez  a  l’empire  des  mers 1 
Qui  du  fommet  glace  du  nouvel  univers, 

Allez  vous  enrichir  par  un  heureux  echange, 

Des  pierres  de  Golconde  et  des  trefors  du  Gano-e, 

Et  quif^avez  encor,  faftueux  fans  danger, 

L’art  d’acheter  ce  luxe  avec  Tor  etranger ; 

Antiques  ennemis  d’un  peuple  qui  vous  aime, 
Intrepides  Anglois,  celebres  par  nous* meme, 

C’efl;  vous  feul  qu’un  Francois  de  votre'gloirc 
epris, 

Au  fein  de  vos  rivaux,  dans  les  murs  de  Paris. 

A  travers  les  clameurs  d’une  foule  esaree, 
Embraflant  de  Louis  l’image  reveree, 

Qu’elle  ombrage  a  l’envi  d’oliviers  encor  vcrds ; 

Oni,  c’efl;  vous  qu’un  Francois  vent  chanter  dans 
ces  vers. 


Benoit, 

Madame.  Her  romance  entituled  Mes  Princi- 
pes,  and  her  journal  litteraire,  are  her  belt  works. 
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Beaumont, 

Madame. 

1.  Nouveau  Magafin  Anglais. 

2.  Magafin  des  enfans. 

3.  Lettres  des  Marquis  de  Rofelle,  2  vols.  1765. 

4.  Lettres  de  Sophie  ec  du  Chevalier  D  *  *  pour 

fervir  de  lupplemcnt  aux  lettres  de  Rofelle, 
2  vols.  1765. 

The  Lettres  de  Rofelle  is  her  bed  production. 

B  E  S  P  L  A  S. 

His  Difcours  de  l’Utilite  des  Voyages  relative- 
ment  aux  fciences  et  aux  moeurs,  is  a  piece  of 
great  merit,  both  in  matter  and  (tile. 

B  E  L  I  D  O  R. 

One  of  the  fird  military  writers  in  France, 
where  his  works  arc  in  great  edeem. 

1.  Nouveau  eours  de  Mathematiques  a  fufage  de 

Tarrillerie  et  du  geme^  4to.  1725. 

2.  La  fcience  des  lngenieurs  dans  la  conduite 

des  travaux  de  fortification  et  d’archicedure 
civile,  4to.  1729. 

3.  Le  Bombardier  Francois,  1734.  4to. 

4.  Architecture  hydraulique,  4to.  4  vols.  1734. 

5.  1l  raite  des  efiets  de  la  poudre  dans  le  canon, 

les  bombes,  et  les  mines,  1741. 

C.  Didionnaire  portatif  de  l’ingenieur,  ou  Ton 
explique  les  principaux  termes  des  fciences 
les  plus  neceflaires  a  un  Ingenieur,  121110. 
1 7  55  • 

7.  T raite  de  fortification,  qto.  2  vols. 

*  Bel- 


B  E  L  L  I  N. 


This  very  ingenious  geographer  is  worthy  to  be 
placed  among  the  moil  ufeful  of  the  French  au¬ 
thors.  All  his  maps  are  good,  and  many  of  them 
excellent. 


B  E  r  n  i  s, 


Cardinal  de.  The  following  are  the  principal 
pieces  of  which  he  is  the  author.  Fie  is  better 
known  in  the  political  than  the  literary  world. 

1.  Reflexions  fur  les  paflions  et  fur  les  gouts  en 

vers  et  en  profe,  8vo.  1738. 

2.  L’Irreligion,  poeme. 

3.  GEuvres  melees  en  profe  et  en  vers,  8vo. 

1752,  and  other  editions  afterwards. 


B  E  L  L  O  Y. 


Beft  known  by  his  theatrical  pieces,  of  which 
Zelmire,  and  Siege  de  Calais,  are  his  bed,  the  latter 
tragedy  made  a  prodigious  nolle  in  France;  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  Calais  waited  on  the  author  with 
a  moft  flaming  compliment,  and  he  received  many 
other  marks  of  admiration. 


B  E  R  T  R  A  N  D, 


John,  ReElor  of  Or  he  in  Switzerland.  A  very 
valuable  writer,  and  greatly  eiteemed  among  the 
Swifs.  The  principal  of  his  works  are, 

1.  Defcription  du  cap  Bonne  Efperance,  121110. 

3  vols.  1 74 1 . 

2.  Le  Philantrope,  12010.  2  vols.  1738. 

3.  Lett  res 
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3.  Lcttres  des  Morts  aux  Vivans,  traduit  de  ma- 

dame  Rowe,  121110.  2  vols.  174c. 

4.  Sermons  de  Tillocfon,  tome  vii. 

5.  Leonidas,  poeme  traduit. 

6.  InftruCtions  pour  les  mariniers,  par  Hales. 

7.  Effai  fur  bleds  verfes,  in  the  Memoires  de  la 

Societe  CEconomique  de  Berne,  1763. 
vol.  3d. 

8.  Efprit  de  la  legidation  pour  encourager  l’agri- 

culture,  la  population,  les  manufactures,  et 

le  commerce. - In  the  memoires  de  la 

Societe  de  Berne,  1765.  vol.  2d. 

This  piece  gained  the  prize  which  the  Count  of 
Minifzech  a  Polifh  nobleman,  Starolte  of  Ivanow, 
and  refiding  in  Swifferland,  gave  for  the  belt  ibiu- 
tion  of  this  proportion,  viz.  What  ought  to  be  the 
fpirit  of  legiQation  lor  favouring  agriculture,  rela¬ 
tively  to  that  firft  objeCt  population,  anil  the 

arts,  manufactures  and  commerce? - It  abounds 

with  a  very  confiderable  treafure,  of  truly  politi¬ 
cal  knowledge,  and  the  jufteft  ideas  of  the  real 
importance  of  agriculture. 

9.  De  l’Eau  relativement  a  l’Economie  Rufti- 

que,  8vo.  1764. 

Bertrand, 

Elie  •,  Brother  of  the  preceding. 

1.  Memoires  iur  la  ftrudture  interietire  de  la 

Terre,  8vo.  1752. 

2.  Inftrudtions  Chretiennes,  i2mo.  175^,  and 

8  vo.  1756.' 

3.  Memoires  pour  fcrvir  a  Thiftoire  des  tremble- 

mens  de  terre  de  la  Suiffe,  8vo.  1756. 

4.  Quatre  fermons  a  roccalion  de  l’everfion  de 

Lilbonne,  8vo.  175 6. 
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This  ingenious  gentleman’s  pieces  are  much 
cfteemed  and  the  ihare  he  had  in  the  foundation 
of  the  admirable  Berne  Society,  merits  the  greateft 
praife. 


B  I  B  I  E  N  A. 

His  principal  works  are, 

i.  Memoires  de  M.  de  *  *  *  traduits  de  FItalien, 
par  lui  meme. 

2 ©  Hiftoire  de  Valerie  et  de  Barbarigo,  2  vols. 

1 2  mo.  1741. 

3.  Le  Petit  Toutou,  1746. 

4.  La  Force  d’Exem pie,  121110.  1 747- 

5.  La  Fou pee. 

6.  Le  triomphe  du  Sentiment,  12 mo.  1750. 

Blaise. 

His  mathematical  works  are  worthy  of  the  re¬ 
putation  they  have  gained. 

Blanc. 

*  1 

An  ingenious  author,  but  ftrangely  known  in 
general  bv  the  word  of  his  works — his  Letters  on 
the  Englifh. 

1.  Poeme  fur  Fhiftoire  des  gens  de  lettres  de 

Bourgogne,  Svo.  1726. 

2.  Elegies,  8vo.  1731. 

3.  Lettres  fur  les  Tableaux  expofe  au  Louvre,  en 

1747,  nmo. 

4.  Lettres  d’un  Francois  fur  les  Anglois,  1745 

and  1  75  1 .  3  vols.  12 mo. 

5.  Obfervations  lur  les  ouvrages  de  M.  M.  cle  Faca- 

demie  cle  Peinture,  et  de  Sculpture  expo- 
fees  au  Salon  du  Louvre,  121110.  1 75 3 • 

6.  Lettre 
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6.  Lettre  a  M.  le  Prefident  de  Ruffey,  fur  l’elec- 

tion  de  M.  le  comte  de  Clermont,  a  l’acade- 
mie  Francois,  4to.  1753. 

7.  Difcour$  politiques  traduits  de  PAnglois  de 

David  Hume,  2  vols.  121m  1754,  2  vols. 
8vo.  1  755. 

8.  Editor  of  the  Lettres  de  M.  de  la  Motte, 

i2mo.  1754- 
Theatrical  pieces. 

Blanche  t. 

Beft  known  by  his  Idee  du  Siecle  Litteraire  re- 
duit  a  fix  vrais  auteurs :  which  is  certainly  the 
mod;  ridiculous  idea  that  ever  entered  the  whimfi- 
cal  head  of  a  literary  projector.  His  fix  true  au~ 
thors  are,  Greffet,  Trublet,  Fontenelle,  MonteP 
quieu,  Piere,  and  Cartel  the  Jefuit. 

Blond. 

Well  known  for  his  numerous  military  works, 
the  chief  of  which,  are  the  following. 

1.  Elemens  de  Fortification,  1739-  1764. 

2.  Elemens  de  la  guerre,  3  vols.  8vo.  1743. 

3.  Memoires  d'artillerie  de  M.  Surircy  de  S. 

Remy,  3  vols.  410.  1745.  augmented. 

4.  Efiai  fur  la  Caftrametation,  ou  fur  la  mefure, 

et  de  trace  des  camps,  8vo.  1748. 

5.  L’Arithmetique  et  la  Geometric  de  l’olHcier, 

2  vols.  8vo.  1  748. 

6.  Abrege  d’Arithmerique  et  de  Geometric,  a 

l’ufage  des  jeunes  militaires,  121110. ,1748. 

7.  Nouveaux  elemens.  de  fortification,  a  fufage 

des  jeunes  militaires,  i2mo.  1752. 

8.  The  articles  in  the  Encyclopocdia  on  the  mili¬ 

tary  art  are  his. 

r  3 
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Blondeau. 

t 

There  is  an  agreeable  livelinefs  in  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  pieces,  which  delerve  to  be  better  known 
than  they  are.  The  belt  of.  them  are, 
j.  Memoires  des  Chev.  Blondeau,  12  mo. 

2.  CEuvres  des  Chev.  Blondeau,  2  vols.  nmo. 

„ 1 745- 

3.  Effai  iur  le  point  d’honneur,  i2mo.  1748. 

4.  La  Fortune,  ou  ufage  des  Richefles,  i2mo. 

5.  La  Reputation,  8vo.  1748. 

6.  Abrege  de  rhiftoire  de  Marguerite  d’Au- 

triche. 

7.  Les  Mceurs  des  Balois. 

8.  Le  Philofophe  babillard,  i2mo.  1748. 

B  L  o  N  D  E  L. 

An  architect  whofe  works  are  much  prized  in 
F ranee  ;  he  wrote, 

1.  De  la  diftribution  des  Maifons  de  plaifance  et 

de  la  decoration  des  ^edifices  en  general, 
2  vols.  4to.  1 737. 

2.  IJn  Recueil  des  plans  des  Eglifes,  Maifons- 

Royales,  Palais  et  edifices  les  plus  confide- 
rabies  de  Paris,  avec  la  Defcription  de  ces 
edifices,  8  vols.  folio,  1752. 

3.  Difcours  fur  la  neceffite  de  i’etude  de  Parchi- 

redture,  8vo.  1754. 

4.  The  articles  concerning  architecture,  in  the 

Encyclopoedia,  ate  his. 

B  O  C  A  G  E, 

Madame .  The  principal  of  her  pieces  are  the 
following. 


1.  Lc 
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1.  Le  Paradis  Terreftre,  poeme,  imite  de  Mil- 

ton,  8vo.  1748. 

2.  La  prix  alternatif  entre  les  Belles  Lettres  et 

les  Sciences,  poeme.  This  piece  was  crown¬ 
ed  at  Rouen  in  1746. 

3.  Le  Temple  de  la  Renommee,  poeme  de  Pope 

traduit,  8vo.  1749. 

4.  La  Colombiade,  8vo.  1756. 

Her  hufband  has  tranflated  fome  pieces  from 

the  Englifli. 


B  o  1  s. 

The  voluminoufnefs  of  this  writer  is  excufable, 
as  he  has  in  general  dedicated  his  time  to  ufeful 
ftudies.  His  works  are  very  well  worth  a  lilt  *, 

1.  Didtionnaire  univerfel  de  fhidoire  naturelle 

du  regne  animal,  confidant  en  quadrupedes, 
oifeau,  See.  3  vols.  folio. 

2.  Les  doutes  de  M.  Klein  traduit  du  Latin, 

8vo.  1754. 

3.  Sydeme  natural  du  regne  animal,  8vo.  1754. 

2  vols. 

4.  TraduSion  des  Mifiiis  de  M.  Klein,  8vo. 

5.  Diftionnaire  Militaire,  2  vols.  i2mo.  1745. 

6.  Diftionnaire  d’Agriculture,  2  vols. 

7.  Lettre  pour  fervir  de  Supplement  a  l’amufe- 

ment  philofophique  iur  le  language  des 
Betes,  12  mo.  1739. 

8.  L’Adrologue  dans  le  pints,  i2mo.  1740. 

9.  Lettre  a  le  Marquis  *  *  *  fur  la  Merope  de 

M.  de  Voltaire,  et  fur  cede  de  M.  Mallei, 
8  vo.  1743. 

10.  Le  parfait  Cocher,  i2mo.  1744. 

11.  Diftionnaire  des  alimens,  vins,  et  liqueurs, 

3  vols.  1 2 mo.  1 750. 

R  4  12.  Ordre 
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12.  Ordre  naturel  des  ourfins  de  mer,  et  fofliles 

traduit  du  Latin  de  M.  Klein,  8vo.  1754' 

13.  Diftionnaire  genealogique,  8vo. 

14.  He  had  a  large  fhare  in  the  feven  volumes  of 

the  Reflexions  fur  les  Ouvrages  de  Litera¬ 
ture,  par  i’abbe  Granet.  '  , 

I  *  * 

Boismortier, 

Mademoifelle.  Her  chief  work  is  the  Me  moires 
de  la  Comte  fie  de  Mariemberg,  121110.  1751. 

Boulainvilliers. 

Celebrated  for  the  treatife  entituled,  Les  Inte¬ 
rns  de  la  France  mal  entendus  dans  les  branches 
ae  l5 Agriculture,  de  la  Population,  des  Finances, 
du  commerce,  de  la  Marine,  et  de  Bfnduftrie,  3 
vols.  i2tno.  3756.  A  work  famous  for  freedom, 
trutn,  and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  thofe  im¬ 
portant  fubjefts. 

B  O  I  S  S  Y. 

A  comic  writer,  of  native  and  genuine  hu¬ 
mour.  He  is  certainly  one  of  the  firft  which 

France  has  produced.  His  Oeuvres  de  Thea¬ 
tre  are  in  9  vols.  8vo.  His  belt  pieces  are,  1. 

L-amant  de  fa  femme.  2.  L/impatient.  3.  Le 

Babillard.  4.  Aclmete  et  Alcefte  (trag.).  5.  Le 
Francois  a  Londres.  6.  L’ impertinent  malgre  lui. 
7.  Le  Badinage.  8.  Les  deux  nieces.  9.  Le 
pouvoir  de  la  fympathie.  10.  Les  Dehors  trom- 
peurs.  11.  L’embarras  du  choix.  12.  L’epous 
par  fupercherie.  13.  La  fete  d’auteuil.  14.  Le 
Sage  etourdi,  35,  Le  Medecin  par  occafion. 

16.  La 
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1 6.  La  Folie  de  jour.  His  italian  comedy,  in 
which  path  he  is  the  author  of  numerous  pieces, 
has  not  the  merit  of  the  above. 

B  O  L  z. 

H  is  Defcription  Oeconomique  de  la  Paroiffe  de 
Chietres,  in  the  Berne  memoirs  1763,  vol.  ift.  is 
an  exceedingly  valuable  tradt,  in  its  letting  an  ex¬ 
ample  worthy  of  being  followed  all  over  Europe. 
This  gentleman  is  Re&or  of  the  Parifh,  and  de- 

fcribes  it  under  feveral  heads  of  inhabitants - 

country — fields — produce — cattle — rural  oeco- 
nomy,  &c.  &c.  £f ?c. 

Bon. 

Bed  known  by  his 

1.  Memoires  fur  les  marons  d’lnde,  4to.  and 

2.  Differtation  fur  l’utilite  de  la  foie  des  Araig- 

nees,  in  french  and  latin,  Svo.  1748. 

3.  Memoire  fur  le  Thermometre. 

Bonneval. 

Befides  feveral  critical  pieces  of  no  great  repu¬ 
tation,  he  is  the  author  of, 

1.  Lettre  d’un  hermite  a  J.  J.  Rouffeau,  1753. 

2.  Apologie  de  la  mufique  et  des  muficiens 

Francois,  1754. 

B  o  R  D  E. 

One  of  the  numerous  anfwerers  of  M.  J.  T. 
Rouffeau.  His  piece  is  entituled  Deux  difcours 
lur  les  avantages  des  fcienccs  et  des  arts,  en  re- 
ponfe  a  J.  J.  Rouffeau,  1752. 

Boucher. 
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Boucher. 

A  molt  voluminous  writer  on  fubjedls  of  Juris¬ 
prudence.  Some  of  his  works  are  in  efteem. 

BOUGAINV  I  L  L  E. 

Of  the  French  academy .  Moft  known  by  his 
Traduftion  de  BAnti-Lucrece,  8vo.  1749.  and  his 
Parallele  de  Texpedition  d5  Alexandre  dans  les 
Indes  avec  la  conquete  des  memes  con  trees,  par 
Thamas  Kouli  Kan,  Svo.  1751. 

B  O  U  G  U  E  R. 

Author  of  many  very  valuable  tradis  not  fuffici- 
ently  known  in  all  maritime  countries. 

1.  De  la  nature  des  Vaiffeaux,  4to.  This  piece 

carried  the  prize  of  the  academy  of  Sciences 
in  1727. 

2.  Methoded’obferver  exadlement  fur  mer  la  hau¬ 

teur  des  aftres,  qto.  Carried  the  prize  alfo, 
of  the  year  1729. 

3.  Effai  d’optique  fur  la  gradation  de  la  lu- 

miere,  12  mo.  1729. 

4.  De  la  maniere  d’obferver  en  mer  la  declinai- 

fon  de  la  Boufole,  4 to.  Carried  the  prize 
alfo,  of  the  year  1731. 

5.  Trade  du  Navire  de  fa  conftrudtion  et  de  fes 

mouvemens,  4to.  1746. 

6.  Entretiens  fur  la  caule  de  l’inclinaifbn  des 

orbites  des  planetes,  4 to.  1748. 

7.  La  figure  de  ia  Terre  detcrminee  par  les  ob- 

fervations  que  Mrs.  Bouguer  et  de  la 
Condamine  ont  fait  au  Perou,  4to.  1749* 

8.  Jollification  des  memoires  de  l’academie  des 

Sciences  a  l’occafion  des  dilputes  fur  la 
figure  de  la  Terre,  4to.  1752. 

9.  Nouveau  Traite  de  Navigation  contenant  la 

thcorie  et  la  pradtique  du  pilotage,  4to.  1753. 

n  10.  Lettre 
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10.  Lettre  fur  divers  points  d’Aftronomie,  4to, 
*754- 


Bourguignon. 

9 

A  very  able  mathematician  and  the  beft  geo¬ 
grapher  in  France  :  His  works  are  truly  valuable. 

1.  Propofition  d’une  Mcfure  de  la  1  erre,  121110. 

1 735* 

2.  Mefure  conjedturale  de  la  Terre  fur  Pequa- 

teur,  1 2  mo.  1736. 

3.  Reponfe  au  memoire  contre  la  mefure  con- 

jedturale  des  degres  de  Pequateur,  i2mo. 

1 738- 

4.  Reponfe  au  fujet  de  Fhiftoire  de  la  Chine  du 

P.  du  Halde. 

5.  Traite  des  mefures  itineraires  des  Romains. 

6.  Eclairciflemens  geographiques  fur  Pancienne 

Gaule,  1  2  mo.  1741. 

7.  Many  Geographical  Charts,  very  much  e- 

ftecmed. 

8.  Analyfe  geographique  de  PItalie,  4to.  1744. 

9.  Differtation  fur  Petendue  de  l’ancienne  Jeru- 

falem,  et  de  fon  temple,  8vo.  1747. 

10.  Nouvel  Atlas  de  la  Chine,  folio. 

11.  Eclairciflemens  geographiques  fur  la  carte  de 

PInde,  4to.  1753. 


B  R  A  N  C  A  S. 

An  able  mathematician  and  geographer ;  his 
works  are  valuable.  His  Explication  du  flux  ct 
reflux  de  la  mer,  4to.  1749.  is  one  of  his  belt 
pieces. 


B  R  o  H  o  N, 

MademcifeUe .  Her  Amans  Fhilofophes,  ou  le 

triomphe 

•  i 
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triomphe  de  la  raifon,  nmo.  1755.  is  an  agree- 
able  romance- 

B  R  U  H  I  E  R. 

An  author  of  merit  •,  many  of  his  works  are 
iifeful,  but  feme  of  them  are  reckoned  rather 
trifling.  He  is  befl  known  by  his — 

1.  Traduftion  de  la  medecine  raifon  ne  de  Hoff¬ 

mann,  9  vols.  i2mo.  1739. 

2.  DiiTertation  fur  I’inceftitude  des  fignes  de  la 

mort,  2  vols.  12010.  1749. 

3.  Memoires  pour  fervir  a  la  vie  de  M.  Silva, 

8vo.  1749- 

4.  Caprices  dlmagination,  ou  lettres  fur  divers  fu- 

jets,  121110.1740.  Thefe  letters  are  whim- 
fical  enough,  but  one  of  them  which  contains  his 

maxims,  has  two  or  three  worth  tranflating. - - 

A  book  without  a  preface,  is  a  kind  of  literary 
mo  niter.  But  if  the  work  is  good,  why  afk  par¬ 
don  of  the  reader  ?  And  if  it  is  bad,  what  fol¬ 
lows  from  afking  it  ?5’— “  Is  there  a  greater  folly 
than  that  of  punifhing  the  faults  of  others?  Julius 
Caefar  enflaves  his  country,  and  Cato  kills  himfelf.” 

It  is  very  rare  that  a  man  pofleiled  of  a  great 
mind  is  agreeable  in  converfation  :  There  is  too 
much  pain  in  lowering  his  ideas  to  the  trivial  iub- 
jeefs  of  common  converfation’ J — “  Nothing  more 
common  than  to  feek  confolation  in  a  fource,  the 
ftreams  of  which  are  exhaufted.  Abelard  deprived 
for  ever  of  the  pleafures  he  had  tailed  with  his 
dear  Eloifa,  throws  himfeif  into  a  cloifter,  and 
builds  amonaftery  under  the  Invocation  of  the  Pa- 
raclet.  A  woman  of  the  world  never  thinks  of 
God,  until  the  world  thinks  no  longer  of  her. 
See  M.  F  *  *  *  occupied  in  works  of  piety  !” - 


13  AUCIIE. 


Firft  Geographer  to  the  king .  Is  it  pofTible  that 
there  can  be  great  trading  nations  in  the  world, 
who  are  perpetually  lighting  up  the  flames  of  war, 
to  the  ruin  of  millions  of  men,  for  the  fake  of 
commerce,  and  yet  overlook  the  inexhauftable 
mines  of  wealth  and  naval  power,  which  are 
fpread  fo  thick  over  the  great  South  Sea !  Eng¬ 
land,  Spain,  and  France,  have  been  repeatedly 
called  upon  by  their  own  people  to  profit  by 
worlds  unknown — but  all  is  kept  under  a  myfte- 
rious  veil  by  a  company  of  private  traders  of 

a  republick  that  fcarce  exifts - a  republic  of 

mere  traders,  that  falls  at  the  firft  hand  that  is 
lifted  againft  her !  A  republic  who  laid  her  foun¬ 
dation  in  commerce  during  a  bloody  war — who 
is  ruined  in  the  midft  of  profound  peace  !  M. 
Bauche  is  the  author  of  Confiderations  Geographi- 
ques  et  Phyfiques  fur  les  Nouvelles  Decouvertes  au 
Nord  de  la  grande  mer,  appellee  vulgairement  la 
mer  du  Sud,  3  vols.  qto.  1753. 

B  u  f  f  o  N. 

Known  for  his  vaft  knowledge  of  natural  hillory 
over  the  whole  world.  Mis  works  arc  truly  philo- 
fophical,  and  difplay  an  erudition  which  does 
honour  to  himfelf  and  his  country. 

1.  Traite  des  fluxions,  traduit  de  Newton,  4to. 

1 74°\ 

2.  La  Statique  des  Vegetaux,  traduite  de  l’anglois 

de  Males,  4 to.  1745. 

3.  Hiftoire  Naturelle,  13  vols.  4to.  1749,  1765. 

There  are  fo  many  ly Items  of  natural  hiftory, 

that  it  has  been  afked  by  many,  efpecially  the  dif- 
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ciples  of  Linnseus,  What  occafion  for  a  new  one? 
M.  Buffon  anfwers  thefe  gentlemen  in  the  proper- 

eft  manner  poftible - by  giving  a  flight  view  of 

the  famous  fyftem  of  Linnaeus  ;  I  fhall  lay  an  ex- 
trad  of  this  part  of  his  work  before  you,  it  will 
difplay  the  juftnefs  of  his  intentions  in  compofmg 

fo  voluminous  a  work. - “  That  writer  divides 

the  whole  animal  world  into  fix  chiles,  viz.  qua- 
drupedes,  birds,  amphibious  animals,  fifh,  infecls, 
and  worms.  Now  this  firft  divifion,  is  evidently 
incomplete,  for  it  conveys  no  idea  of  certain  gene¬ 
ra  which  are  nevert’nelefs  considerably  extenfive  : 
Such  are  cruftaceous  animals,  fliells,  and  ferpents, 
which,  at  firft  fight,  appear  to  be  totally  forgot. 
For  how  can  it  occur  to  us,  that  ferpents  are  am¬ 
phibious,  that  cruftaceous  animals  are  infeds,  or 
that  fheli  fifh  are  worms  ?  Had  he  extended  his 
claftes  to  twelve  or  more  inftead  of  fix,  he 
would  have  been  more  clear,  and  his  divifion 
lefs  arbitrary ;  for  in  treating  of  natural  pro- 
dud  ions,  the  more  we  enlarge  the  number  of 
our  divifions,  the  nearer  we  approach  to  truth  ; 
for  nature  produces  only  individuals;  all  the 
connedions  of  orders,  claftes,  genera,  and  the 

like  exift  only  in  our  own  imagination. - We 

fhall  find,  if  we  examine  the  arenerical  charader- 
iftics  only,  which  he  tiles,  yet  greater  defeds ; 
Thus  for  inftance,  any  particular,  as  that  of  teats, 
ufed  for  the  diftindion  of  quadrupeds,  ought  to 
belong  to  all  animals  *,  whereas,  from  the  time  of 
Ariftotle  it  has  been  well  known  that  the  horfe  has 

no  teats. - The  clafs  of  quadrupeds  he  iubdi- 

vides  into  five  orders,  viz.  i.  dntkropomcrph*.  2. 
Fer\i\  3.  G  lives.  4.  Jumenta.  5.  Pec  or  a  \  from  the 
enumeration  of  thefe  orders  it  mull  be  apparent, 
that  the  divifion  is  not  only  arbitrary,  but  ill  ima¬ 
gined  : 
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gined :  for  he  places  in  the  fir  ft,  the  man,  the 
ape,  the  (loth,  and  the  armadillo.  The  fyftema- 
tic  phrenfy  muft  run  high  indeed  to  rank  beings 
together  fo  different  as  a  man,  and  an  armadillo  ! 
The  fecond  order  he  begins  with  the  lion  and  ty- 
ger,  but  then  he  goes  to  the  cat,  the  otter,  the 
weafel,  the  fea-calf,  the  dog,  the  bear,  the  badger 
— and  at  laft  comes  the  hedge-hog,  the  mole  and 
the  bat !  Could  any  one  have  thought  the  three 
laft  deferve  the  name  of  Fer<e  or  wild  beafts — or 
fuch  domeftic  animals  as  a  dog  or  a  cat  ?  Glires ,  or 
dormice  is  his  third  order*,  he  arranges  under  this 
head,  not  only  all  the  moufe  kind  (of  which  I  know 
but  one,  the  dormoufe)  but  the  porcupine,  the 
horfe,  the  fquirrel,  and  the  beaver.  The  fourth  is 
the  Jumenta ,  or  animals  of  burthen,  thefe  are  the 
elephant,  the  fea-horfe,  the  fhew  moufe,  the  horfe, 

and  the  hog - fo  incongruous  and  whimfical  an 

affemblage,  as  to  make  us  think  it  muft  have  coft 
the  author  no  flight  pain  to  render  it  ridiculous. 
Laftly  the  Pecora ,  or  cattle,  confifts  of  the  camel, 
the  flag,  the  goat,  the  fheep,  and  the  ox  :  but 
what  a  difference  is  there  between  the  camel  and 
the  fheep — the  flag  and  the  goat !  For  what  rea- 
lon  fhould  fuch  creatures  be  ranked  in  the  fame 
order,  except  from  a  determination  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom  fhould  be  reduced  into  fo  few  or¬ 
ders  ?  Then  if  his  fubdivifions  be  further  examined 
the  lynx  will  be  found  to  be  a  kind  of  cat — the 
fox  and  wolf,  a  fort  of  dog — the  civet  a  kind  of 
badger — the  guinea  pig,  a  kind  of  a  hare — the 
rhinoceros,  an  elephant,  and  the  afs,  a  horfe  !  And 
this  incongruity,  merely  becaufe  there  is  fome  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  number  of  their  teats — or  the  figure 

of  their  horns. - From  his  fyftem  of  quadrupeds 

we  may  judge  of  the  reft.  With  him  ierpents  are 
amphibious  animals — the  crab,  and  lubfter,  are 
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not  only  infedts,  but  of  the  fame  clafs  with  lice  and 
fleas !  The  fhell,  cruftaceous  and  gelatinous  fijfh, 
oyfters,  mufcles,  flat,  and  cuttle  filh,  are  indifcri- 
minately - worms !” 

Bury. 

%  • 

His  moft  noted  pieces  are,  La  Vie  ITeroique  et 
privee  de  Henry  IV.  2  vols.  4to.  1  764.  and  4  vols. 
i2mo.  1766.  and  his  Hiftoire  de  Jules  Ceiar. 

C  A  I  L  L  E. 

A  mathematician  whofe  works  are  well  known  *, 
the  principal  are, 

1.  Elemens  d’algebre  et  de  geometrie,  8vo. 

2.  Lecons  elementaires  d’aftronomie,  geometric, 

et  phyfique,  8vo.  1748  and  1755. 

3.  Lecons  elementaires  de  mechanique,  Svo. 

i743-  . 

4.  He  continued  the  Epheme rides  de  Deiplaces 

depuis  1745,  jufqu’en  1766,  410.  2  vols. 

5.  La  Table  des  eclipfes  qui  eft  dans  Part  dc 

verifier  les  dates,  410. 

C  A  L  M  E  T. 

As  this  very  learned  monk's  works  may  be  of 
great  ufe  to  all  employed  in  any  pieces  of  eccleli- 
aftical  hiftory  or  literature,  and  as  the  chief  of  them 
are  little  known  in  any  language  except  the  French, 
1  (hall  infert  a  lift  of  them  numerous  as  they  are. 
He  is  one  of  the  moft  voluminous  authors  of  the 
prefect -age. 

1.  Vie  de  Jefus  Chrift,  12 mo.  1720. 

2.  Commentaire  litteral  fur  tous  les  iivres  de 

Pancien  Teftament,  1724.  4to.  25  vols.  and 

6  in  folio. 

3.  The 
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j-.  The  ftim£  in  Latin,  6  vols.  folio. 

4.  Lettres  pour  fervir  de  reponfe  a  la  critique  de 

M.  Fourmont  iur  le  commentaire. 

5.  Diftertations  lur  Pecriture  fainte  tirees  du  coiti- 

mentaire,  1720.  4 to.  3  vols> 

6.  Hiftoire  de  Pancien  et  du  nouveau  teftament, 

4to.  4  vols.  1 2  mo.  7  vols.  1725. 

7.  Differtation  fur  les  grands  chemins  de  Lor¬ 

raine,  4to.  1727. 

8.  Abrege  chronologique  de  Thiftoire  fierce  et 

prolane  depuis  le  commencement  du  nlonde 
jufqu’a  nous,  8vo.  1729. 

9.  The  fame  in  latin,  1733. 

10.  Diclionnaire  hiftorique  et  critique  de  la  oible, 

4  vols.  folio,  1730.  and  4  in  4to. 

11.  The  fame  in  latin,  4  vols.  4to. 

12.  Hiftoire  ecclefiaftique  et  civile  de  Lorraine, 

folio,  4  vols.  1 745. 

13.  Hiftoire  de  Lorraine  abregee,  8vo.  1 7 3 4* 

14.  Commentaire  litteral  fur  la  regie  de  S.  Benoit, 

2  vols.  4to.  *734- 

15.  The  fame  in  latin,  1748. 

16.  Hiftoire  univerfelle  facree  et  profane,  1 5  vols. 

4to.  1735.  and  feveral  vols.  fucceffively  af¬ 
terwards. 

17.  Differtation  fur  la  fuite  metallique  des  dues 

et  duchelfes  de  Lorraine,  4to.  *736. 

18.  Hiftoire  genealogique  de  la  maifon  du  Chatc- 

let,  folio,  1741. 

19.  Differtation  fur  les  apparitions  des  efprits, 

1 2  mo.  1746. 

20.  Differtation  fur  les  vampires  011  revenans  dc 

Hongrie,  i2mo.  2  vols.  1749. 

31.  Traite  hiftorique  des  baux  et  lains  de  Plom- 
bieres  de  Bourbon,  &c.  par  D.  L.  Durand 
augmentee,  8vo.  17^8. 

S  22.  Bibli- 
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12.  Bibliotheque  Lorraine,  ou  hiftoire  aes  hom¬ 
ines  illuftres  qui  out  fleuri  en  Lorrain,  folio, 

W- 

Befides  many  works  in  manufcript.  Think  of 
a  man  attaining  his  48th  year  before  he  begun  to 
write,  and  afterwards  being  the  author  of  this 
multitude  of  works ! 

C  A  R  A  C  C  I  0  L  A. 

tfhe  Marquis  of.  A  very  trivial  infignificant 
writer,  and  a  very  bigotted  one:  much  .properer 
for  a  monk  than  a  ioldier.  His  Grandeur  d’Ame, 
one  would  fuppofe  the  work  of  a  man  who  held 
his  pen  in  one  hand,  while  he  counted  his  beads 
with  the  other. 

Garrard. 

Minijler  of  Orb  in  Switzerland.  The  (Economi¬ 
cal  writings  of  this  mod  ingenious  gentleman  are 
greatly  to  his  honour.  He  is  bed  known  by  his 
,  Memoire  fur  les  obfervauons  meteorologiques,  ir> 
the  Memoires  of  the  Berne  Society,  17 63,  vol.  1. 
p.  93.  a  piece  which  abounds  with  the  jufteft  ideas 
and  the  happieft  application  of  numerous  obferva- 
tions.  His  Memoire  fur  la  queftion  propofee  par 
M.  le  Comte  de  Mnifzech,  the  prize  for  which  was 
gained  by  M.  Bertrand,  (See  p.  243.)  is  a  mod 
valuable  piece,  full  of  the  juded  remarks  on  agri¬ 
culture,  manufactures,  commerce  and  population. 
I  fhall  tranilate  an  extraCt  or  two  from  this  excel¬ 
lent  effay,  which  will  prove  to  you  what  I  adert,. 
better  than  ten  pages  of  praife.  His  parallel  be¬ 
tween  great  and  fmall  eftates,  is  applicable  to  all 
countries. 

“  Nothing- 

O-' 
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Cc  Nothing  animates  a  cultivator  fo  much  as  work- 
mg  upon  his  own  ground :  Whenever  this  is  the 
Cafe,  you  will  never  fee  that  indifference,  which 
proves  at  once,  that  the  labourer  is  in  the  field  of 
another;  on  the  contrary,  his  activity  is  fuftained 
by  the  agreeable  idea,  that  the  more  he  amelio¬ 
rates  his  farm,  the  more  he  augments  its  value,  and 
the  fooner  it  will  place  him  in  a  ftate  of  eafe.  It 
is  therefore  of  great  confequence  that  the  coun¬ 
trymen  fliould  be  proprietors,  and  in  general  pof- 
lefs  the  land  they  cultivate.  The  little  extent  of 
their  domaines  is  the  ftrongeft  lpur  to  their 
induftry.  The  neceffity  they  are  under  of  finding 
fubfiflance  for  their  families,  forces  them  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  fertility  of  their  ground.  Bad  land  ame¬ 
liorates  itfelf  under  the  hands  of  its  poflefibr  who 
labours  himfelf  upon  it  :  but  when  it  belongs  to  a 
rich  man,  who  difdaining  fuch  work  employs  mer¬ 
cenaries  to  perform  it,  it  lies  aJmoft  always  wake  ; 
for  none  are  difpofed  to  hire  workmen  at  a  lar.ee 
expence  to  break  up  and  amend  bad  lands,  when 
there  is  an  uncertainty  of  being  repaid  the  coft; 
t^he  money  is  converted  to  other  ufes,  or  an  efiate 
bought  in  a  more  fertile  foil.  Eut  the  little  pro¬ 
prietor  of  fuch  wafte  lands  is  not  fo  repulfed  •  as 
he  has  not  the  means  of  purchafing  another  farm, 
he  attaches  lnmlelf  with  vigor  to  the  cultivation, 
and  corredts  by  every  means  the  bad  qualities  he 
meets  with  :  He  does  not  regret  thefe  pains  for  the 

little  they  return  hint — lie  loles  not  a  moment _ 

but  through  the  force  of  diligence  and  labour,  he 
by  degrees  changes  the  nature  of  his  foil,  and 
reduces  it  to  a  profitable  land.  This  is  a  true 
conqueft  to  the  hate  :  a  new  field  is  gained  to  the 
country,  inftead  of  being  loth  under  the  hands  of  a 
citizen,  or  a  great  proprietor.  Such  a  country¬ 
man,  makes  the  molt  of  every  tiling  that  is  yield 
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c d  by  his  little  domain;  and  manages  all  with  a 
wife  oeconomy.  But  the  great  are  regardlefs  of 
what  they  call  trifles ;  and  are  at  too  great  a  di- 
ftance  to  turn  all  to  profit.  With  them  you  fee 
that  turned  into  avenues,  walks,  and  ufelefs  deco¬ 
rations  which  would  maintain  many  a  poor  family. 

- - But  it  may  be  aflced,  how  can  a  countryman 

who  poflfefifes  but  a  few  fields,  and  they  yielding  a 
very  moderate  revenue,  be  able  to  command  good 
inftruments  of  hufbandry  ?  Is  it  not  natural  to 
believe  that  his  land  could  not  be  well  cultivated  ? 

- - Yes ;  it  may,  much  better  than  by  a  great 

proprietor  who  difdains  labour,  provided  he  is  not 
in  debt,  that  he  lives  under  a  mild  government, 
and  that  he  has  been  infpired  in  his  youth,  with  a 
love  of  frugality  and  labour.  The  ufe  of  oxen 
and  artificial  grafles  being  introduced,  the  little 
proprietor  will  always  have  the  neceflary  fuccours 
for  ameliorating  his  land — for  the  quantity  of  ma¬ 
nure,  and  the  number  of  plows  and  draughts,  aug¬ 
ment  in  proportion  to  the  fields.  Never  was  agri¬ 
culture  more  fiourifhing  than  among  the  Romans, 
before  the  lands  were  too  unequally  divided  among 
the  citizens,  and  while  all,  were  at  the  fame  time 
proprietors  and  cultivators.  The  portions  which 
Romulus  had  affigned  them  were  very  final),  but 
being  well  cultivated,  they  fufficed  for  the  main- 
tainance  of  their  families,  lor  they  found  wonder¬ 
ful  refources  in  their  frugality  and  love  of  labour.” 

— - The  following  oblervation  is  philofophical, 

and  above  vulgar  prejudice. 

“  Whatever  augments  fubfiftance,  facilitates  mar¬ 
riage.  There  are  at  the  fame  time  certain  kinds 
of  food  which  add  to  the  fecundity  of  the  human 
fpecies,  and  which  f  ern  to  lurniih  a  matter  more 
proper  than  the  common,  for  generation.  The 
ufe  of  fifh,  appears  to  oiler  both  advantages,  where- 
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ever  it  abounds  ;  for  it  is  always  obferved  that  in 
fea  port  towns,  the  number  of  children  is  greater 
than  elfewhere..  It  would  be  favouring  popula¬ 
tion,  and  the  fruitfulnefs  of  marriages  in  many 
parts  of  our  country,  to  ftock  better  our  lakes  and 
rivers  with  good  filh,  and  then  to  proferibe  the 
abufe  of  them.  The  fifhing  would  occupy  great 
numbers  of  men,  furnifh  the  means  of  living  eafy, 
and  a  numerous  pofterity  would  lerve  to  re-people 
thofe  parts  where  the  inhabitants  diminifh.  As 
there  are  kinds  of  food,  which  contribute  to  the 
fuccefs  of  the  generative  aftion,  there  are  others 
which  are  prejudicial  to  it,  and  which  ought  to 
be  prohibited  the  inhabitants  where  they  abound. 
Hard  waters,  for  example,  according  to  Hippo- 
crates,  contribute  to  fterility.” 

C  a  s  T  E  L. 

His  mathematical  and  philolophical  works  are 
in  great  efleem. 

1.  Plan  d’une  mathematique  abregee,  4to.  1727. 

2.  La  geometric  naturelle  en  dialogues,  1739. 

3.  DiiTertation  philofophique  et  litteraire,  ou  par 

les  vrais  de  la  phyfique,  et  de  la  geometric 
on  recherche  fi  les  regies  des  arts,  foit  mc- 
chaniques,  foit  liberaux,  font  fixes  ou  arbi¬ 
trages,  1739. 

4.  Traite  de  phyfique  fur  la  pefanteur  univcrfellc 

des  corps,  i2mo.  2  vols.  1723. 

5.  La  mathematique  univerfelle,  4to.  1726. 

6.  Le  fyfteme  de  phyfique  par  Ifaac  Newton, 

expofe  et  analyfe  en  parallele  avec  celui  de 
Delcartes,  a  la  portee  du  commun  des  phy- 
ficiens,  qto.  1 74  p 

7.  Lettres  fur  la  fin  du  monde. 

8.  L’Optique  des  couleurs,  i2tno.  1740. 

S3  9.  Lettres 
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9.  Lettres  d’un  academicien  de  Bordeaux  fur  le 
fond  de  ]a  mufique,  1754. 

10.  Reponfe  critique  cFun  academicien  de  Rouen, 

a  F  academicien  de  Bordeaux,  1754. 

11.  L’Homme  moral  oppofe  a  Fhomme  phyfique 

de  M.  R.  8 vo.  1756. 

12.  He  is  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Memoires  de 

Trevoux. 


Cat. 

A  very  celebrated  phyfician  in  France,  whofe 
works  are  in  efteem,  not  only  there,  but  in  molt 
foreign  countries. 

1.  Differtation  phyfique  fur  le  balancement  d’un 

arc-boutant  de  Feglife  de  St.  Nicaife  de 
Reims,  1724. 

2.  DifTertations  qui  ont  ete  couronnees  a  Facade- 

mie  de  chirurgie  depuis  1732. 

3.  Premiere  an  nee  de  ces  prix  jufqu’en  1  738,  &c. 

4.  Reponfe  a  la  critique  des  les  conjectures  fur 

le  flux  et  .reflux,  1736. 

5.  Traite  des  fens,  8vo.  1740. 

t  .  Fifai  fur  Fimpulfion  appliquee  aux  phenome- 
nes  de  la  lumiere  et  a  quelques  autres  at- 
tribues  a  Fattraftion. 

7.  Remarques  fur  les  memoires  de  Facademic  de 

chirurgie,  izmo.  1745. 

8.  Lettres  concernant  Foperation  de  la  taille 

practiquee  fur  les  deux  fexes,*  i2mo.  1749. 

9.  Recueil  de  pieces  concernant  Foperation  de 

la  taille,  Svo,  1752. 

20.  Refutation  du  difeours  du  citoyen  de  Geneve 
(Rouffeau)  8vo.  1752. 

1 1.  Differtation  fur  Fexittcnce,  et  de  la  nature  du 
fluide,  des  nerfs,  et  Ion  adtion  pour  le 

mouvement 
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mouvement  mufculaire,  1 753*  This  piece 
carried  the  prize  of  the  Berlin  academy. 

12*  Reponfe  au  Recueil  de  frere  Come. 

13.  Eloge  de  M.  de  Fontenelle,  121110. 

14.  Parellele  de  la  t-aille  laterale,  avec  deux 

differtations,  8vo.  1766. 

C  A  U  S  A  N  S. 

A  mathematical  projector,  who  has  publifhed 
feveral  pieces  which  are  by  turns  whimiical,  fenfi- 
ble,  and  abfurd  •,  he  is  belt  known  by 

1.  Profpedtus  apologetique  pour  la  quadrature 

du  cercle,  4to.  1753. 

2.  Demonftration  de  la  quadrature  du  cercle, 

4*o.  1 754- 

3.  La  vraie  geometrie  itranfeendante  et  pradtique, 

&c.  4to.  1745. 

4.  Eclairciffement  fur  le  peche  originel,  8vo. 

1 755- 


C  a  y  l  u  s. 

Count .  A  nobleman  of  a  molt  elegant  tafte  for 
the  fine  arts — his  works  abound  with  fcience, 
judgment,  and  the  graces. 

1.  Le  Caloandre  fidelle  traduit  de  Pitalien  de 

Marini,  3  vols.  i2mo.  1740. 

2.  Les  vies  de  Mignard  et  le  Moine  dans  les 

vies  des  premiers  peintures  du  R01. 

Recueil  d’Antiquites  Egyptiennes,  Etrulques, 
Grecques  et  Romaines,  6  vols.  4to.  1756. 

i764*. 

4.  Declaration  du  public  dans  la  querellc  des 
Bouffons,  121110.  1754. 

'g.  Memoire  fur  la  peinture  a  Pencauftique  et  fur 
la  peinture  a  la  cire,  8vo.  1755. 

S  4  6.  Nou- 
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6.  Nouveaux  fujets  de  peinture,  et  fculpture, 

12  mo.  17 55.  Moft  of  thefe  new  fubjeds 
are  well  chofe,  and  recommended  with  attendant 
remarks  that  muft  be  of  no  inconfiderable  ufe  to 
artifts  that  would  execute  them.  His  obfervation 
is  juft — “  that  the  pidures  which  reprefent  women 
of  the  age  of  plealure  have  a  more  general  attrac¬ 
tion  than  any  others;  nor  is  this  furprifing :  All 
is  charming,  ail  delicious  in  them.  They  are  the 
produdions,  the  moft  touching,  the  moft  exqui- 
iite  of  nature.  The  fineft  flowers  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  to  them.  Pleafure  animates  their  leaft  gef- 
tures.  The  graces  prefide  over  all  their  move¬ 
ments  :  In  fine,  all  their  addons  acquire  a  redou¬ 
bled  intereft.  The  fame  reafon  which  renders 
thefe  fubjeds  the  moft  agreeable  to  fee,  renders 
them  likewife  the  moft  pleating  to  paint.”  *  This 
remark  is  lb  very  ftrikingly  true,  that  it  is  'wonder¬ 
ful  there  ihould  be  fuch  numbers  of  pidures  on 
the  moft  contrary  and  horrible  fubjeds,  The  beft 
of  his  new  fubjeds  are — The  eleven  Grecian  girls 
difputing  the  prize  of  the  courfe— — -The  Graces 
bathing  in  the  fountain  of  Acidalia — —and  Pha- 
laris  ordering  Perillus  into  the  burning  bull — • 

7.  Les  Nouvelles  Feeries,  121110.  2  vols. 

C  H  A  B  E  R  T. 

His  Voyage  fait  par  ordre  du  Roi  en  1750,  et 
>  1751,  dans  l’Amerique  feptentrionale,  1753,  qto, 
is  judicioufly  drawn  up,  and  entertaining. 

Charlevoix. 

Remarkable  for  his  biftories  of  his  travels 
which  have  been  prod  igioy  fly  extcnlivc,  and  his 

*  Page  21, 


accounts 
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accounts  are  in  general  reckoneu  very  gooa  au- 

thority.  They  con  fill'  of 

1.  Hiftoire  du  Chriftianifmc  dans  le  Japon, 

i2mo.  3  vols.  1715. 

2.  Hiftoire  et  defcription  generate  du  Japon, 

4to.  2  vols.  1738,  and  121110.  6  vols.  1  7 54* 

3.  Hiftoire  de  Pifle  de  S.  Dominque,  qto.  2  vols. 

1  7  2°. 

4.  Hiftoire  generale  de  la  Nouvelle  F  ranee,  4to. 

3  vols.  1744,  and  1 2  mo.  6  vols. 

5.  Hiftoire  generale  du  Paraguay. 

Chateauvieux. 

Famous  all  over  Europe  for  his  experiments  in 
the  New  Hufbandry,  publilhed  in  M.  du  Hamel’s 
Culture  des  Teres.  This  very  ingenious  gentle¬ 
man  has  made  experimental  agriculture,  his 
amufement  for  many  years,  and  by  keeping  a  re¬ 
gular  and  exabt  journal  or  rnoft  circumftances  rela¬ 
tive  to  his  trials,  was  enabled  to  publifti  an  hiftory 
of  his  practice,  which  was  immediately  followed 
by  many  other  perfons  in  France,  wno  liicewile 
publifhed  their  experiments.  M.  de  Chateau- 
vieux’s  book  has  been  tranftated  into  mod 
languages,  and  experiments  are  daily  m  lining  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  New  hufbandry  of 
which  an  Englishman,  Tull,  was  the  inventor.  I 
fhall  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  fenlible  French¬ 
man’s  experiments,  which  may  be  of  lome  little 
ufe  to  thofe  who  are  induced  from  reading  his 
memoires  to  practice  the  new  hufbandry. 

J.  The  common  produce  in  M.  de  Chateauvieux’s 
neighbourhood,  is  three  times  the  leed  of 
wheat,  and  all  the  numerous  calculations, 
and  eftimates,  which  he  inferts  with  his  expe¬ 
riments 


J 

> 


riments  to  ihow  the  fuperiority  of  the  New 
hufbandry  as  lie  pradtifes  it,  are  founded  on 
iuch  a  produce.  Like  wife,  it  is  the  common 
hufoandry  among  his  neighbours  to  fow  half 
then'  land  every  year  with  wheat,  and  fallow 
the  other  half. 

II.  M..  de  Chateauvieux  inferts  particular  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  time,  and  manner  of  givinp- 

the  ncceffaiy  culture,  but  hates  the  expences 
no  where — 

III.  Under  the  foregoing  circumftances,  he  proves 

the  New  hufbandry  to  be  iuperior  to  the 

Old. 

.  1  ne  drni  plough,  which  M.  de  Chateauvieux 
recommends  to  his  readers,  and  which  he 
ufed.himfelf,  is  a  moll:  complicate  machine, 
infinitely  difficult  to  make,  any  where,  andf, 
impoflibie  to  repair  in  a  village,  befides  the 
iirlt  colt  of  it,  being  very  conhderable. 

it  mu  ft  furely  appear  from  thefe  circumftances 
that  all  M.  de  Chateauvieux  proves  is,  that  a  man 
when  lie  has  a  drill  plough  given  him ,  may  ufe  it  if 
it  wants  no  repairs  to  great  advantage  compara¬ 
tively  with  the  common  hufbandry,  as  already  fet 
rortli.  But  it  muft  be  very  apparent  that  multi¬ 
tudes  of  new  experiments  are  yet  neceffary  to 
prove  the  New  hufbandry  (fuppofing  a  drill 
plough  invented  as  fimpie  as  poffible)  equal  to  the 
old,  where  the  latter  is  pra&ifed  in  a  more  advan¬ 
tageous  manner,  than  about  M.  de  Chateauvieux*. 
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The  hufbandry  of  dividing  their  farms  into  only 
two  parts,  is  allowed  in  many  countries  to  be  very 
bad — The  introduction  of  beans,  peas,  turneps  and 
clover,  render  a  fallow  totally  unnecefiary  by  yield¬ 
ing  ameliorating  crops  of  equal  value  with  even 
wheat  itfelf.  From  thefe  circumftances,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe,  that  the  famous  experiments  of 
this  very  ingenious  gentleman,  are  far  from  carry¬ 
ing  conviction  with  them  in  any  country,  except 
where  they  were  made — and  in  that,  I  fhould  ap¬ 
prehend,  the  omiffion  of  ftating  the  expences  of  each 
method  mull  make  all  prudent  hufbandmen  very 
cautious  of  engaging  in  fuch  unknown  practices. 
The  experiments,  however,  on  Lucerne  (except¬ 
ing  again  the  article  of  expences)  are  very  fatis- 
factory. 


Chevrier. 

An  elegant  and  entertaining  writer,  The  chief 
of  his  works  are, 

1.  Le  recueil  de  ces  dames,  i2mo.  1745. 

2.  Bi-hi,  conte  chinois,  i2mo. 

3.  Cargula,  parodie  de  Catilina. 

4.  Diflertation  fur  les  progres  de  la  tragedie  de- 

puis  les  Grecs  jufqu’  a  nous,  i2mo.  1750. 

5.  Voyage  de  Ragliane  en  vers  et  cn  profe. 

6.  Poefies  diverfes,  12  mo. 

7.  Les  ridicules  du  fiecle,  i2mo.  1752. 

8.  Cela  eft  fingulier,  hiftoire  egyptienne,  i2mo. 

l752- 

9.  Maga-Kon,  hiftoire  Japonoife,  nmo.  1752. 

10.  Memoires  d’un  honete  femme,  nmo.  3  vols. 

1 1.  Lffai  hiftorique  lur  le  maniere  de  juger  des 

hommes,  12  mo.  1753. 

12.  Le  quart  d’heure  d’une  jolie  femme,  i2tno, 

*753- 


13.  Memoires 
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1 3-  Memoires  pour  fervir  a  l’hiftoire  des  homme* 
illuftres  de  Lorraine,  121110.  2  vols.  1754. 

14.  Obfervations  fur  le  theatre,  12010.  1755. 

15.  Hiftoire  de  la  campagne-de  1757. 

16.  Hiftoire  generate  de  Lorraine. 

17.  L’anti-Machiavelifme  adapte  aux  cijconftan- 

ces  de  la  guerre. 

38.  Reponfe  du  Roi  de  Pruffe  a  fon  frere,  nmo. 
19.  Dialogue  du  Prince  Royal  de  Prufife. 

Chanvalon. 

Well  known  for  his  Manuel  des  Champs,  8vo. 
1764.  a  very  complete  compilation,  the  fubjedts 
iudicioufly  chofen, 

Chambrier. 

His  beft  work  is  the  Memoire  fur  la  culture  de 
TElparcette.  In  the  Berne  memoirs  1763,  vol.  2d. 

Christ. 

1 

His  Obfervations  fur  les  Corvees.  In  the 
Berne  memoirs  1764,  vol.  1ft.  is  a  very  valuable 
eflay. 


C  H  0  M  P  R  E, 

His  beft:  pieces  are, 

j.  La  vie  de  Califtthene,  philofophe  a  la  cour 
d: Alexandre  le  Grand,  8vo.  1730. 

2.  La  vie  de  Brutus  premier  conful  a  Rome, 
8vo.  1730. 


Clairaut. 


/ 


This  mod  ingenious  mathematician,  in  1726,  at 
the  age  of  only  twelve  years,  read  to  the  academy 

of  ScTences,  a  piece  entifuled, 

1.  Memoire  fur  quatre  nouvelles  courbes  geome- 

triques— - of  his  own  invention*  Irlis  fuc- 

ceeding  works  are - 

2.  Recherches  fur  les  courbes  a  double  cour- 

bure,  8  vo. 

3.  Elemens  de  geometrie,  8vo.  I741* 

4.  Theorie  de  la  figure  de  la  terre,  8vo. 

5.  Tables  de  la  lune  calculees  fuivant  la  theorie 

de  la  gravitation  univerfellc,  8vo.  1754* 

6.  Mc-moires  fur  la  comete,  8vo. 

7.  Reponfe  a  quelques  pieces  dans  lcfquelles  on 

attaque  les  memoires  lur  la  comete. 

Clement. 

I  range  him  in  this  catalogue,  on  account  of  his 
Bibliotheque  curieufe,  hidorique  et  critique  ou 
catalogue  raifonne  des  Livres  difficiles  a  tiouvc^r, 
qto.  6  vols.  175 o.  175^5  a  tileful  woriv, 

which  deferves  imitation  in  every  language. 

Cochin. 

A  mod  agreeable  and  maderly  engraver,  and 
architect.  His  works  have  very  great  merit :  The 
chief  are, 

1.  Obfervations  fur  les  antiquites  de  la  Ville 

d’Herculanum,  i  nno,  1755. 

2.  Lettre  lur  les  pcinturcs  d’Hvrculanum. 

3.  Voyage 
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3-  Voyage d’ltalie,  i2mo.  3  vols.  1758.  A  very 
capital  collection  of  criticifms  on  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  fine  arts  in  Italy,  except  at 

I  here  is  fuch  an  infinity  of  criticifms  on  the 
paintus,  and  paintings  of  Italy,  which  are  very  far 
from  giving  juft  and  accurate  ideas  of  the  fubjeCt, 
that  M.  Cochin  s  work  is  particularly  valuable. 
His  remarks  come  from  an  enlightened  artift. 
He  had  every  requifite  to  render  his  minutes  com¬ 
plete:  He  was  never  cramped  for  time,  as  the  end 
of  his  journey  was  an  attentive  view  of  whatever 
was  worthy  of  obfervation  :  His  expences  were  de¬ 
frayed  by  the  king,  as  the  Marquis  of  Marigny 
fixed  on  him  to  attend  the  travels  he  made  by 'the 
royal  order — and  as  the  original  author  of  the 
journey  was  known,  they  of  courfe  were  well  re¬ 
ceived  throughout  Italy,  and  no  civilities  wanting  : 
As  the  book  has  never  been  tranllated,  and  as°it 
is  highly  worthy  of  your  attention,  I  will  make  an 
extraft  or  two,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  its  merit. 

“  The  Lombard  fchool  is  that  which  has  car¬ 
ried  painting  to  its  higheft  degree  of  perfection  ; 
the  Roman  had  already  given  examples  of  °reat- 
nefs  of  manner,  and  of  lliblimity  of  defign  f  but 
all  the  affiftance  that  could  be  drawn  from  it, 
was  bounded  to  an  imitation  of  Raphael ;  who, 
though  the  greateft  man  that  painting  ever  knew’ 
if  we  confider  that  art  was  in  its  infancy,  when  he 
formed  his  fchool,  was  not  the  greatelt  painter,  if 
I  may  venture  to  fay  fo,  that  ever  exifted !  His 
fcholars,  though  feveral  of  them  were  of  the  firit 
order,  too  fervilely  imitated  his  manner;  they  did 
not  ftrike  out  any  difcoveries  but  what  he  taught 
them,  and  were  unacquainted  with  any  beauties  in 
painting  out  of  their  mailer’s  walk  :  To  the  Car- 
raches,  and  to  their  worthy  icholars,  it  is  that  we 

9  are 
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are  indebted  for  this  art,  complete  in  all  its  parts : 
Raphael  undoubtedly  attained  the  fnmmit  of  per¬ 
fection  in  delicacy  of  defign,  noble  ideas,  beauty 
of  ftile  in  his  heads,  fimplicity  and  elegance  in  his 
forms,  in  the  choice  of  figures,  and  of  draperies, 
and  in  the  Angular  composition  of  his  groupes  ; 
but  he  v/as  unskilled  in  thofe  noble  effects  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  Chiaro  Ofcuro,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
proper  diffufion  of  the  light :  The  art  of  forming 
a  grand  compofition  in  fuch  a  manner  that  nothing 
can  be  taken  away  from  it,  without  destroying  the 
fymmetry,  is  feldom  met  with  in  him,  nor  that 
delightful  intermixture  of  light  and  Shade,  which 
throws  over  the  whole  piece,  an  air  of  ferenitv. 
Fondnefs  for  the  Sublime,  frequently  influenced 
him  to  fupprefs  thofe  beautiful  details  of  truth, 
where  nature  is  discoverable  however  embellished  : 
Finally,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay  it,  he  was  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  art  of  compofing  pieces  whofe  gene¬ 
ral  plan  gives  equal  plealure  with  a  frparatc  exa¬ 
mination  of  every  part :  The  School,  in  preser¬ 
ving  the  greatnefs  of  his  manner,  understood  no¬ 
thing  but  the  art  of  defigrring,  and  was  degenera¬ 
ting  in  the  reprefentative  of  an  ideal  beauty" which 
has  little  refemblance  to  nature,  while  the  true 
charm  ot  painting,  harmony  and  agreeablenels  in 
the  pidture,  will  perhaps  be  fought  for  in  vain. 
The  Carrachi,  after  Studying  antiquity,  as  well  as 
the  greateft  mailers  of  t heir  own  times,  compre¬ 
hended  that  the  true  objedt  of  imitation  was  na¬ 
ture  }  and  that  all  the  luppofitions  of  a  beauty 
Superior  to  hers  were  chimerical  :  Thefc  were  the 
principles  they  taught  their  fcholars,  by  the  affitt- 
ance  of  which  they  often  furpaffed  their  inftrudtors, 
and  produced  thofe  matter-pieces  of  painting 
which  at  this  day  are  the  objedts  both  of  our  ad¬ 
miration,  and  imitation  y  i’uch  an  air  of  truth  is 

differ  ruble 
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difcernible  in  the  principal  mailers  of  this  fchoot 
as  convinces  us  that  they  delineate  nature  in 
her  genuine  colours,  though  it  is  certain  fhe  fel- 
dom  fhews  herfelf  fo  perfectly  beautiful  :  Annibal 
in  his  completeft  works,  can  never  be  furpafied, 
either  for  defign,  or  that  great,  and  animated 
character  he  gives  them :  No  one  has  fhew’d 
greater  fkiil  in  the  fore-fliort’ning  •,  that  fteadinefs 
and  freedom  of  pencil  are  found  in  him,  which, 
excepting  in  Corregio,  was  entirely  unknown  be¬ 
fore  his  time  ;  they  painted  carefully  in  regard  to 
the  engraving,  and  to  incorporating  the  colours, 
but  ’tis  apparent  they  were  unacquainted  with  that 
air  of  negligence,  which,  when  the  juftnefs  of  the 
execution  is  not  injured  by  it,  is  one  of  the  molt 
agreeable  reductions  of  the  art :  He  did  not  dif- 


,cLin  introducing  the  moil  natural  and  familiar  cir- 
cumftances,  which,  formerly,  they  thought  it  meri¬ 
torious  to  fupprefs,  and  which  appear  fo  graceful, 
'  when  treated  in  a  noble  and  eafy  manner.  Beau¬ 
ties  of  a  correfpondent  kind  are  difeovered  in 
Louis  Carrache,  though  the  truth  is,  they  are  dip- 
figured  by  too  gloomy  a  colouring,  and  too  heavy 
a  manner  i  no  artift  has  furpafied  him  in  the  fine 
tatle  of  his  draperies,  or  in  the  beautiful  choice 
of  the  folds.  Some  of  Auguftine’s  pictures  are 
likewife  full  of  graces,  but  the  fcholars,  thefe  great 
genius’s  have  formed,  complete  their  glory. 

Dominichino  is  to  be  admired  for  his  fcience; 
for  purity  of  defign  *,  the  fimplicity  and  beauty  of 
ftile  in  his  heads,  and  in  his  draperies,  and  for  the 
natural  attitudes  of  hi:v  figures ;  we  admire  in  him 
that  perfection  of  finifhing,  which  he  has  attended 
to  whilft  employed  in  the  grandeft  fubjeCts,  an  at¬ 
tention  which  fome  painters  value  themfelves  for 
their  neglecting.  In  thole  pieces  of  his  that  are 
molt  efteemed,  fome  of  the  heads  are  obferved  to 
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be  as  highly  finifhed,  as  thofe  in  portraits;  yet 
without  the  leaft  confiraint,  by  the  fkill  he  ufes  in 
making  his  details  fubordinate  to  the  principal  de¬ 
sign.  Let  us  juft  obferve,  that  an  erroneous  opi¬ 
nion  which  prevailed,  that  hiftorical  painting 
does  not  admit  of  natural  details,  has  introduced 
an  idea  into  France,  that  there  is  a  necefiary  dif¬ 
ference  of  talents  required  to  form  an  hiftorical,  and 
a  portrait  painter,  a  diftinftion  unknown  to  the 
great  matters.  Hence  it  follows,  that  in  portraits 
a  too  fervile  attention  to  finifhing  is  required, 
which  often  makes  the  figure  ftiff;  whilft  the 
painters  of  hiftory,  on  the  contrary,  are  given  too 
much  liberty  ;  what  conftitutes  a  finifhed  picture, 
is  not  the  mellownefs  of  the  pencil.  There  are 
piftures  which  ignorant  perfons  call  finifhed,  where 
there  is  a  deficiency  in  every  one  of  the  articles, 
that  a  painter  well  (killed  in  nature,  and  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  his  art,  would  have  put  into  a  finale 
/ketch. 

Dominichino  frequently  offends  by  the  drvnefs 
of  his  execution,  and  the  faintnefs  of  his  colouring  : 
His  figures  fometimes  want  roundnefs  ;  however 
there  are  fome  of  his  pictures  where  thefe  defeats 
are  fcarcely  perceptible  ;  and  where  it  would  be 
difficult  to  colour  in  a  jufter  tafte,  or  give  better 
delineations  than  thole  of  the  principal  figures, 
particularly  the  heads  in  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Agnes  at  Bologna,  and  that  of  St.  Cecilia  at  Rome  ; 
it  is  true,  that  the  works  of  this  matter  pofiefled 
of  an  high  degree  of  excellence  are  few,  but  they 
are  matter  pieces. 

Every  fpecies  of  painting  is  united  in  Guido  1 
It  may  be  laid  that  his  principal  pieces  are  more 
properly  (filed  pictures,  if  1  may  be  allowed  the 

expreffion,  and  are  more  univerfally  complete  than 

T 

1  any 
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any  of  his  predecefiors,  or  perhaps  than  any  of  his 
fuccelfors,  the  corredteft  defigns  full  of  grace  and 
delicacy,  the  beautifuleft  heads  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined,  efpecially  thole  of  his  women,  and  young 
men ;  no  one  has  been  able  to  furpafs,  or  perhaps 
even  equal  that  propriety,  fimplicity  and  noble- 
nefs  he  has  given  them  *,  the  frefhnefs  and  beauty 
of  his  colouring  are  admirable,  particularly  in  his 
earlier  performances;  and  though,  latterly,  he  fell 
into  the  defedt  of  making  his  (hades  too  dark,  his 
half  colouring  is  always  excellent. 

If  he  fails  of  character  in  his  mafculine  figures, 
ho v/  well  does  he  atone  for  that  fault  by  that  pru- 
fufion  of  graces  he  fo  judicioufly  diftributes.  Few 
matters  can  be  compared  with  him  for  beauty  of 
pencil ;  his  touches  are  always  ealy  and  lively,  yet 
exadt,  none  has  fucceeded  better  in  draperies,  or 
in  neatnels  ;  his  execution  is  attentive  to  particu¬ 
lars,  without  being  a  Have  to  them ;  all  is  formed 
with  propriety  and  the  moft  pleafing  choice  of  fub- 
jedl ;  the  general  agreement ,  and  lweet  harmony 
of  his  piftures  is  one  of  the  diftinguilhing  marks 
of  this  excellent  painter  :  Undoubtedly  this  part 
of  the  art  has  fince  been  carried  to  equal  perfec¬ 
tion;  it  may  be  afiferted  that  other  mailers  have 
even  excelled  him,  but,  never  was  it  feen,  connec¬ 
ted  with  fo  fine  an  aflemblage  of  the  effential  qua¬ 
lities  of  a  painter  as  are  united  in  Guido  ;  it  would 
be  difficult  to  cite  a  pidtnre  fo  perfedl,  in  every 
requifite,  as  that  in  the  Sampieri  palace  at  Bologna, 
and  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  The 
reprefcntation  of  St.  Peter  weeping,  kis  impofii- 
ble  to  defire  any  thing  fuperior  ! 

I  fhali  finifh  the  eulogium  of  this  mailer  by 
adding,  that  although  Raphael  excelled  him  in 
fublimity  of  character  in  his  heads,  and  in  the 
7  grandeur 


grandeur  of  his  ideas ;  that  Annibal,  and  Domini- 
chino,  had  fomething  more  magnificent  in  their 
manner  of  deligning;  that  Corregio,  Titian,  Van¬ 
dyke,  and  Rubens,  were  greater  colourifts;  yet 
there  are  few  artifts,  on  fuppofition  that  the  choice 
was  given  them  of  whatever  talents  they  defired  to 
poffels,  the  property  of  any  one  mailer,  who,  when 
they  recollected  what  pleafure  the  works  of  Guido, 
had  afforded  them,  would  not  prefer  his.  With 
what  dignity  of  character,  what  Itrength,  and  what 
foftnefs  of  pencil,  what  boldnefs  of  colouring 
what  freedom  of  manner  does  Guercino  captivate 
us.  How  graceful  the  itile  of  the  heads  in  his 
compofitions !  He  borrows  nothing  from  any  of 
the  malters  who  preceded  him,  nor  of  his  cotem¬ 
poraries  :  He  is  entirely  original >  his  are  the 
manly  graces,  with  all  the  energy  of  painting  ! 
What  a  collection  of  his  fine  performances  are  to 
be  feen  at  Bologna,  above  all  what  an  amazing 
piCture  is  that  of  St.  Retronille  at  Rome  !  where 

is  the  painter  that  can  be  put  in  competition  with 
Guercinc. 

Albani,  lefs  in  genius,  and  often  even  cold  in 
his  compofition;  lels  a  colourilt,  and  alrnoll  with¬ 
out  frelhnefs  in  his  faint- (hading ;  lefs  charafterif- 
tical;  with  lels  knowledge  of  deiign,  has,  notwith- 
ltanding,  been  ranked  by  polterity  in  the  fame 
clafs  with  thofe  great  malters:  This  is  ovin*  to 
his  perfection  in  one  talent;  To  true  is  it,  rhat^any 
fingle  efiential  part  of  the  art  of  painting,  carried 
to  its  ultimate  height  of  l'ublimity,  is  fufficient  to 
m mre  the  attainment  of  the  greatdt  fame  :  That 
purity,  and  grace  of  defign,  efpecially  in  fine 
heads,  which  is  his  peculiar  excellence,  w,ll  always 
be  the  objeCt  of  our  admiration  :  if  Guido  arn-i 
hed  the  extent  of  our  wifl.es,  bf  his  Ample,  %!! 

^  2  cate. 
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cate,  and  refined  graces,  Albani  has  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  thole  that  are  regular,  noble,  and  judi¬ 
cious  ;  this  is  that  true  beauty,  whofe  model  is 
not  difcoverable  in  nature,  though  there  are  feve- 
ra!  approximations  towards  it. 

At  Bologna  are  found  the  moft  beautiful  works 
of  this  great  mailer  ;  thofe  of  his,  in  other  places, 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  only  pictures  of  the  Eaiel  *, 
the  fame  beauties  are  difcernable  in  them,  but  we 
are  better  pleafed  to  fee  them  displayed  in  figures 
large  as  the  life. 

This  city,  is  not  lefs  curious,  to  the  lovers  o f 
painring,  than  that  of  Rome;  though  the  latter 
contains  a  larger  number  of  pictures ;  and  though 
all. the  great  Italian  painters  have  embellifhed  it 
with  fome  of  their  works,  neverthelels,  Bologna 
with  only  her  fchool,  and  thofe  mafter-pieces  it 
has  produced,  may  be  brought  in  competition 
with  Rome,  and  in  fome  rejects  bear  away  the 
prize.  Site  has  not  only  formed  in  her  boforn 
the  moft  celebrated  of  the  Italian  matters,  but  die 
has  alio  treafured  up  the  moft  excellent  of  their 
competitions ;  befides,  how  many  remains  are  here 
feen  of  mailers  whole  merit  is  of  the  firft  order, 
though,  to  fay  truth,  the  great  reputation  of  the 
other  fuperior  genius’s  has  buried  it  almoft  in  obli¬ 
vion  :  Such  are  Cavedone,  Tiarini,  and  feveral 
others,  whofe  works  1  have  already  done  juftice  to. 
I  am  nor  afraid  to  advance,  that  a  long  refidence 
in  this  city,  may  be  as  uieful  in  forming  a  painter, 
as  that  of  Rome;  we  may  rely  on  the  inftrudlions 
of  the  Carrache’s,  when  we  obferve  what  fcholars 
they  have  formed,  and  how  much  thefe  fcholars 
vary  from  each  other,  and  none  of  them  Haves  to 
the  manner  of  their  mailer  ;  without  doubt,  it 
affords  matter  of  ailonilhment  that  this  oiverfitv  of 

graceful 


graceful  manner,  fliould  all  fpring  from  the  lame 
iource,  and  is  the  higheft  commendation  of  that 
fcientinc  method  of  indnnfting,  employed  by  thole 
great  mailers  j  they  gave  nature  for  their  pattern, 
and  they  knew  to  caution  their  fcholars  againft  im¬ 
bibing  any  prejudices  in  favour  of  that  manner  of 
appearances  he  prefented  to  themlelves;  this  will 
be  thought  dill  more  extraordinary,  if  we  examine 
attentively  the  other  great  Italian  fchools ;  the 
ichool  of  Raphael  has  fo  exadtly  followed  his 
route,  that  there  are  more  pictures  met  with  in 
Europe,  that  his  name  may  be  given  to,  wirh 
great  appearance  of  probability,  than,  he ’could 
poflibly  have  executed,  had  his  life  been  remark¬ 
ably  long :  The  Venetian,  almoft  every  where 
pre.ents  the  lame  colouring ;  in  a  great  many 
things,  the  lame  character  of  defign ;  ’tis  the 
lame  with  the  Flemifh ;  particularly,  in  what 
relates  to  their  great  painters,  who  ieem  to  copy 
every  thing  from  Rubens  ;  but  the  Lombard 
ichool  offers  us  a  re-union  of  the  fublimeft  parts 
or  painting,  with  a  manner  the  moll  beautiful 
and  the  moll  diverfified. 


The  Venetian  Ichool  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty 
of  colouring  ;  the  great  mailers  that  fhc  boafts 
are  truely  the  painters  of  Italy.  Lei's  fubjedl  to  the 
correctneis  of  delign,  they  are  more  (filed  with 
enthufialm  in  their  compolitions,  are  more  learned 
in  the  knowledge  of  light,  and  bolder  in  its  con- 
trafes:  they  have  employed  without  timidity  the 
mo;t  lively  colours  of  nature,  and  the  Hneit  tones 
that  is  to  lay,  the  moll  raviihing  charms  that 

painting  can  exprefs. - Titian,  the  mod  famous 

painter  or  that  fchool,  is  certainly  the  seated 
colouritl  that  ever  exided.  Although  one  can’t 
m  all  re  1  peels  compare  him  to  Rubens,  it  may 
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neverthelefs  be  laid,  that  the  magick  of  his  co¬ 
louring  is  more  admirable  and  more  true.  But 
it  has  not  been  always  equal,  one  finds  feveral 
pictures  of  his  in  Italy,  which  though  filled  with 
beauty  difcovers  neverthelefs  fome  roughnefs — it 
is  at  Venice  one  fees  the  greateft  number  of  his 
works,  and  thofe  of  his  beft  time — of  a  largenefs 
of  pencil  really  admirable,  and  of  the  mod  perfebt 
colouring  : — We  cannot  but  admire  in  them,  the 
truth,  juftnefs,  character,  and  delign ; — qualities 
very  rare  among  colourifts. - 

There  is  no  matter  more  aftonifhing  than  Tinto¬ 
retto — the  enthufiafm  of  his  genius,  and  the  fire 
of  his  pencil,  are  beyond  all  comparifon — he  fur- 
paffes  all  the  bounds  of  reafon,  but  one  cannot 
refufe  to  his  fentiments  the  admiration  they  excite. 

He  is  no  where  truly  known  but  at  Venice — ? 
what  we  fee  of  him  elfewhere,  leems  but  to  give 
an  idea  of  his  faults — for  he  is  never  truly  great, 
but  in  fome  capital  pieces,  which  he  has  executed 
with  all  his  fire— In  them  we  find  him  with  an 
execution  the  moft  aftonifhing,  the  fineft  know¬ 
ledge  of  lights,  and  a  tone  of  colouring,  the  moft 
beautiful  and  happy. 

The  richeft  and  fineft  genius  for  the  rational 
compofition  of  a  pibture,  is  the  famous  P.  Vero- 
nefe— no  one  has  furpaffed  the  fine  ordonance  of 
his  pieces— the  ingenious  connexion  of  his 
croupes,  or  the  manner  in  which  he  expands  his 
lights— his  colouring  is  bright,  true,  and  rich,  but 
we  may  reproach  him  with  a  too  general  manner , 
and  a  little  of  the  purple  in  his  fhades — neverthe¬ 
lefs  he  is  worthy  admiration,  and  prefents  the 
fineft  and  freiheft  demi-tints.  The  facility,  and, 
if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion — the  flower  of  his  pen¬ 
cil,  offers  the  moft  attractive  charms  of  painting. 
The  magnificence  of  his  drapery  fpreads  a  moft 
v  1  inexpreftibl 
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inexpreffible  agreeablenefs  through  all  his  works 

little  known  before  his  time. - He  is  reproached 

with  having  violated  the  laws  of  the  coftume,  but 
how  many  beauties  this  happy  licence  has  pro¬ 
duced  ?  of  which  we  fhould  be  deprived,  if  we 
were  yet  in  fubjedtion  to  it.  In  abandoning  in 
fome  circumftances  the  truth  of  a  coftume,  in  it- 
felf  but  little  agreeable,  known  to  very  few  people, 
and  that  very  unequally,  they  are  enriched  with  a 
great  many  excellencies ,  fenfible  to  every  eye — this 
lofs,  fo  little  interefting,  is  it  not  more  than  fuffi- 
ciently  compenfated  ?  If  in  reprefenting  the  molt 
ancient  fubje&s,  he  ufed  the  dreffes  or  his  own 
time — there  followed  not  only  a  richncfs,  and  a 
charming  variety  of  objects,  but  alio  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  truth,  one  rarely  fees  in  other  mailers. — ■ 
By  this  means,  he  expofes  none  but  objebts  of  na¬ 
ture  before  our  eyes — an  advantage  perhaps  im- 
poffible  for  the  power  of  imagination  to  i'upply. 
He  does  not  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  fevere  choice  of 
the  character  of  antique  heads — but  he  boldly  in¬ 
troduces  in  his  pidures  the  portraits  of  his  friends, 
and  heads  that  were  known  to  his  fellow  citizens; 
from  whence  refults  an  appearance  of  truth  very 

iatislactory  : - 1  hey  believed  they  favv  real  men 

and  fuch  as  they  knew — in  the  mean  while,  altho’ 
his  heads  are  in  fome  meafure  fo  many  portraits, 
they  are  drawn  in  fo  beautiful  and  bold  a  manner, 
as  to  carry  no  fervile  ideas  with  them. 

If  1  may  be  permitted  to  hazard  a  particular 
fen timent— perhaps  on  refledion  it  will  be  found 
that  nature  herfelf,  which  is  known  to  all,  is  pro- 
perer  for  painting,  than  thofe  fine  ideas  which 
are  fought  with  fo  much  pains — which  are  fo  rare¬ 
ly  found,  and  which  are  fo  difficult  to  unite  with 
reality.  Indeed  it  ought  rather  to  be  efteemed  the 
fffential  of  lculpture,  which  having  fewer  parts  to 

^  4  unite. 
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unite,  and  lefs  refources  to  give  pleafure,  cannot 
difpenfe  with  it  without  tailing  in  its  defign  •, 
v/hilft  than  of  painting  is  anfwered  in  its  firft  illu- 

fion - be  that  as  it  may — one  may  reckon  P. 

Veronefe  in  the  highed  rank  of  painters  that  have 
ever  lived  in  Italy — and  is  one  of  thole  who  have 
united  mod  of  the  parts  of  painting. - 

Georgione — Palma — Paduan; no — the  Baflans, 
Ricci,  and  many  others — dill  augment  the  p-lory 

of  this  famous  fchool. - Almoft  all  the  painters 

of  Venice,  have  been  colorids,  which  feems  to  pro¬ 
ceed  not  only  from  the  face  of  nature,  which  they 
imitate  from  the  country  round  them,  but  likewife 
from  their  manner  of  dudy. 

It  is  laid  that  the  cuftom  of  the  Venetian  fchool 
is  to  put  a  pencil  in  their  hand  as  foon  as  they 
bepin  their  dudies  ;  and  that  which  feems  mod  to 
confirm  it — is  the  rarity  of  fculptors  that  come 
from  this  fchool  — - - - 


The  dudy  of  defign,  fo  intermixed  with  the 
management  of  the  pencil,  and  the  afiidance  of 
colours,  there  refults  a  free  manner  of  defign,  but 
fo  uncertain  that  one  aimed  fees  the  foundation  of 
the  colours,  where  it  efcapes  from  the  contours 
being  too  much  circumfcribed.  This  is  not  the 
proper  manner  to  form  fculptprs— where  the  ef- 
leHtial  merit  is  in  the  choice  of  fine  forms,  and 
the  purity  of  contour.  But  this  is  the  manner  in 
which  colorids  are  formed:  It  is  the  habit  of 
never  fhowing  nature,  but  with  the  effects  of  co¬ 
lour,  roundnds,  and  lights,  refrafted  or  reflc&ed, 
that  creates  the  beauty  of  colouring,  and  difplays 
the  knowledge  of  the  clear  obfeure.  It  is  from 
this  practice  of  mingling  colours,  which  has  been 
•gained  long  fince  by  approximation,  that  at  length 
refults  the  facility  of  rendering  this  inexplicable 
rnechanifm,  obedient  to  the  femiments  we  are  af¬ 
fected  with  at  the  fight  of  nature.- - The  art  is 
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of  fuch  an  extent,  that  no  one  can  command  all 

the  parts. - The  time  which  is  given  to  the 

ftudy  of  the  forms  of  nature,  and  in  making  an 
abftraft  of  her  colours,  and  their  effedls  mull  be 
in  fome  meafure  taken  from  that  which  would 
be  neceflary  for  the  more  important  parts,  to  ren¬ 
der  the  praftice  of  them  eafy  •,  and  if  we  delivered 
ourfelves  to  the  charms  that  Hie  lets  forth  on  both 
fides — we  mud  of  neceflity  relax  the  feverity  of 
choice,  and  the  exactitude  of  form.  To  add  yet 
another  reflection-,  nature  feems  to  have  divided 
her  beauties  in  the  objects  (lie  has  formed  ;  in  ge¬ 
neral  where  lhe  exhibits  the  fined  forms,  there  the 
colours  are  weak — the  beauty  or  colouring  feems 
not  to  appear  in  full  1  u  It  re,  but  in  perfons  whom 
plumpnefs  has  a  little  changed  the  exactneis  of 
their  fhapes.  On  the  contrary,  the  elegance  and 
purity  of  contours,  are  rarely  attended  with  that 
brilliancy,  which  is  fought  by  painters  who  excell 
in  colouring. - 

t-j 

It  is  certain,  that  the  dudy  of  the  maders  of 
the  Venetian  fchool  is  very  uleful  to  artids,  they 
may  warm  cold  genius’s,  and  perfect  thole  whole 
natural  tafte  leads  them  toward  colouring: — it 
has  its  dangers  like  all  manners ,  but  thole  who  fird 
dudied  the  Ichools  of  Rome  and  Lombardy,  will 
be  furficiently  fortified  againft  them. - . 

Venice  may  yet  boait  of  po  fie  fling  the  mod 
fkilful  painters  of  all  Italy — and  luch  as  may 
compare  with  the  bed  of  all  Europe — thole  of 
whom  we  fee  the  greatefl  number  of  works  are 
Tiepolo,  and  Liazzetta the  fined  genius,  and 
mod  agreeable  colouring,  the  greated  cafe,  and 
the  mod  plcafing  pencil,  form  the  character  of  the 
fird  — near  the  fame  degree  of  merit  is  found  in 
the  iecond,  except  only  colour,  which  is  leis  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  wine!)  is  compcnfigcti  by  a  manner  more 
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forge,  if  one  may  reproach  them  with  fome  faults, 
as  has  been  remarked  in  the  examen  of  their 
works,  they  are  redeemed  by  their  beauties _ 

4.  Difiertation  fur  l’effet  de  la  lumiere  dans  les 

ombres,  8vo. 

Combes. 

His  Traite  de  la  culture  du  Fecher,  i2mo. 
r  /4  tin  cl  his  L  ecole  ciu  jardin  Fotager,  2  vols. 
i2mo.  1750,  are  ufeful  works. 

CONDAMINE. 

Well  known  by  the  reputation  of  his  travels, 
which  have  really  been  wonderfully  extenfive  :  In 
proportion  as  men  of  enlightened  underftandinas 
and  philol'ophic  difpofitions,  travel,  the  ridiculous 
fables  of  giants,  monfters,  and  wonders,  of  all 
kinds,  will  vanilh  :  and  the  world  be  undeceived 
in  many  ideas  perhaps  yet  current.  This  ingeni¬ 
ous  gentleman  is  the  author  of  feveral  valuable 
pieces. 

1.  Diftance  of  the  Tropicks,  London,  1744. 

2.  Extrafto  de  obfervationes  en  al  viage  del  Rio 

de  Amazonas,  1745. 

3.  Relation  abregee  d’un  voyage  fait  dans  1’inte- 

rieurde  l’Amerique  meridionale,  Svo.  1745. 

4.  Lettre  a  madarne  *  *  *  *  fur  l’emeute  po¬ 

pulate  excitee  en  la  ville  de  Cuenya  au 

.Peron  en  1739,  contre  les  academiciens  des 

fciences,  8vo. 

5.  journal  du  Voyage  fait  par  ordre  du  roi  a  l’e- 

quateur,  410.  1751. 

6.  Mefure  des  trois  premiers  degrees  du  rneri- 

dien  dans  l’Hemifphere  auftral,  Ato.  1751. 

7.  Hiftoire  des  pyramides  de  Quito,  1751. 

8.  Supplement  au  Journal  hiflorique  du  Voyage 

a  l’equateur,  410.  1752,  2  vols. 

9.  Memoire 
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g*  Memoire  fur  I’innoculation  de  la  petite  Verole, 
i2mo.  1754* 

10.  Lettre  fur  l’education,  8vo. 

11.  Memoire  (fecond)  fur  rinnoculation  de  la 

petite  Verole,  1 759. 

12.  Voyage  d’ltalie,  12 mo.  1762. 

Condillac. 

Learned,  philofophical,  and  agreeable,  his  works 
are  read  with  inftruction  and  pleafure,  in  moil  of 
the  European  languages. 

1.  Effai  fur  forigine  des  connoiifances  humaines, 

1 2  mo:  2  vols.  1746. 

2.  Traite  des  Syltemes,  i2mo.  2  vols.  1749. 

3.  Traite  des  Senfations,  i2mo.  2  vols.  1754. 

4.  Traite  furies  animaux,  121110.  1755. 

COURRAYER. 

Refugee  at  Oxford  *,  belt  known  by  his  Differ- 
tation  fur  la  validite  des  ordinations  des  Anglois, 

2  vols.  i2mo.  1723.  and  his  defence  of  the  fame, 
4  vols.  i2mo.  1726. 

Coyer. 

A  very  fenfible  and  ingenious  writer.  The 
principal  of  his  pieces,  are 

1.  L’annee  merveilleufe. 

2.  Decouverte  de  la  Pierre  philofophale. 

3.  La  Magie  demontree. 

4.  Plaifir  pour  le  peuple. 

5.  Lettre  a  un  grand. 

6.  Decouverte  de  L’lfle  a  Frivole. 

7.  Edition  of  the  foregoing  under  the  title  of 

Bagatelles  Morales,  121110.  1754. 

3,  Dtffei  tation  fur  la  difference  des  deux  ancien- 
nes  religions,  la  Grecque  et  la  Romaine. 

9.  Dif- 
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9.  Difiertation  fur  la  nature  du  peuple,  i2mo. 
1 755- 

10.  La  Nobleffe  commer^ante,  i2mo.  1756. 

11.  Defenfe  de  la  NoblelTe  commer^ante,  1757. 

1 2  mo. 

12.  Hiftoire  de  Sobielki  Roi  de  Pologne,  i2mo. 

3  vols.  1761. 

.  Crebillon. 

His  ,  theatrical  works  are  ranked  in  France 
among  thofe  of  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire : 
A  very  magnificent  edition  of  them,  was  printed  at 
the  Louvre,  in  1750,  2  vols.  4to.  , 

C  R  E  B  I  L  L  O  N. 

Son  of  the  preceding.  Author  of  a  great  number 
of  tales  and  romances  extremely  well  compofed — 
lively  and  entertaining,  but  too  licentious. 

1.  Lettres  de  la  marquife  de  *  *  *  *  au  comte 

de  *  *  *  *,  1 2 mo.  2  vols.  1732.  1739, 
and  1753.^ 

2.  Tanzaiet  Neadarne,  hiftoire  Japonoife,  1 2 mo. 

2  vols.  1734,  and  1758. 

3.  Les  egaremens  du  cceur  et  de  Pefprit,  i2mo. 

1736,  &c. 

4.  Le  Sopha,  conte  moral,  i2mo.  2  vols.  1744. 

and  1763,  &c.  The  concluding  adventure 
is  painted  in  the  molt  lively  manner— the 
defcriptioh  and  language  equal  to  any  thing. 
What  pity  that  fuch  circumftances  fhould 
attend  indecency.  ‘ 

5.  Les  heuregx  Grphelins,  hiftoire  imitce  de 

Panglois,  22010.  2  vols.  1754. 

6.  Ah  quel  conte  !  i2mo.  1754. 

7.  La  Nuit  et  le  Moment  ou  les  Matines  de 

Cy there,  dialogue,  121110.  1745. 


S.  Le 


8.  Le  Canape  couleur  de  Feu,  i2tno.  1745. 

9.  Le  Hazard  du  Coin  du  Feu,  12010.  1763. 

10.  L’Ecumoir,  12 mo. 

11.  Tant  mieux  pour  elle,  i2mo. 

C  r  e  v  1  E  R. 

1.  Continuation  de  l’hiltoire  Romaine  de  M. 

Rollin,  i2ino.  16  vols.  1748. 

2.  Hiftoire  des  Ernpereurs  Romaines,  12  mo.  12 

vols.  1740. 

Are  his  beft  works. 

Costa. 

'The  marquis  of.  His  Eflai  fur  la  Recolte  des 
Grains,  in  the  Berne  memoirs,  1663,  v°l*  3C^*  1S 
a  fenfible  and  ingenious  piece. 

D  A  L  I  B  A  R  D, 

Madame.  1.  Le  Porte  feuille  rendu,  ou  lettres 
hiftoriques,  i2mo.  1749. 

2.  Les  caprices  du  fort,  on  hiftoire  d’Emilie, 

1 2 mo.  2  vols.  1750. 

3.  Recueil  de  Poefies,  i2mo.  1751. 

4.  Theatrical  pieces. 

D  A  N  G  E  U  L. 

His  knowledge  of  the  principles,  and  practice 
of  trade  and  commerce,  is  not  inconfiderable. 

Retabliffement  des  manufa&ures  et  du  com* 
merce  cfEfpagne,  traduit  de  l’Efpagnol, 
1 2mo.  1753. 

Remarques  fur  les  avantages,  et  defavantagcs, 
de  la  France,  et  de  la  grande  Bretagne,  par 
rapport  au  commerce,  12010.  1754. 
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D  A  QJJ  I  n; 

^  Chiefly  known  by  his  Lettres  fur  les  Horn mes 
cclebres  dans  les  fciences,  la  litterature,  et  les 
Beaux  Arts  fous  le  regne  de  Louis  XV.  12  mo. 
2  vols.  1752. 

D  A  R  C. 

An  entertaining,  lively,  and  agreeable  writer: 
Several  of  his  pieces  are  very  well  known. 

1.  Lettres  d’Ofman,  i2ino.  3  vols.  1753. 

2.  Le  Palais  du  Silence,  nmo.  1754. 

3.  Le  Roman  du  jour  pour  fervir  a  l’hiftoire  du 

fiecle,  1 2  mo.  1754. 

4.  Mes  L.oifirs*,  avec  un  aifcours  fur  rEfprit 

philofophique,  i2mo.  1756. 

5.  La  Nobleffe  militaire,  ou  le  patriote  Francois, 

i2mo.  1756.  This  piece  made  fome  noife 
in  France-,  it  was  compofed  in  anfwer  to  the 
Abbee  Coyer’s  nobleffe  commer^ant :  One  or  two 
fhort  paffages  in  it,  I  fha.ll  give  you,  as  it  never 
was  tranfiated,  and  as  they  mod  ftrongly  charac- 
terife  the  exceffive  vanity  of  the  nation — and  dif- 
play  the  general  ideas  of  the  nobleffe  in  France, 
as  to  all  mercantile  objects. — - — —  “  See  the  gre¬ 
nadiers  out-running  their  leaders,  who  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  follow  them,  to  throw  themfelves  into  a 
covert-way,  fpite  of  the  death  which  flies  from 
every  quarter  !  See  them  tear  down  the  paililades, 
chafe  the  enemy  from  travers  to  travers — and  then 
in  fwimming  over  the  foffee,  in  defiance  of  all  the 
fire  of  the  works,  and  penetrating  with  them  in 
the  ardor  of  purfuit  even  to  the  heart  of  the  place. 
Do  you  think  the  enemy  afks,  if  thefe  heroes  be 
plebeans  or  gentlemen  r« — Yes  j  M.  le  Che¬ 
valier — the  enemy  may  afk  it,  and  be  anfwered  by 
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all  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  often  ce  Plebeans !” 

- as  “  Gentlemen  !”  Every  war,  every  battle, 

every  fkirmilh,  gives  proof  of  as  defperate  cou¬ 
rage  in  the  lowed  of  the  people,  as  in  the  highefl: 
— and  I  believe  more — for  pollibly  it  might  not 
be  any  difficult  matter  to  prove,  that  the  more 
enlightened  mind,  that  is  ftored  with  millions  of 
ideas,  cannot  in  general  have  that  ferocity  of  foul, 
that  unbounded  courage,  which  ftrikes  one  fo  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  common  foldiers.  The  following 
prophetic  drain  of  a  la  noblejje ,  was  furely  penned 

tinder  the  influence  of  a  fatal  planet - “  But  I 

hear  the  murmurs  of  the  nation,  millions  of  voices 
crying  to  arms :  The  king  is  offended  ;  the  nation 
is  infuited.  I  fit  all  lee  you  deipoil  yourlelves  of 
thofe  vain  ornaments,  which  can  only  be  permit¬ 
ted  in  the  heart  of  repole.  Fortune,  pleafures, 
friends,  parents,  you  quit  all  for  running  to  gloryr  r 
In  fine,  you  are  men. - Nation!  too  Confi¬ 

dent  in  your  naval  forces,  and  the  extent  of  your 
commerce!  See  our  Nobleffe  impatient  to  fly  to 
punifh  your  audacity,  the  effed  of  your  jealoufy. 
The  fire  which  fliines  in  their  eyes,  is  the  fignal 
given  you  by  a  people  of  heroes !  France  !  See  your 
children  affembled  on  the  coafts  to  fly  to  avenoe 
you — they  are  your  fureft  lupport— they  will  never 
difappoint  your  attention.  The  laft  of  your  citi¬ 
zens  will  yet  defend  you  again  ft  the  whole  world, 
armed  for  your  ruin  :  If  he  cannot  flatter  himl'elf 
with  conqueft— he  will  at  leaf!;  with  death,  and 
Jus  laft  thought  fliall  not  be  foreign  from  your 
welfare.  An  your  children  are  of  the  blood  of 
Turenne.  They  value  not  riches,  if  they  colt  them 
their  honour— they  rejed  happinefs  itfelf,  if  it  is 
not  attached  to  glory  !” 

6.  Reflexions  d’une  Provinciate — a  RoufTeau  de 
Geneve,  i2mo. 


Denis. 
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Denis. 

Madame .  Niece  to  M.  de  Voltaire ,  from  which 
relationfhip  (he  is  better  known,  than  by  her  Mau- 
vais  exemple  produit  autant  de  Vertus  que  de 
vices,  nouveile  Efpagnol. 

Decoppet. 

His  Eflfai  d’une  collection  des  noms  Vulgaires 
on  Patois  dcs  Principales  Plantes  de  la  Suiife,  is 
one  of  the  molt  ufeful  pieces  of  its  kind,  ever 
published ;  and  greatly  wanting  in  molt  other 
countries.  It  is  publilhed  in  the  Berne  memoirs* 
1764,  vol.  2d. 

Dechamps. 

His  Vie  des  peintres  Flamands,  Allemands, 
Hollandois,  8vo.  4  vols.  1764.  is  a  work  of  ufe, 
and  well  executed. 

Deslandes. 

His  works  are  valuable  :  They  are  correct  and 
entertaining. 

1.  Landofli  poemata,  1713. 

2.  Reflexions  fur  les  grands  hommes  qui  font 

mores  en  plaiiantant,  121110.  1713  — 1732. 

and  1759* 

3.  L’Art  de  ne  point  s’ennuyer,  121110.  1715. 

4.  Nouveau  Voyage  d’Angleterre,  121110.  1717. 

3.  Hiftoire  critique  de  la  philolophie,  121110. 

4vcls.  1742,  and’  1752. 

6.  Pimnalion,  ou  la  flatue  animee,  i2mo.  1742. 

7.  L’Optique  des  moeurs,  i2mo.  1742. 

5.  Effai  fur  le  marine  et  lur  le  commerce,  8vo. 

1742. 

9.  Recueil 


9-  Recueil  de  differens  traites  de  phyfique,  ct 
d’hiftoire  naturelle,  i2mo.  3  vols.  1748. 

10.  Eflai  fur  Ja  marine  des  anciens  et  iur  les  vaii- 

fcaux  de  guerre,  12 mo.  174S. 

11.  Lettre  a  M.  *  *  *  treforier  de  France,  nmo, 

*  74-8. 

12.  Hiltoire  de  la  PrincefTe  de  Montferrat,  nmo. 

1749. 

13.  Lettres  fur  la  conftrudtion  des  Vaifleaux, 

1 2  mo. 

14.  La  Fortune,  hiftoire  critique,  i2mo.  1751. 

15.  Traite  fur  les  differens  degrcs  de  la  certitude 

morale  par  rapport  aux  connoiffances  hu- 
maines,  12  mo. 

16.  Lettre  critique  fur  Phiftoire  navale  d’Anglc- 

terre,  12  mo.  1752. 

17.  Poeta  Ruiticantis  litteratum  otium,  i2mo. 

17  53- 

1 3.  La  Vie  de  M.  Conftance  premier  miniitre  du 
Roi  de  Siam,  i2mo.  1755. 

Des  m  ares  t. 

Well  known  for  his  hypothefis,  contained  in  his 
Differtation  fur  l’ancienne  jonction  de  l’Angletcrre 
a  la  France.  This  piece  carried  the  prize  of  the 
academy  of  Amiens,  121110.  1751. 

Desportes. 

A  painter  of  merit.  He  is  ranked  here  for 
two  pieces,  judicious  and  well  wrote  :  Vie  de  M. 

le  Brun  prenfier  peintre  du  Roi. - Difcours  fur 

Petat  de  la  peinture  et  de  la  fculpture  en  France, 
&c.  at  the  head  of  the  Vies  des  cinq  premiers 
peintres  du  Roi,  umo.  1751. 

Destouches. 

One  of  the  moft  celebrated  dramatic  poets  of 
France:  His  comedies  arc  natural,  lively,  and 

U  clu- 
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chara£lcriftical,  Oeuvres  de  Theatre,  nmo.  io 
vols.  1758. 

Dheguert.  y. 

His  Efiai  fur  les  interets  du  commerce  mari¬ 
time,  121110.  1754,  is  a  judicious  piece. 

Diderot. 

One  of  the  moft  noted  authors  at  prefent  in 
France:  Fie  has  compiled,  tranfiated,  and  com- 
pofed,  numerous  works,  many  of  which  it  is  ima¬ 
gined  are  unknown.  The  pieces  which  he  does 
not  difavow  are  the  following. 

1.  Hiftoire  de  Grece  traduite  de  Fanglois  de 

Stanyan,  3  vols.  i  21110.  1743. 

2.  Principes  de  la  philolbphie  morale,  ou  efiai 

fur  ie  merite  et  la  vertu,  i2mo.  1745. 

3.  Didlionnaire  univerfel  de  medecine,  6  vols. 

folio,  1746.  In  conjunction  with  Eidous 
and  Touftaint. 

4.  Memoires  fur  differens  fujets  de  mathemati- 

ques,  8vo.  1748. 

5.  Lettre  fur  les  fourds  et  les  meuts,  i2mo. 

1751. 

6.  Peniees  far  1’interpretation  de  la  nature, 

1 2  mo.  1754. 

7.  He  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Encyclopaedia, 

and  compoied  a  confiderable  part  of  it. 

8.  Lettre  fur  les  aveugles,  a  1’ufage  de  ceux  qui 

voyent,  12  mo.  1749. 

9.  Les  Bijoux  indifcretes,  121110. 

10.  Les  Fenfees  philofophiques,  121110. 

11.  Flifioire  et  le  fecret  de  la  peinture  en  cire. 

12.  Le  Fils  Nature!,  comedy. 

13.  Le  Pere  de  Famille,  comedy.  Thefe  dra¬ 
matic  pieces  are  of  the  moft  agreeable  fpecies 
—moft  naturally  imagined,  and  elegantly  com- 


14.  De 
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14*  He  Poefie  dramatique.  Pubftfhed  at  the* 
end  of  Le  Pere  de  Families  It  is  a  very 
lively  eftay;  full  of  penetrating  remarks  and 
fallies  of  imagination.  He  lias  a  few  ob- 
fervations  on  domeftic  tragedy,  which  are 
remarkable. — - It  is  fometiines  de¬ 

manded  if  domeftic  tragedy  ought  to  be  written  in 
verfe  ?  And  I  anlwer  in  the  negative,  without 
knowirffr  why.  And  yet  comedy  is  generally  com- 
pofed  in  verfe — heroic  tragedy  is  written  in  verfe 
— Why  therefore  muft  not  this?  But  does  not 
this  fpecie  require  a  particular  ftile,  of  which  we 
have  not  a  clear  idea  ?  In  which,  the  life  of  the 
fubjedt,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  intcreft  rejedt,  the 
language  of  fymmetry  ?  Is  not  the  fituation  of  the 
perlonages  too  much  like  our  own,  to  allow  of 
a  regular  harmony  ?  But  to  return.  If  we  throw 
the  hiftory  of  Charles  the  XII.  into  verfe,  it  will 
not  be  lefs  a  hiftory.  If  we  reduce  the  Plenriade 
to  profe,  it  will  not  be  lefs  a  poem.  But  the  hif- 
torian  is  to  write  purely,  and  fimply  what  has  hap¬ 
pened — wrhat  may  not  always  flow  naturally  from 
the  cnaradlers,  however  poftible - and  what  nei¬ 

ther  moves,  nor  interefts,  except  in  the  pojfibility  of 
being  both  moving  and  interefting.  On  the  con- 
trary,  the  poet  compoles  what  in  his  opinion  muft 
affedl  the  molt.  He  imagines  the  events.  He 
feigns  the  difcourles.  Pie  changes  hiftory  to  the 
ftandard  of  his  fancy.  I  he  important  point  with 
him,  is  to  be  wonderful  without  ccafing  to  be  pro¬ 
bable.  I  his  is  what  he  obtains,  in  conforming  to 
the  order  of  nature,  when  fhe  gives  birth  to  extra¬ 
ordinary  events,  and  preferves  them  by  common 

circumftances. - Such  is  the  function  of  the 

poet.  What  a  diftance  between  the  verfifyer  and 
him.  But  do  not  imagine  that  I  defpife  the  firft  : 
His  talent  is  rare.  But  if  you  make  the  verfifier 
an  Apollo,  the  poet,  with  me,  will  be  an  Hercu- 
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les.  Suppofe  a  lyre  in  the  hand  of  Hercules*  you 
will  not  rejedt  him  for  an  Apollo.  Give  Apollo  a 
club,  throw  on  his  fhoulders  the  hide  of  the  Lyon 

of  Nemasa- - you  will  not  miftake  him  for  an 

Hercules. - — From  hence  we  find  that  a  tra¬ 

gedy  in  profe,  is  as  much  a  'poem ,  as  one  in 
verfe;  and  it  is  the  fame  with  a  comedy  or  ro¬ 
mance  ;  but  then  the  end  of  poetry,  is  more  ge¬ 
neral  than  that  of  hiftory.  We  read  in  hiftory 
what  a  man  of  the  charadter  of  Henry  IV.  did, 
and  buffered  *,  but  how  many  more  wonderful  cir- 
cumftances,  poflible  for  him  to  have  performed 
and  undergone,  of  a  nature  conformable  to  his. 
charadter,  which  hiftory  offers  not,  but  which  poe¬ 
try  imagines! — - Imagination!  That’s  the 

quality,  without  which  there  cannot  be  a  poet, 
nor  a  philofopher,  nor  a  man  of  wit,  nor  a  rea- 
fonable  being,  nor  a  man  *. 

D  I  X  M  E  R  I  E. 

Author  of  innumerable  poetical  fquibs,  in  the 
literary  Journals,  particularly  the  Mercure.  His 
Contes  philofophiques  et  moraux,  12 mo.  2  vols. 
1765.  are  far  from  being  equal  to  Marmontel’s. 
The  beft  of  them,  the  Huron  Reformateur,  he 
tells  us,  was  printed  and  'inferred  againft  his  will! 
It  is  in  ridicule  of  Rouffeau,  but  inferior  to  Mar- 
montel’s  on  the  fame  fubjedt. 

D  O  X  A  T. 

His  Memoire  fur  le  Labourage,  in  the  Bernp 
memoirs,  1763.  vol.  3d.  is  a  pradtical,  fenfible,  and 
judicious  effay. 

D  u  c  l  o  s. 

An  agreeable  writer,  well  known  by  feveral 
very  ingenious  works.  He  has  wrote 

*  Page  32.  i2mo.  edit. 
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1.  Le  confefiions  du  Comte  de  *  *  *  *,  i2mo, 

2  Vols.  174I. 

2.  Acajou,  Conte,  4to.  and  !2mo.  1744* 

3.  Hiftoire  de  la  Baronne  de  Luz,  12 mo.  1744* 

4.  Hiftoire  de  Louis  XI,  nmo.  4  vols.  1745* 

5.  Confederations  lur  les  moeurs  de  ce  fiecl£, 

1 2  mo.  1751. 

6.  Memoires  pour  fervir  a  l’hiftoire  des  Moeurs, 

1 2  mo.  1  752. 

7.  Grammaire  generale  et  raifonne  (de  Port 

Royal)  avec  des  remarques,  nmo.  ^  7 5 4* 

8.  Theatrical  pieces. 

D  U  P  I  N. 

His  political  works  abound  with  many  valuable 
obfervations  :  His  belt  pieces  are, 

1.  Refutation  du  Livre  de  l’Efprit  des  Loix,  en 

ce  qui  concerne  le  commerce,  et  les  finances, 
1 2 mo.  3  vols.  1 749. 

2.  Memoire  fur  les  bleds,  4to.  1748. 

Durand. 

A  voluminous  writer  :  His  beft  works  are  his 
tranflations  from  Pliny,  and  his  Pliftoire  de  fei- 
zieme  fiecle,  nmo.  4  vols.  1734. 

Duplessjs. 

His  Memoire  fur  les  prairies  natnrelles,  is  judi¬ 
cious.  It  is  calculated 

•  V  • 

Champagne. 


chiefly  for  the  province  o 


Dupont. 

His  piece  de  l’Exportation  et  de  Hmportation 
des  grains,  read  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture 
at  Soiffons,  is  very  valuable,  he  gives  a  multitude 
of  reafons  to  prove  the  expediency,  agd  £ven  ne- 
cefiity,  of  allowing,  for  ever,  in  France  a  free 
trade  in  corn :  His  reafoning  is  indeed  unan- 

U  3  fwerable — 
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fwerable — but  does  not  comprehend  all  the  fubi 
je,cl  offers, 

E  1  D  O  U  S. 

Has  coinpofed  and  tran dated  a  great  many 
works,  feveral  o[  them,  of  no  inconfiderable 

He  is  bed  known  by  the  articles  of  heral¬ 
dry  in  the  Encyclopaedia. 

Espagnac. 

1.  Efiai  fur  la  Science  de  la  guerre,  8vo.  3  vols, 

J75r* 

2.  Journal  hiftonque  de  )a,  derniere  campagnedu 

Roi  en  1746,  8 vo.  1747. 

Sa  Campagne  de  1’armee  du  Roi  en  1747,  8vo, 
,J747* 

4.  Efiai  fur  les  grandes  operations  de  la  guerre 
pour  fervir  de  fuite  a  i'Effai  fur  la  Science 
de  la  guerre,  3vo.  4  vols.  1755. 

E  s  p  1  A  R  D. 

I  :is  L’Efprit  des  Nations,  is  a  well  written 
piece  ^  but  ad  political  e flays  which  have  fo  near 
a  connection  with  the  fpirit  of  laws,  Jie  under  a 
wonderful  difadvantage,  from  the  vaft  fuperiority 
or  Montefquieu’s  works. 

E  s  p  1  e. 

T'Ire  count  of.  Weil  known  for  his  Maniere  de 
rendre  toutes  forces  d’edirlces  incombuftibles^ 

1 2  mo.  1754. 


E  s  T  E  V  E, 

A  liveiy  and  agreeable  author:  His  knowledge 
is  confiderable,  and  his  tafte  elegant. 

1.  L’Origine  de  Univers,  12 mo.  1748. 

2«  La  1  oillete  du  Philofophie,  12:110. 


3.  Non- 
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3.  Nouvelledecouvertedu  Principe  de  l’harmonie* 

4.  L’Efprit  des  Beaux  Arts,  2  vols.  i2mo.  1753* 

5*  Lettre  a  un  ami,  fur  l’expofition  cies  Ta¬ 
bleaux  au  Louvre,  1753. 

6.  Traite  de  la  didlion,  i2mo.  17 55. 

7.  Hiftoire  generate  et  particuliere  de  l’aftro- 

nome,  3  vols.  i2mo.  1755. 

5.  Memoires  contre  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Cauians, 

fur  la  quadrature  du  cercle. 

p.  Lettres  a  un  partifan  du  bon  gout  fur  l’expo¬ 
fition  des  tableaux,  1755. 

10.  Nouveaux  dialogues  fur  les  arts,  i2mo.  1755. 

Expill  y, 

Bed  known  by  his  geographical  and  agronomi¬ 
cal  works,  and  particularly  by  his  Defcription 
hiftorique — geographique  des  Ifles  Britanniques. 
Every  thing  concerning  thofe  iflands,  are  here 
treated  in  a  multitude  of  divifions  and  lubdi- 
vifions.  Situation,  extent,  foil,  produce,  rivers, 
ports,  revenues,  taxes,  forces,  government,  laws, 
Iciences,  arts,  commerce,  religion,  politicks,  dilpo- 
fition,  virtues,  vices,  CT.  &c.  CtV. 

Emportes. 

Le  Gentilhomme  Cultivateur,  ou  corps  complet 
d’Agriculture,  traduit  de  l’Anglois  de  M.  Hale, 

10  vols.  4to.  and  i2mo. - -A  moft  laborious 

tranflation  (with  notes)  of  a  work  not  worth  read¬ 
ing;  becaufe  of  no  authority.  It  was  likewile 
tranflated  into  German,  and  printed  at  Hamburg. 
M.  Pagan  quotes  it  under  the  title  of  cet  excellent 
ouvrage  d?  agriculture. 

Ernest. 

Author  of  .Memoire  fur  le  Colfat.  Berne  me¬ 
moirs,  1764,  vol.  2d. 

U  4  Estaing. 


'  i41  4.-)  '■  '  /  w  .• 
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E  S  T  A  I  N  G, 

The  count  d\  Better  known  for  the  gallantry 
and  courage,  with  which  he  attacked,  and  carried, 
the  Englifh  fettlements  on  the  Ifland  of  Sumatra, 

but  while  a  pr  if  oner  on  his  honour — than  for  his 
agreeable  cornpofition  entituled  Les  Egaremens  de 
Julie. 


F  A  V  A  R  T. 

Chiefly  known  by  his  theatrical  pieces,  of  which 
he  has  wrote  great  numbers,  befides  Les  Con- 
quetes  du  Roi,  410. 


F  A  V  A  R  T. 


Madame . 

the  theatre. 


Wife  of  the  preceding.  Compofes  for 


r  A  V  I  E  R. 

1.  Le  Speftateur  Litteraire,  12  mo. 

2.  Eflai  hiftorique  et  politique  fur  le  gouvern- 

ment,  prefent  de  la  Hollande,  i2mo.  2 
vols.  1748. 


F  E  B  V  R  E. 

A  voluminous  editor  :  His  own  pieces  are  bu£ 
of  little  account,  except,  Le  Pour  et  Centre,  from 
1\°.  240.  to  2 69.  vol.  19. 


Felice. 

His  Obfervations  et  decouvertes  fur  3e  Chan- 
vre  et  fa  preparation,  in  the  Berne  memoirs* 
1765.  vol.  lit.  is  judicious  and  experimental. 


Flo  c^u  e  t. 

His  treatifes,  memoirs,  &c*  on  the  canals  in  the 

fouthern 
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fouthern  provinces  of  France,  are  efteemed,  and 
would  be  ufeful  in  any  language. 

Font. 

His  tafte  in  the  fine  arts,  is  juft  and  elegant, 
but  he  has  ventured  many  hypothefes,  which  will 
fcarcely  be  allowed. 

j.  Reflexions  fur  la  peinture,  et  les  caufes  de  fon 
etat  prefent  en  France,  1 2  mo,  1 746. 

2.  Lettres  de  l’auteur  des  Reflexions  fur  la  pein¬ 

ture,  i2mo.  1  747.  ' 

3.  Lettre  fur  l’hiftoire  du  Parlement  d’Angle- 

terre,  8vo.  1748. 

4.  L’Ombre  du  Grand  Colbert,  le  Louvre,  et 

la  ville  de  Paris,  i2mo.  1749,  and  1752. 

5.  Remerciment  des  habitans  de  ville  de  Paris  a 

fa  Majefte  au  fujet  de  l’achevement  du 
Louvre,  8vo.  1749. 

£.  Lettre  fur  Cenie  a  madame  de  Graffigny, 
1 2  mo.  1751. 

7.  Sentimens  fur  quelques  ouvrages  de  peinture, 

fculpture,  &c. 

8.  Examen  d’un  efiai  fur  rarchitefture,  Svo. 

?753* 


Fontenelle. 

A  very  celebrated  frertch  author  of  confidera- 
ble  merit,  but  not  of  fuch  rare  excellency  ar  the 
Abbee  Trublet  would  have  the  world  imagine. 
He  compofed  one  of  the  befl  of  his  works,  on 
the  fyftem  of  Defcartes,  and  living  a  complete  cen¬ 
tury,  he  faw  the  foundation  of  his  fabrick,  over¬ 
turned  by  the  genius  of  Newton. 

1.  His  firlt  work  was  a  poem,  which  gained  the 

french  academy’s  prize  in  1675. 

2.  Dialogues  des  Morts. 

3.  Jugement  de  Pluton. 

4.  Des  Lettres  Galantes. 

* 


5.  Hiftoire 
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5.  Hiftoire  du  Romieu  de  Provence. 

6.  Des  Difcours  fur  differens  fujets. 

7.  Vie  de  M.  Corneille. 

8.  Hiftoire  des  Oracles. 

9.  Des  Eglogues. 

30.  La  Pluralite  des  IViondes,  and  other  pieces^ 
in  8  vols.  1 2 mo. 

11.  La  Geometrie  de  Tlnfini,  4to.  1724. 

12.  Diftionnaire  des  Sciences,  2  vols.  folio.  1*722, 

begun  by  T.  Corneille.  ' 

13.  Lliftoire  et  Memoires  de  i’Academie  royale 

des  fciences,  depuis  2699  juiqu’en  1742, 
avec  les  eloges  des  academiciens,  4to.  48 
vols. 

14.  Eloges  cles  academiciens  de  1’Academie  royale 

des  fciences,  12 mo.  4  vols.  1742. 

15.  Theorie  des  tourbillons  carthefiens,  avec  des 

reflexions  fur  l’attraftion,  i2mo.  1752. 

16.  Preface  des  infiniments  perils  du  marquis  de 

Fhopital. 

3  7.  Diflertation  fur  3a  liberte,  4  vols. 


F  0  R  B  0  N  N  A  I  S. 


One  of  the  beft  political  writers  in  France, 
on  the  fubject  of  commerce.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  great  number  of  pieces  ;  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  beft. 

r.  Confiderations  fur  les  finances  d’Efpagnc, 


i2mo.  1753. 

2.  Le  Wegociant  Anglois,  traduit  de  I’Anglois, 
1 2mo.  2  vols.  1  7^3. 

Theorie  et  practique  du  commerce,  et  de  la 
marine,  traduit  de  FEfpagnol,  qto.  1753. 

4.  Elemens  du  commerce,  2  vols.  i2mo.  1754. 

5.  Queftions  fur  le  commerce  des  Francois  au 


Levant,  12  mo.  1 
C\  Examen  des  a  vantages  et  des  defavantages  de 


,  r  r 

/  OD' 


la 
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la  prohibition  des  toiles  peintes,  12 mo* 
1 755* 

7.  L’Examen  de  PEfprit  des  Loix. 

8.  Lettre  a  M.  Negociant  de  Lyon,  nmo. 

9.  Recherches  et  confiderations  fur  les  finances, 

8  vo. 

10.  Lettre  d’un  Banquier,  12 mo. 

F  O  R  M  E  Y. 

This  gentleman,  I  think,  I  may  affert  is  at  lead 
one  of  the  moll  voluminous  authors  in  Europe, 
There  may  be  fome  writers  in  the  german  lan¬ 
guage,  that  equal  him  in  this  refpett,  but  very 
few,  either  in  France,  Spain,  Italy  or  England. 

1.  Recueil  de  Pieces  fur  les  affaires  de  l’eledtion 

du  Roi  de  Pologne,  4to.  1732. 

2.  Bibliotheque  Germanique  journal  Litteraire 

d’Allemagne,  et  nouvelle  Bibliotheque 
Germanique,  from  1733  to  the  prefenc 
times. 

3.  Le  Fidele  fortifie  par  la  Grace,  4to.  1736. 

4.  Ducatiana,  8vo.  2  vols.  1738. 

5.  Mercure  et  Mi  nerve,  1738. 

6.  Amufemens  Litteraires  moraux  et  politiques, 

i738- 

7.  Sermons  de  M.  Reinbeck,  traduits  de  l’Alle- 

mande,  1738. 

8.  Correfpon dance  entre  deux  amis  fur  la  fuc- 

ceffion  de  Juliers,  et  de  Bergues,  4to.  17^8. 

9.  Lliftoire  de  la  fuccefilon  de  Juliers,  et  de  Ber- 

gues,  4to.  1738. 

10.  Sermons  fur  divers  textes  de  l’ecriture  Saintc, 

8vo.  1739. 

11.  Remarques  hiftoriqnes  fur  les  medailles  et  les 

monnoyes,  traduit  de  l’Allemand  de  M. 
Keehler,  4to.  1740. 

12.  Journal  de  Berlin,  4to.  1740, 

9 


13.  Me- 


14* 

*5* 


1 6. 


*7- 

18. 

39. 

20, 


22. 


24. 


26. 

27. 

J 

28. 

29. 

3°- 

31* 

32. 

33- 

34- 
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Memoires  pour  fervir  a  l’hiftoire  ct  au  droit 
public  de  Pologne,  traduit  du  Latin  de  Leng- 
nich,  8 vo.  1741. 

Vie  de  M.  jean  Philippe  Baratier,  8vo.  1741. 
La  Belle  Wolfienne,  8vo.  6  vols.  1741,  and 


1 753- 

Oeuvres  de  Francois  Villon,  avec  des  notes* 
8vo.  1742. 

Several  articles  in  the  Encyclopcedia. 

L’AntiSt.  Pierre,  Svo.  1742. 

Sermon  fur  la  Paix,  Svo.  1742. 

Reflexions  philofophiques  fur  Timmortalite  de 
Fame  raifonnable,  traduit  de  FAllemand  de 
M.  Reinbeck,  Svo.  1744. 

La  Balance  de  l’Europe,  traduit  du  Latin  de 
M.  Kahle,  8vo.  1744. 

Hiftoire  et  memoircs  de  l’acaderpie  royale  des 
fciences  et  belles  lettres  de  Pruffe,  4m.  20 
vols.  1746,  and  1766. 

Panegyrique  du  Roi,  Svo.  1745. 

Sermon  fur  les  gratuites  de  Feternel,  Svo. 
1 746. 

Projet  d’un  etabliffement  en  faveur  des  pau- 
vres,  410.  1740. 

Memoire  pour  Fetabliffement  d’un  ecole  de 
Charite,  4 to.  y  747- 

Sermons  pour  la  dedicace  de  cette  ecole,  4 to. 


1747. 

Relations  de  Indite  ecole,  18  vols. 

Medulla  Wolflana,  Svo.  1746. 

Confeiles  pour  former  une  Bibliotheque,  Svo. 

1746. 1751. 1755. 1756. 

Effai  fur  la  neceffite  de  la  Revelation,  1747. 
La  Logique  des  Vraifemblances,  1747. 
Recherches  fur  les  Elemens  de  la  matiere* 
1  2  mo.  f  747* 

Traite  des  dieux  et  du  monde,  par  Sallufte  le 
philofophc,  Svo.  174S. 


35-  L’idee, 


£  soi  } 

35.  L’idee,  la  regie,  et  le  modele  de  la  perfection* 

en  trois  fermons,  Svo.  1748. 

36.  Expofition  abregee  du  plan  du  roi  pour  la 

Reformation  de  la  juftice,  8vo.  1748. 

37.  Epiftola  ad  Emin.  Card.  Querinum,  4to. 

1749. 

38.  Penfees  Raifonnables  oppofees  aux  Penfc'es 

Philofophiques,  8vo.  1749,  1 756. 

39.  Lettre  de  M.  Gervaife  Holmes  a  l’auteur  de 

la  Lettre  fur  les  aveugles,  8vo.  1750. 

40.  Vindiciae  Reformatorum,  8vo.  1750. 

41.  Bibliotheque  impartiale,  1730,  16  vols.  1766. 

42.  Le  Syfteme  de  vrai  bonheur,  8vo.  1750. 

*75l- 

43.  Effai  fur  la  perfection,  Svo.  1751. 

44.  Examen  de  l’ufure,  Svo.  1751. 

45.  Dedicace  du  DiCtionnaire  de  Menage,  folio* 

2  vols.  1750. 

46.  Le  Philofophe  Chretien,  4  vols.  1756. 

47.  La  Theorie  de  la  fortune,  Svo.  1 75  r. 

48.  Lettres  fur  la  Predication,  1753. 

49.  Melanges  Philofophiques,  12 mo.  2  vols. 

1 754* 

50.  Catalogue  Raifonne  de  la  libraire  —  d’etienne 

de  Bordeaux,  Svo.  4  vols.  1754. 

51.  La  comtefie  Suedoife,  traduit  de  Gellert, 

8  vo.  17^4. 

52.  Abrege  d’hiltoire  univerfclle  par  M.  la  Croze 

revu  et  continue,  8vo.  1754. 

53.  Examen  philofophique  de  la  liaifon  rCelle 

qu’il  y  a  entre  les  fciences,  et  les  mceurs, 
Svo,  1755. 

54.  L’Abeille  du  Parnafle,  Svo.  10  vols.  1750. 

55^  Sermons  prononces  dans  quclques  circonftan- 

ces  extraordinaire^,  8vo.  1755. 

56.  Journai  Epiftolaire,  8vo.  1755. 

57.  Le  Reveil  d’Epimenide  avec  d’autres  pieces, 

8  vo.  1755. 


58.  Cate- 
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58.  Catechifme  raifonne,  8vo.  1 756. 

59.  Effai  fur  le  Beau  par  le  P.  Andre,  avec  un 

difcours  preliminaire  et  des  reflexions  fur 
le  gout,  8vo.  1756. 

60.  Le  triomphe  de  Pevidence,  8vo#  2  vols*' 

1756. 

61.  L’Abrege  du  droit  de  la  nature  et  des  sens 

de  M.  Wolf.  6 

62.  Trad  u  ft  ion  du  Prasdium  Rufticum  de  Vor«? 
miere,  8vo. 

63.  Eloge  des  Academiciens  de  Berlin. 

64.  Avantages  de  la  Vieillefie,  121110.  1 757; 

65.  Confolations  pour  les  perfonnes  valetudinaires* 

8vo.  1 757. 

66.  Encyclopedic  portative,  12010.  1757. 

67.  Monument  a  la  memoire  de  la  fille  la  plus 

cherie,  12  mo.  1757. 

68.  De  la  Mort. 

69.  Sermon  a  Poccafion  de  la  viftoire  de  Prague# 

70.  Lettres  fur  Petat  prefent  des  fciences. 

71.  Principes  de  morale  deduits  de  Pufage  des 

faculties,  i2mo.  2  vols.  1762. 

72.  Le  Philofophe  Payen,  i2mo.  3  vols.  1762. 

73.  Difcours  philofophiques  de  Maxime  de  Tyr. 
traduits  du  Grec,  12 mo.  1764. 

74.  Principes  de  morale  appliquees  aux  determi¬ 

nations  de  la  Volonte,  121110.  2  vols.  1765. 
And  many  others. 

Franchevil  le, 

Is  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  pieces  which 
have  been  well  received  :  The  heft  are, 

1.  Hiftoire  generaie  et  particuliere  des  finances, 

contcnant  le  Tarif  de  1664,  2  vols.  4to. 

1 738.  and  1 746. 

2.  Hiftoire  de  la  Compagnie  des  Indies,  1738. 

4to.  part  of  a  work  of  40  vols.  4to.  the  pu¬ 
blication 
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blication  of  which  was  interrupted  by  his 

being  obliged  to  fly  his  country. 

3.  Relation  curieufe  de  plufieurs  pays  nouvelle- 

ment  decouverts,  8vo.  1741. 

4.  Hiftoire  des  premieres  expeditions  de  Charle¬ 

magne,  8  vo.  1741. 

5.  Le  Spe&ateur  Allemagne,  i2mo.  1743. 

6.  L/Obfervateur  Hollandois,  8vo.  1743. 

7.  Nouveau  catalogue  de  bons  fruits  publie  en 

faveur  des  amateurs,  12 mo.  1753. 

Frederick  V. 

King  of  Pruffia.  This  monarch’s  Memoires 
pour  fervir  a  l’Hiftoire  de  Brandebourg,  is  a  work* 
which  flood  in  no  need  of  a  royal  name  to  recom¬ 
mend  it :  It  has  genuine  merit.  His  Character  of 
Voltaire  is  extremely  lively,  and  full  of  wit.  His 
poetical  pieces,  The  Oeuvres  de  Philofophe  Sans 
Souci  (if,  as  it  has  been  faid,  they  are  really  his) 

have  wonderful  poetic  merit - There  are  few 

pieces  of  poetry  in  the  French  language  equal  to 
them.  But  fome  of  the  fentiments  are  very  repre- 
henfible.  T'he  following  fhort  extracts  will  give 

you  an  idea  of  the  moral  dodtrines  contained  in 
them. 

Le  Sage  de  fang  froid  doit  regarder  la  mort; 

Des  maux  deiefperes  fon  fecours  nous  delivre, 

II  n’eft  plus  de  jourmens  des  qu’on  ceffe  de 
vivre ; 

Qiii  connait  le  trepas  ne  le  fuit  ni  le  crain t. 


De  1  avenir,  cher  Keith,  jugcons  par  le  pafie, 
Comme  avant  que  je  lufle  ll  n’avait  point 
penfe, 

De  meme  apres  ma  mort  quand  toutes  mes 
parties 


% 


Par 
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Par  la  corruption  feront  aneanties 

Par  un  me  me  deftin  il  ne  penfera  plus ; 

Non,  rien  n’eft  plus  certain  foyons-en  convain* 
cus, 

Des  que  nous  finiffons  notre  ame  eft  eclipfee. 

Elle  eft  en  tout  femblable  a  la  flamme  elancee 

Qui  part  du  bois  ardent  dont  elle  fe  nourrit, 

Et  des  qu’il  tombe  en  cendre  elle  bailie  et 
perit. 

F  R  E  R  O  N. 

Better  known  by  criticizing  the  works  of  others, 
than  by  producing  good  ones  of  his  own.  He  is 
the  author  of  the  Lettres  fur  quelques  ecrits, 
1 2 mo.  13  vols.  and  the  continuation  under  the 
title  of  L’Annee  Litteraire,  publillied  periodi¬ 
cally. 

France. 

His  Reflexions  fur  les  Labours  de  la  haute 
Champagne,  is  a  judicious  work  abounding  with 
many  juft  remarks  on  the  agriculture  ~  that  pro¬ 
vince.  His  Efiai  fur  la  Culture  des  Sainfoin  en 
Haute  Champagne,  is  likewife  a  valuable  piece. 

F  r  e  z  1  E  R* 

Reft  known  by  his  Voyage  de  la  Mer  du  Sud 
aux  cotes  Chili  et  du  Perou  fait  en  1712,  1713, 
1714.  4to.  1716. 

G  A  L  I  E  N. 

Madame .  Apolcgie  des  Dames,  appuyee  fur 
fhiftoire,  12  mo.  1736. 

Gallimard. 

His  mathematical  works  are  much  efteemed  in 

France,  They  are  numerous. 


Galis- 
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Galissonniere. 

Marquis  de  la .  Much  better  known  by  his  com¬ 
manding  againft  admiral  Byng,  than  by  his  Me- 
moires  fur  les  limites  de  l’Acadie,  qto.  2  vols. 
*754-  3  vols.  J  755- 

Gamaches. 

His  beft  works  are, 

1.  Aftronomie  phyfique,  4to.  1740. 

2.  Nouveau  iyfteme  du  mouvement,  12 mo. 

1721. 


Garengeot. 

His  eflays  in  Surgery  are  well  known,  and 
much  valued. 


GauFridi. 

Baron  de .  His  Refutation  des  Penfees  Philofo- 
phiques  par  les  feules  lumieres  de  la  Raifon,  nmo. 
1751,  have  merit — but  are  a  million  of  decrees 
behind  M.  Diderot.  ° 

Gautier. 

Beft  known  by  his  valuable  mifcellany,  entitu- 
led  Obfervations  fur  Fhiftoire  naturelle,  fur  la  phy¬ 
fique,  et  fur  la  peinture,  4to.  4  vols.  i2mo. 
6  vols.  1752. 


Godin. 

His  Tables  aftronomiques,  4to.  and  his  ma¬ 
chines  and  inventions  approuve  par  Facademie  des 
Sciences,  6  vols.  4to.  1735,  are  well  efteemed. 


X 


Gomez, 
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Gomez. 

Madame .  An  agreeable  and  moft  entertaining 
writer:  poffeffed  of  a  warm  and  lively  imagination, 
which  rendered  her  fully  equal  to  all  the  genius  of 
Romance. 

1.  Lettre  fur  le  poeme  d'u  Clovis  de  St.  Didier, 

8vo.  1725. 

2.  Hiftoire  fecrette  de  la  conquete  de  Grenade, 

1 2  mo.  1723. 

3.  Oeuvres  melees  contenant  fes  tragedies  et 

autres  ouvrages,  i2mo.  1724. 

4.  Anecdotes  Perfannes,  2  vols.  12 mo.  1727. 

5.  Le  Triomphede  l’Eloquence,  i2mo.  1730. 

6.  Entretiens  nofturnes  de  Mercure  et  de  la 

Renommee,  12  mo.  1731. 

7.  La  jeune  Alcidiane,  3  vols.  i2mo.  1733. 

8.  Hiftoire  d’Olman  Empereur  de  Turcs,  12 mo. 

2  vols.  1734. 

9.  Les  Cent  nouvelles,  i2mo.  18  vols.  1732. 

10.  Journees  amufantes,  12  mo.  8  vols. 

11.  Hiftoire  du  Comte  d’Oxfort,  i2mo.  1 737. 

12.  Crementine  Reine  de  Sanga,  i2mo.  2  vols. 

1740. 

13.  La  Belle  Aflembiee,  i2mo.  4  vols.  1750. 

14.  Theatrical  pieces. 

G  o  u  c  E  T. 

A  writer  of  great  reputation  :  his  hiftorical  re~ 
fearches  are  of  authority,  and  well  compofed. 
His  beft  works  are, 

1.  Supplement  au  Diftionnaire  de  Moreri,  2  vols. 

folio,  1735.  ^  . 

2.  Nouveau  Supplement  au  Diftionnaire  de  Mo¬ 

reri,  folio,  2  vols.  1749. 

3.  Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs  Ecclefiaftiques  du 

dix-huitieme  Siecle,  8vo.  2  vols*  1736. 

4.  De 
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4>  F>e  I’etat  des  fciences  en  France  depuis  h 
Mort  de  Charlemagne  jufqu’a  celle  du  Roi 
Robert,  1 2 mo.  i 737*  this  piece  carried 
the  prize  of  the  academy  of  Infcriptions  and 
Belles-Lettres. 

5-  Difcours  fur  le  renouvellement  des  etudes  de. 

.  puis  le  quatorzieme  f.ecle,  4to. 

L  Fiilloire  de  la  poefie  Franfois. 

7.  Bibhotheque  Franjoife,  ou  Hidoire  de  la  litte- 

rature  Franjoife,  18  vols.  4to. 

8.  L’Origine  des  loix,  arts  et  fciences,  4to.  3  vols. 

I758-  The  bed  of  his  works,  and  one  of 
the  mod  uietul  the  age  has  produced. 


G  O  U  D  A  R. 

I  know  not  of  any  piece  he  is  the  author  of  ev. 
cept  the  Penfees  Diverfes,  1 2  mo.  1  7 5o.  The  mod 
difficmt  cf  all  the  methods  of  compering,  is  that  in 
detacned  thoughts  and  fentences,  Rochefoucault 
has  made  the  world  delicate,  we  cannot  after  re  >d- 

kl!  be"  With  f y  £hin§  in  that  ,lile  that 

not  dnking:  7  his  author  is  far  from  beino-  ex¬ 
cellent  ;  but  I  will  tranflate  a  palfage  or  two  from 
him,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  his  manner. 

•  “  T'T  ln’  a"  the  aPP!icati°n,  and  all  the 
rf’.  hic".  the  women  exert  after  the  men,  con- 

Wmn  r°thlng,moreL  than  Ihowing  themfelves  dif- 

wornen  IT  What  Ty  really  are'” - “  Amono- 

women,  opportunity  ,s  every  thing,  and  thofc  men 

who  know  how  to  introduce,  or  give  birth  to  it 
always  lucceed  in  their  defigns  againd  them.” _ _ 

_  T  ne  iliow  of  modedy,  and  the  appearance  of 
virtue  are  employed  by  fome  women  to  excite  the* 
hre  of  Love.  Wo  then  betide  the  men  who  fall 
into  their  fnares.  We  didinguifh  ealilv  between 

which'' and  a  W°man  of  PIeafure:  The  vices 
T  1  they  aim  not  to  conceal  furnifh  us  wi.h 

mS  againft  themlelve.s :  but  they  who  borrow 

X  2  the 
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the  mafic  of  wifdom  to  entangle  us  in  their  chains 

know  how  to  render  them  eternal.” - “  Moft 

women  prefer  the  pleafure  of  being  diverted  to 
that  of  being  beloved.” - “  Much  greater  vir¬ 

tues  are  necefiary  to  preferve,  than  to  acquire 

friends.” - “  Moft  men  employ  half  their  lives 

in  feeking  the  means  of  lofing  the  other  half. 

_ “  A  great  politician,  is  a  man  who  pofiefles 

an  infinity  of  virtues  mixed  with  an  infinity  of 

great  vices.” - “  We  are  for  ever  reproaching 

the  women  with  thofe  defedts  which,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  ought  to  think  amiable.  If  they  were  to 
corredt  an  infinity  of  fmall  vices,  with  which  the 
men  are  continually  at  war,  nothing  would  be 
more  infipid  than  the  company  of  women. 

Graffigny. 

Madame.  Chiefly  known  for  her  Lettres  d  une 
Peruvienne,  12010.  1747’  and  1749.  and  2  yols. 
12P.10.  1751,  with  an  Introdudlion.  And  Cenie  a 

Comedy. 

G  R  E  S  S  E  T. 

One  of  the  moft  lively  and  agreeable  poets  at 
prefent  in  France:  His  Ver-vert  is  lively  and  ele¬ 
gant,  and  the  beft  of  his  pieces.  They  are  eollefted 
in  an  edition  under  the  title  of  Oeuvres  diverfes, 
121-no.  1748.  His  letter  to  the  duke  de  Choifeul 
on  the  publication  of  the  negotiation  for  peace  in 
1762,  contains  a  pafiage  worth  quoting.  “In 
nublifhing  the  papers  of  that  negotiation.  Sir,  you 
Ee  to  all  the  world,  the  liberty  of  being  politi¬ 
cians  for  the  time  •,  or  at  leaft  of  their  thinking 
themfelves  fuch-,  for  myfelf,  who ’till  now  was 
never  a  meddler  with  the  good  nor  me  bat.,  iufter 
me  to  ufe  this  general  permiffion.  It  appears  to 
me,  Sir,  that  the  forgetfulnefs  of  one  won,,  was 

very  diential  to  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  conferences, 
J  all 
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all  would  have  been  conciliated  if  the  Englifh  had 
reflected  one  moment  on  the  name  of  Fontenoi.” 

— - This  ftroke  is  ridicule  itfelf,  it  is  a  fpecial 

piece  of  abfurdity,  to  talk  of  recalling  to  mind 
a  victory  gained  fome  twenty  years  ago,  and  after¬ 
wards  fucceeded  by  twenty  defeats,  as  a  confolation 
to  the  minifter  of  an  unfuccefsful  people  :  it  ought 
only  to  be  underftood  as  a  reproach  on  his  mini- 
ftry’s  not  producing  another  Fontenoi,  inftead  of 
the  trifling  fenfe  in  which  M.  Greflet  means  it. 
A  fenfible  people  who  have  not  the  liberty  of 
fpeaking,  fhould  in  bad  times  be  filent — vanity  is 
allowed  them  in  good  ones;  the  late  war  with 
them  fhould  have  been  the  period  of  taciturnity 
itfelf ;  it  was  a  fruitlefs  attempt  to  reweave  the 
laurels  of  former  heroes  for  their  unworthy  fuccef- 
lors,  it  is  introducing  companions  which  tend  not 
to  their  advantage. 

Graffenreid, 

A  fenfible,  practical,  and  ingenious  author  on 
Rural  Oeconomicks.  He  is  beft  known  by  his 
pieces  in  the  Berne  Memoirs. 

1.  Enumeration  de  quelques  arbres  et  plantes 

etrangeres,  qui  plantees  depuis  plufieurs  an- 
nees  en  pleine  terre  a  Worb,  ont  foutenu  la 

rigueur  du  climat,  fans  etre  couvertes,  1764. 
vol.  .ft. 

2.  Defcription  du  Robinia,  arbre  de  Siberie,  1 763. 

vol.  2d. 

.  3*  Eft*1  ^llr  Es  avantages  et  les  inconveniens  des 
communes,  du  parcours,  et  du  paturage^ 

1763- 

G  U  E  R. 

1.  Cefar  aveugle  et  voyageur,  i2mo,  1740. 

2.  Moeurs  et  ufages  des  Turcs.  4to.  2  vols, 

1746. 

X3 
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3.  EEiftoire  de  i’eleCtricite,  i2mo.  3  vols.  1752, 

« 

G  U  I  G  N  E  S. 

One  of  the  moft  learned  men  in  the  oriental  lan¬ 
guages  in  Europe,  he  is  well  known  by  his 

1.  IVIemoire  hiftorique  fur  1’origine  des  Huns,  et 

des  Turns,  12  mo.  1748,  • 

2 .  El i ftoire  des  FI u ns,  4to.  1758. 

3.  Memoire  pour  pro uvcr  que  les  Chinois  font 

une  coionie  Egyptienne,  12010. 

G  U  Y  o  N. 

Elis  beft  works  are, 

1.  HiftoLc  des  Empires  et  des  Republiques, 

1 2 mo.  12  vols.  1738. 

2.  Hiftoire  des  Amazoncs,  12 mo.  2  vols.  1741. 

3.  Hiftoire  des  Indes  Orientates,  anciennes  et 

modernes,  12  mo.  3  vols.  1744. 

4.  Eflai  critique  fur  Eetabliflement,  et  la  tranfla- 

tion  de  Y empire  d?Occidcnt,  410.  1  753. 

El  A  M  E  L. 

This  celebrated  gentleman  ought  juftly  to  be 
con  fide  red  as  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  men  France 
ever  produced.  He  diredts  his  enquiries  in  a  path 
■which  has  led  him  to  truths  of  equal  importance 
to  mankind  in  general,  and  the  french  nation  in 
particular.  There  are  very  few,  among  the  im- 
menfe  number  of  authors  whofe  works  overlpread 
the  face  of  the  globe,  that  in  real  utility  are  to  be 
compared  to  M.  du  Hamel.  Ele  has  produced  no 
-piece  that  is  not  of  great  importance. 

;  j.  Traite  de  la  fabrique  des  manoeuvres  pour  les 
Vaiffeaux,  ou  l’art  de  la  corderie  perfec- 
tionne,  4to.  174 7. 

2.  Traite  de  la  culture  des  Terres,  traduit  en 
*  partie  de  TAnglois,  12010.4  vols.  1750, 

and  6  vols.  1761. 

• ,  ..  3.  Ele- 
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3.  Elemens  d’architedture  navale,  4to.  1752. 

4.  Traite  de  la  confervation  des  grains,  i2mo. 

1 753- 

5.  Experiences  et  Reflexions  fur  la  culture  des 

terres,  12  mo.  1753. 

6.  Experiences  de  la  nouvelle  Culture  des  Ter¬ 

res  faites  pendant  l’annee  1753.  i2mo. 

1  754* 

7.  Traite  des  Arbres,  4to.  2  vols.  1755. 

8.  La  Phyfique  des  Arbres,  4to.  2  vols.  1758. 

9.  Elemens  d’agriculture,  121110.  2  vols.  1762. 

10.  De  1  exploitation  des  Bois,  on  rnoyens  d’en 

tirer  tin  parti  avantageux,  et  d’en  faire  tine 
jufte  eftimation  ;  avec  la  defeription  des  arts 

qui  fe  praftiquent  dans  les  forets,  4to. 

2  Vols.  I  764. 

11.  Avis  pour  le  tranfport  par  mer  des  Arbres. 

12.  Moyens  de  conlerver  la  Sante  aux  equipages 

des  VaifTeaux. 

13.  Memoires  fur  la  Garance. 

All  thefe  works  are  highly  valuable :  but  not 
equauy  (o ;  the  treatife  on  the  prelervation  of 
grain  contains  a  deicription  of  new  invented 
granaries  of  a  moll  admirable  conftruCtion  for 
keeping  corn  any  number  of  years,  without  the 
Ralt  damage.  There  could  not  be  a  more  ufeful 
dilcovery  tor  any  country,  for  by  means  of  them, 
arge  farmers  who  are  rich  enough  to  (peculate  on 
corn,  may  in  very  cheap  years  lave  the  product  of 
their  farms  ’dll  better  ones  arrive— and  thofe 
countries  whole  vvi etched  politicks  induce  them  to 
erect  pub  lick  grainaries,  may  ule  thefe,  which  are 
not  an  hundredth  part  of  the  expence  of  common 
ones,  and  lifty  times  as  efficacious.  His  treatifes 
on  woods  are  extremely  valuable,  and  compofed  on 
^  only  juft  foundation  of  knowledge,  experience 
anc  philofophical  obfervation.  1  he  experiments 

X  4  in 
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in  Agriculture,  which  he  made  himfelf,  are  judici¬ 
ous,  ^but  lye  nearly  open  to  the  fame  obje&ions  as 
thofe  of  M.  de  Chateauvieux.  His  barrel  drill  is 
fimple  and  extremely  ingenious.  The  works  con¬ 
cerning  the  Marine,  are  much  efteemed. 

Haller. 

i.  Lifte  des  arbres  et  arbuftes  fauvages  de  la 
Suiffe.  Berne  Memoires,  1763,  vol.  2d. 

H  A  R  P  E. 

Well  known  for  his  very  fenfible  piece,  entitu- 
led,  Le  Cultivateur  enrichi  par  les  Pres  Artificiels. 
Berne  Memoires,  1763,  vol.  2d. 

Herrenschvand. 

Xlis  beft  work  is  the  eBay  Des  divers  obftacles 
de  notre  agriculture  et  induftrie,  particulierement 
des  inconveniens  des  communes.  Berne  Memoires, 
1763,  vol.  4th. 

Hautchamps. 

His  Hiftoire  du  fyfteme  des  Finances  fous  la 
Minorite  de  Louis  XV.  1 21110.  3  vols.  i739>  is  a 
judicious  work,  abounding  with  many  fenfible  ob~ 

fervations. 

He  c  Q^U  E  T. 

1.  Catalogue  des  Eftampes  gravees  d’apres  Ru¬ 

bens-,  enfemble  un  lecret  pour  blanchir  les 
Eftampes,  121110.  1745* 

2.  Catalogue  de  1’Oeuvre  de  F.  Poilly,  graveur 

du  Roi  et  des  eftampes  gravees  d’apres 
Wauvermans  *,  avec  un  fecret  pour  decoler 
les  deffeins  a  1’encre  de  la  Chine,  nmo. 
1752. 
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Helvetius. 

His  famous  work  de  l’Efprit  4to.  17 an<3 
i2mo.  2  vols.  1759,  has  carried  his  name  over  all 
Europe,  it  is  philofophical — but  in  many  inftan- 
ces  borders  on  paradox. 

Hell  e. 

1.  Le  catalogue  des  tableaux  et  eftampes  de  M. 

Gerfaint,  qui  eft  a  la  fuite  du  catalogue  de 
fes  livres. 

2.  Catalogue  raiflfonnee  de  toutes  les  pieces  qui 

forment  l’oeuvre  de  Rembrandt,  par  Ger¬ 
faint,  et  mis  au  jour  avec  des  augmentations 
et  la  vie  de  Rembrandt,  12 mo.  1751. 

3.  Catalogue  raifonne  d’un  cabinet  de  diverfes 

curiofites  (de  M.  Cottin)  i2mo.  1752. 

% 

H  E  N  A  U  L  T. 

Known  all  over  Europe,  by  his  Abridgment— 
a  work  of  extraordinary  merit. 

1.  A  Difcourfe  which  gained  the  french  acade¬ 

my’s  prize  in  1707. 

2.  Abrege  chronologique  de  l’hiftoire  de  France, 

4to.  1746,  and  2  vols.  8vo. 

3.  Nouveau  Theatre  Francois,  ou  Francois  IT. 

Roi  de  France,  8vo.  1747. 

4.  Reveil  d’Epimenide,  comedy  in  a  colledtion 

printed  at  Berlin. 

Herbert. 

H  is  work  entituled  Efiai  fur  la  Police  generate 
des  Grains,  fur  leur  prix  et  fur  les  effets  de  l’agri- 
culture,  8vo.  1753,  and  12mo-  *7545  is  a  valuable 
piece. 


Hum- 
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H  u  M  B  E  R  T. 

Among  feveral  other  works,  the  following  are 
worthy  of  attention. 

1.  Traite  des  Sieges,  Svo.  1747. 

2.  Nouveau  Traite  du  Nivellement,  8vo.  1750. 

3*  Abiege  hiftorique  de  1’origine  et  du  progres 

de  la  gravure,  Svo. 

4.  L5Art  du  Genie  pour  inftru&ion  des  gens  de 
Guerre,  Svo.  3  vols.  1755,  &c. 

Jeajstneret. 

His  Memoire  fur  la  Marne  in  the  Bern  Me¬ 
moirs,  1763,  vol.  2d.  is  a  valuable  piece. 

JonCOURT. 

Has  tran Hated  a  vait  number  of  books  from  the 
Englifh  language.  He  is  heft  known  by  his 
Hiftoire  Umverielle,  in  14  vols.  410. 

JOURD  AN. 

Among  many  other  works  of  his,  the  Hiftoire 
de  Pyrrhus  Roi  d’Epire,  12010.  7  vols.  1749,  and 
his  Hiftoire  cPAriftomene  general  des  Mefteniens, 
i2mo.  1749?  are  well  known,  and  have  merit. 

J  U  L  I  E  N. 

fyl&cidTiic .  Is  well  known  for  her  Le  f^uadricide, 
ou  Paralogifme  prouve  geometriquement  dans  la 
quadrature  de  M.  de  Caufans,  410.  1755. 

J  U  V  E  N  E  L. 

Iiis  Effai  fur  1’hiftoire  des  Belles  Lettres,  des 
Sciences  et  des  Arts,  8vo.  4  vols.  1749,  is  a  ufe- 
ful,  and  agreeable  work. 
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L  A  C  O  M  B  E. 

He  has  publifhed  a  great  many  works,  fome  of 
which  have  been  well  received  the  following  are 
his  belt. 

j  i.  Diftionnaire  portatif  des  Beaux  Arts,  8vo. 

“  1 7  5  3  - 

2.  Le  Salon,  i2imo,  t 753. 

3.  Le  Spectacle  des  Beaux  Arts,  i2mo.  1757. 

4.  Revolutions  de  l’Empire  de  Ruffie,  nmo. 

1760. 

5.  Lliftoire  de  Chriftine  Reine  de  Suede,  121110. 

1762.  This  is  his  beft  work,  and  has  me¬ 
rit;  but  the  Englifli  tranflation  of  it,  publifned 
at  London  1766,  iurpaftes  the  original.  It  is  the 
performance  of  a  Lady  whofe  elegant  tafte  in  the 
Belles  Lettres  deferves  greater  praile  than  is  in 
the  power  of  thefe  fheets  to  confer. 

Lambert. 

Among  many  other  works,  the  following  have 
no  inconfiderable  merit. 

1.  Lettre  d’un  Seigneur  Ilollandois  a  un  de  fes 

amis  a  la  Ilaye,  fur  la  derniere  guerre, 

nmo.  3  vols.  1744. 

2.  Efiai  fur  l’empire  de  la  Mer,  nmo. 

3.  Recueil  d’obfervations  curieufes  fur  les 

mceurs,  les  coutumes,  les  arts,  et  les  fciences 

de  di  He  re  ns  peuples  d’Afie,  de  l’Afrique,  et 

del’Amerique,  121110.  4  vols.  1749. 

4.  Hiftoire  generale  de  tous  les  peuples,  i2mo. 

1 5  vols.  1 750. 

5.  Hiftoire  Littcraire  du  Regne  de  Louis  XIV. 

4to.  3  vols.  1751. 

6.  Hiftoire  de  Henri  II.  Roi  de  France,  nmo. 

2  vols.  1755. 


Large. 
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Large. 

His  Memoires  fur  1’ Agriculture  en  general,  et 
en  parciculier,  i2mo.  1762.  is  a  work  of  merit : 
and  contains  leveral  observations  of  importance ; 
but  recommends  fome  pradlices  which  are  not  fea- 
fible;  for  inftance  in  the  following  paffage,  which 
I  extraft  as  the  work  was  never  tranflated.  He 
inveighs  very  much  againft  the  practice  of  turning 
cattle  at  once  into  a  large  trad  of  grafs,  and  goes 

on - “  I  would  therefore  arrange  the  lands  in 

fuch  a  manner,  that  each  ox  fhould  have  an  acre  to 
himfelf,  of  which  he  would  eat  all  the  herbage,  and 
none  be  wafted  :  In  this  manner,  I  would  divide, 
with  flakes  only,  or  with  herdles  funk  enough  to 
Hand,  200  acres  of  pafture,  for  inftance,  into  200 
regular  pieces  of  an  acre  each,  which  I  would 
deftine  for  the  nounfhment  of  the  fame  number  of 
oxen. 

In  this  method  the  animals  will  not  fpoil  the 
herbage,  which  they  feed  fucceflively,  but  it  will 

fhoot  again  without  being  trampled  upon  : - 1 

conftruft  two  hundred  moveable  folds  fixed  on 
timbers,  each  with  four  fmall  wheels,  the  whole 
three  toifes  long,  and  twTo  broad  ;  the  fides  armed 
with  many  ftakes  let  into  the  beams  of  the  folds, 
of  a  greater  length  than  the  pofts.  Thefe  ftakes 
fecure  the  fold  from  all  the  efforts  of  the  oxen  on 
either  fide.  I  affign  the  care  of  fifty  folds,  and 
their  beafts,  to  a  domeftic,  four  being;  fufficient 

for  the  whole.- - After  this  preparation,  I  buy  in 

April  200  lean  oxen,  and  fhut  one  into  each  fold, 

I  then  proceed  to  meafure  out  fix  toifes  of  grafs  for 
him,  which  I  am  fure  he  will  eat  without  having 
time  to  fpoil.  When  he  has  nearly  eaten  all  the 
furface  of  his  firft  divifion,  I  give  him  a  frefh  one, 
and  continue  that  method  fo  that  the  beaft  has 
never  occafion  to  move  backward  to  find  food, 

obferving 
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obferving  to  move  the  folds  in  parallel  lines,  length¬ 
ways  of  the  acre. - An  acre  contains  one  hun¬ 

dred  fquare  perches  of  twenty  two  feet  each.  I 
may  therefore  move  the  folds  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty  times  in  the  whole  length  before  I  re¬ 
turn.  I  fuppofe  for  the  nourifhment  of  an  ox, 

I  muft  make  fixteen  removals  of  nine  foot  each  in 
front,  and  there  will  then  remain  but  little  her¬ 
bage  in  the  padure ;  In  this  cafe,  a  whole  acre 
lafts  a  month.  This  time  will  certainly  fuffice  for 
the  grafs  fhooting  again :  In  two  and  an  half,  the 
ox  will  be  fat  enough  to  fell,  I  may  therefore  from 
the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  Oftober  fat 
two  oxen  upon  the  fame  acre  of  pafture,  or  upon 
the  two  hundred,  four  hundred  oxen.  A  lean  ox 
cods  from  £.  3  :  5  *- ,  to  £.  3 :  10:  o  *  at  mod,  and 
fells  fat,  for  at  lead  £.5:5.-)-  I  will  fuppofe 
however,  that  he  fetches  but  £.  4:7:6,  there  yet 
remains  17  s.  6d.  profit  per  ox,  and  £.  175,  upon 
my  fird  purchafe  of  200.  In  July  I  buy  200  frtfh 
ones  which  yield  me  the  fame  profit  at  Alllaints,  I 
am  therefore  at  the  end  of  the  dimmer  £.  350  in 
profit.  I  deduct  half  this  fum  for  the  wages  and 
board  of  lervants,  and  the  condrudtion  of  the  folds 
which  I  reckon  at  5  s.  3  d.  each,  as  the  wood  is  on 
thefpot*,  I  therefore  find  the  neat  profit  of  the 
fird  year  to  be  £.  17  f°r  expences  of  buying 
and  felling,  are  furely  difcounted  in  valueing  the 

fat  oxen  fo  low  as  £.  4  :  7  :  6. - ” 

I  take  this  to  be  one  of  the  mod  ridiculous 
pieces  of  hufbandry  that  ever  fell  from  the  pen  of 
a  fchemer.  Workmanfhip  mud  be  very  cheap  in 
France  to  condrudt  fuch  machines  for  5  s.  3d.  each 
— land  mud  be  extravagantly  good  that  will  fat 
two  oxen  on  one  acre,  fuch  mud  be  worth  20  s.  an 
acre,  but  if  called  only  10  s.  there  will  according 

*  From  75  to  8cbivres.  f  120. 

to 
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to  this  fcheme,  remain  only  £.  75  profit  on  20 o 
acres,  which  might  be  gained  twenty  other  ways 
But  how  are  the  beafts  to  have  water  ?  None  will 
*  at  without — fo  ten  thoufand  ponds,  one  for  each 
nine  foot  divifion  mult  be  dug !  What  abfurdity  ! 
Nothing  in  this  would  be  furprizing  in  a  namelefs 
elTay,  but  it  is  wrote  by  M.  de  Lar^e,  who  teTlfus 

WJemheJllVeS~gIVeS  chaPter  and  verfe— has  been 
a  hulbandman  there  twenty  years !  There  lies  the 

wonder.  In  another  place  he  tells  us  from  his 
experience,  that  the  fertility  of  earth  encreafes  in 
proportion  to  the  depth  we  dig.  What  wonderful 
lertility  mull  there  be  at  the  center  of  the  globe  ! 

L  E  B  E  U  F. 

.  H‘s  differtations,  which  are  numerous,  concern- 
ing  the  hiftory  of  France,  are  valuable.' 

L  e  n  t  o  t. 

Madame.  1.  Trois  .nouveaux  Contes  de  Fees" 
i2mo.  1735.  ’ 

2.  Hiftoire  de  Mademoifelle  de  Salens,  nmo 
2  vols.  1 740. 


Lisle. 

One  of  (he  ableft  and  mod  noted  geographers  of 

France:  No  maps  are  more  valuable  than  his 
He  wrote, 

1.  Memoires  pour  fervir  a  i’hiftoire  de  I’Aftrono- 
mie,  410.  2  vols.  , 


2.  Avertiflement  aux  aftronomes  fur  I’eclinfe  dn 

Soleil  du  25  Juiilet  1748.  4to. 

3.  Explication  de  deux  cartes  qui  reprefen  ten  t  li 

meme  eclipfe  traduit  de  Lowitz,  4to.  17480 

4.  Lettres  fur  les  tables  Aftronomiques  de  M 

Halley,  12  mo.  1750. 1 2 3  4 5 

5.  Explication  de  la  carte  des  nouvelles  decoti- 

veries  au  Nord  de  la  Merdufud,  4to.  17/^2; 

C\  Aver- 
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6.  Avertiffement  aux  aftronomes  fur  le  paflage  de 

Mercure  au-devant  du  foleil,  4to.  1743. 

7.  Nouvellcs  Carres  des  decouvertes  de  l’Amiral 

de  Font,  410.  1753. 

8.  Recherche  du  lieu  du  Cie],  ou  la  comcte  doit 

paroitre,  1758. 

L  O  I  S  E  A  U. 

Mademoifelle .  Known  by  her  La  Rofe  •  Sanho  • 
and  Epitre  a  Egle.  * 

Louis  XV.  King  of  France, 

Cours  des  principaux  fleuves  et  rivieres  de 
rEurope. 

The  works  of  Kings  and  Ladies  lhauld  be 
exempt  from  criticifm. 


Liston. 

Of  Scotland .  He  is  the  author  of  a  Letter  enti- 
tuled,  Oblervations  fur  les  Progres  d’A^ricuIrure 
et  des  Manufactures.  It  contains  an  endeavour  to 
prove  why  manufatures  flourifh  fo  greatly  in  Bri- 
tain,  without  being  of  prejudice  to  Agriculture. 
Qu.  If  the  fad  is  true  ? 


L  E  R  E  C  H  E. 

Memoire  fur  i’abus  du  fumier  dans  la  culture 
.les  Vignes.  I  his  is  a  fenfible  judicious  piece. 

Lueer  t. 

Mademoifelle.  Among  other  works,  fne  is  well 
known  by  the  following,  which  are  her  belt  pieces. 

1.  La  I  yrannie  des  Fees  detruites,  ou  Porigine  de 

la  machine  de  Mark,  rzmo. 

2.  Le  Kevenant,  i2mo. 

3.  La  Princefle  Lionnette  et  le  Prince  Coquerio 

12  mo.  1743. 

4*  La 
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4.  La  Princefie  Coque  d’c  le  Prince  Bon- 

bon,  i2mo.  1745. 

5.  Blancherofe,  conte,  nmo.  1751. 

6.  Amadis  dcs  Gaules  (reduits  a)  4  vols.  nmo. 

7.  Les  hauts  faits  d’Efplandian  (reduits  a)  2  vols. 

1 2  mo. 

8.  Leonille,  nouvelle,  12 mo.  2  vols.  1755. 

1 

Lussan. 

Mademoifelle.  Voluminous,  for  a  female  writer ; 
but  many  of  her  pieces  have  no  inconfiderable 
merit. 

1.  Fliftoire  de  la  Comtefle  de  Gondes,  nmo. 
.  2  vols.  1727  and  1752. 

2.  Anecdotes  de  la  Cour  de  Philippe  Augufte* 

nmo.  6  vols.  1733. 

3.  Les  Veillces  de  Theffalie,  1 2  mo.  4  vols. 

1741  • 

4.  Memoires  fecret  et  intrigues  de  la  Cour  de 

France  fous  Charles  VII.  nmo.  1741. 

5.  Anecdotes  de  la  Cour  de  Francois  I.  i2mo. 

3  vols.  1748. 

6.  Marie  d’Angleterre  Reine  Duchefle,  nmo. 

1 749* 

7.  Annales  galantes  de  la  Cour  d’Henri  II. 

nmo.  2  vols.  1749. 

8.  Mourat  et  Turquia,  hiftoire  Africaine,  12 mo. 

\  752- 

9.  Hiftoire  de  la  Vie  et  du  Regne  de  Charles 

VI.  Roi  de  France,  nmo.  8  vols.  1753. 

10.  Hiftoire  du  Regne  de  Louis  XI.  121110.  6  vols. 

1755- 

11.  La  Vie  du  brave  Grillon,  121110.  2  vols. 

M  A  B  L  V. 

A  moft  fenfible  and  ingenious  writer,  who 
throws  new  light  on  every  fubjedl  he  treats 
ot.  His  works  are  known  all  over  Europe. 

1.  Paral- 
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f  m.  ,  t|  * 

Tr.  Parallele  des  Romains  et  des  Franfois  par 
rapport  au  gouvernement,  12  mo.  2  vols. 

2.  Le  Droit  public  de  L’Europe,  12 mo.  2  vols; 

1 74^.  # 

3.  Obiervations  fur  les  Romains,  i2mo.  2  vols. 

I75I- 

4.  Obfervations  fur  les  Grecs^  iamo.  1749* 
The  two  laft  works  are  very  mafterly  ;  I  forbear 

making  particular  mention  of  the  obfervations  oil 
the  Romans,  as  it  is  translated  ;  but  as  thofe  on 
the  Greeks  are  not,  I  Shall  extrabl  a  paffage  from 
them,  which  will  convince  you  the  work  deferves 
to  be  read  in  all  languages.-^ — cc  Alexander  pafies 
into  Afia  with  30,000  infantry  and  5,000  horfe; 
Darius  is  vanquished,  Perfia  conquered  by  the 
arms  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  project  of  Phi- 
neverthelefs  unexecuted.  It  was  to  divert  the 
Greeks,  from  the  idea  of  the  lofs  of  their  liberty,  to 
remove  the  forces  which  could  alone  fupport  their 
daringnefs,  to  accuftom  them  to  obey,  in  feizing 
an  empire,  in  which  their  country  Should  find  it- 
felf  inclofed,  that  this  Prince  had  formed  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  carrying  the  war  into  Afia.  It  was,  on  the 
contrary,  for  the  dream  of  conqueft,  in  overturning 
every  thing,  and  eStablifhing  nothing,  that  his 
fon  threw  himfelf  upon  the  Empire  of  Darius* 
An  enterprize,  wife  in  the  hands  of  Philip,  be¬ 
comes  rafh  by  palling  to  thofe  of  Alexander. 
I  he  fir  ft  projefted  his  expedition  upon  joining  to 
his  own  forces  two  hundred  and  thirty  thouland 
Greeks,  which  would  have  given  him  a  certainty 
of  conquering  Darius,  and  of  enjoying  fuccefles 
more  durable  than  thofe  of  Agefilaus ;  for  after* 
being  poffefted  of  all  the  forces  of  the  Greeks,  he 
would  have  had  nothing  to  fear  from  any  revolt  at 
home.  The  lecond  commenced  his  conquefts  with 
a  moderate  army,  and  his  imprudence  is  yet  more 

Y  condemn- 
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condemnable  in  not  being  ignorant  that  his  power 
was  fufpefted  in  Grece,  and  that  the  Perfians 
might  eafily  have  gained  allies  to  give  his  arms  a 
formidable  diverfion.  In  effeft,  if  Darius  had 
been  poffdTed  of  firmnefs  enough  to  avoid  being 
confounded  at  the  temerity  of  Alexander,  if  he 
had  followed  the  wife  council  of  Mennon,  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  wife  politics  of  his  predeceffors,  in  fcatter- 
ing  plenty  of  money  among  the  Greeks,  and  arm¬ 
ing  thofe  troops  for  his  defence  which  his  enemy 
had  omitted  to  take  into  his  fervice,  it  would  then 
have  been  very  unlikely,  that  Alexander,  who  had 
entered  Afia  with  as  little  precaution  as  Agefilaus, 
fhould  have  had  better  fuccefs  :  the  one  had  been 
obliged  to  abandon  his  conquefts,  and  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  juft  hope  of  ruining  an  empire  which 
had  been  heretofore  fo  terrible  to  the  Greeks,  to 
return  to  the  defence  of  Sparta  ;  and  the  other 
would  likewife  have  been  forced  to  fly  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  his  own  kingdom. 

“  Not  fatisfied  with  the  monarchy  of  Cyrus,  he 
penetrates  into  India  :  meditates  the  conqueft  of 
Africa,  defigns  to  add  Spain  and  Gaul  to  his  do¬ 
minion,  travel fe  the  Alps,  and  re-enter  Macedonia, 
through  Italy  conquered  ;  this  was  removing  pro- 
digioufly  the  views  of  Philip,  and  fubftituting  no¬ 
thing  reafonable  in  their  room.  What  are  we  to 
think  of  conquefts,  whole  only  objedt  was  to  ra¬ 
vage  the  earth?  What  name  ought  we  to  give  a 
conqueror,  who  looks  for  ever  forwards,  but  never 
turns  his  eyes  behind  him,  marching  with  the 
blind  impetuofity  of  a  torrent,  rufhing  in  one  mo¬ 
ment,  difappearing  the  next,  and  leaving  nothing 
but  ruin  behind  him  ?  What  had  Alexander  to 
hope?  What  did  he  in  favour  of  Macedonia? 
Did  he  know  that  grandeur  ought  not  to  be  fleet¬ 
ing;  that  conquefts  fo  rapid,  fo  extenfive,  and  fo 
difproportioned  to  the  Macedonian  forces,  could 
(j  not 
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1'ibt  be  preserved  ?  If  he  was  ignorant  of*  truths  fo 
common,  it  he  could  not  djftinguifh  the  refource3 
and  aim  o f  his  father’s  politicks,  this  liero  mult 
have  an  undsrltanding  not  much  enlightened  :  On 
the  conti ary,  it  nothing  efcaped  his  penetration, 
out  nevertheless  did  not  moderate  his  defires,  he 
was  a  fury  deferving  the  hatred  of  all  mankind! 

“  Darius  having  offered  Alexander  fix  thoufand 
talents,  and  the  halt  of  his  empire,  Parmenio 
thought  it  unwife  to  reject  inch  a  propofal,  I  would 
except  it,  find  he,  if  I  was  Alexander ;  and  I  aljo,  re¬ 
plied  Alexander ,  if  I  was  Parmenio.  This  aniwer 
lo  little  fenfible  lias  been  admired,  becaufe  it  dif- 
Played  the  whole  character  of  Alexander,  and 
proved  that  his  courage,  and  his  ambition  were 
without  bounds.  Philip  would  have  thought  with 
Parmenio,  and  he  would  have  made  a  peace  with 
Darius.  Mailer  of  one  half  of  Afia,  he  would 
nave  laboured  for  the  glory  and  benefit  of  the 
Macedonians.  He  would  have  made  himfelf 
feared  and  refpeded  by  the  Greeks,  by  envelop¬ 
ing  them  with  his  power.  In  one  word  he  would 
nave  founded- a  great  empire,  and  in  eftabliflfino-  a 
conftant  order,  in  the  different  provinces  of  his 
dominion,  he  would  have  left  his  fucceffors  in  a 
itate  ot  preserving  and  extending  his  conquefts. 

!!  WC  draw  j.he.two  Pnnces,  of  whom  I  fpeak, 
mto  this  point  of  view,  we  Shall  remark,  a  ftran^e 
di'proportion  between  them.  In  Philip  I  fccA 
po  itician  Superior  to  all  events,  and  formed  to 

govern  mankind.  i  Fortune  could  not  to  him  op- 

pofc  obkaclcs  which  he  had  not  forefeen,  and 
which  he  did  not  lurmount  by..', is  wifdom,  his 
patience,  his  courage,  or  his  activity  ;  I  difeover  a 
valt  genius  in  all  the  enterprises  he  projeded 
'v  ich  yield  to  each  other  1b  nnmul  an  affiltance 
Whatever  he  executes  is  always  a  confluence  of 
fomething  already  done;  and  a  preparation  for 
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Something  that  ought  naturally  to  follow.  In. 
Alexander  1  fee  an  extraordinary  warrior,  whofe 
rafh  and  impatient  courage,  if  I  may  ufe  the  ex- 
prelllon,  cuts  at  once  the  gordian  knot  which 
Philip  would  have  untied.  The  excefs  of  all  his 
qualities,  furpafies  reafon,  and  makes  him  appear 
o  rear,  becaufe  he  occafions  others  to  confider  more 
the  weaknefs  of  their  own  charaCteis  *,  inftead  or 
not  being  furprized  at  lo  rare  a  phenomenon,  we 
give  him  nothing  but  admiration.”  # 

r.  Principes  ties  Negociations,  pour  fervir  d  in¬ 
troduction  au  droit  public  de  1  Europe, 

t2  mo. 

6.  Lettres  fur  l’Opera. 

M  A  R  C  E  T. 

Eflai  fur  la  maniere  de  conferver  les  Bleds. 
Bern  Memoirs,  1763,  vol.  3d. 

Mac  q_u  e  r. 

His  works  are  truly  experimental  :  the  greateft 
praife  that  can  be  given  them. 

Elemens  de  Chymie  theorique,  i2ino.  1749- 

2.  Elemens  de  Chymie  pratique,  nmo.  2  vols. 

1 75 1 . 

3.  Plan  d’un  cours  de  Chymie. 

M  a  1  R  A  N. 

A  philofophical  author,  whofe  works  not  only 
do  credit  to  himlelf,  but  are  ot  importance  in  the 
■  general  eftimation  of  his  country’s  literary  ment. 
Moft  of  his  pieces  are  well  known. 

1.  Differtation  fur  la  caufe  de  la  lumiere  des 

Phofphores  et  des  Nodliluques,  nmo. 

2.  Differtation  fur  la  glace,  r2mo.  1719.  and 

1749. 
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3.  Diffcrtation  fur  les  variations  du  Barometre, 

i2mo.  1715. 

4.  Lettre  a  M.  l’abbe  Bignon  fur  la  nature  des 

Vaiffeaux,  4 to.  1728. 

5.  Traite  phylique  et  hiftorique  de  l’Aurore 

boreale,  qto.  1  733.  and  1754. 

6.  Lettre  a  M.  Cramer  fur  fon  Mcmoire  fur  le 

mouvement  diurne  de  la  terre. 

7.  Differtation  fur  les  forces  rnotrices  des  corps, 

12  mo.  1741. 

8.  Lettre  a  Madame  du  Chatelet  fur  la  queftion 

des  forces  vives,  12  mo.  1741. 

9.  Eloges  des  Academiciens  de  l’academie  des 

fciences,  morts  en  17 41,  1743,  and  1747. 
1 2  mo. 

10.  Lettre  a  M.  Cramer  fur  le  Son,  i2ino. 

1 1.  Lettres  au  P.  Parrenin,  4to. 

Mallet. 

Very  well  known  for  his  Hiftoire  de  Danemarc, 
4to.  a  mod  ufeful  work,  but  not  yet  finifhed. 
PI  is  Monumens  de  la  Mythologie,  et  furtout  de 
la  Poefie  des  Celtes,  4to.  1756.  is  a  work  of  equal 
merit. 


M  A  R  I  E  T  T  E. 

His  works  are  many  of  them  judicious,  mod 
of  them  very  ufeful,  and  well  known. 

1.  Lettre  a  M.  le  Comte  de  Caylus,  1  730. 

2.  Defcription  abregce  de  l’pglife  de  S.  Pierre 

de  Rome,  12 mo.  1738. 

3.  La  Vie  de  Leonard  de  Vinci,  avec  le  recueil 

de  tetes  de  caractere  et  de  charges,  4to. 

I73°V 

4.  Defcription  fommaire  des  deffeins  et  pierres 

gravees  du  cabinet  de  M.  Crozat,  8vo. 

1741. 
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£.  Defcription  des  Tableaux  du  Cabinet  de  M\ 
Beyer  d’Eguilles,  d’Aix  en  Provence,  folio. 
2  vols.  1745. 

6.  La  derniere  edition  du  cours  d’Architedlure 

qui  comprcnd  les  ordres  de  Vignoles  avec  le 
cofnmentaire  de  d’Aviler,  410.  1750. 

7.  Traice  hiftorique  des  Pierres  gravees  avec 

fthiftoire  des  Graveurs,  et  une  Bibliotheque 
hiftorique  et  critique  des  Ouvrages  fur  les 
Pierres  Gravees,  folio,  2  vols.  1750. 

8.  Defcription  fommaire  des  ftatues,  figures, 

buftes,  vafes  et  autres  morceaux  de  Sculp¬ 
ture,  provenants  du  Cabinet  de  M.  Crozat, 
8vo.  1750. 

g.  Defcription  de  Paris  par  Germain  Brice, 
i2mo.  the  three  fir  ft  vols.  1752. 
so.  Abregee  des  Vies  des  Peincres, 

M  A  R  I  G  N  Y. 

1.  Hiftoire  du  douzieme  fiecle,  izmo,  5  vols. 

2,  Hiftoire  des  Revolutions  de  l’empire  des 

Arabes  fous  le  gouvernernem  des  Cables, 
1 2mo.  4  vols.  i  750. 

M  A  R  1  V  A  U  X. 

In  the  eafy  entertaining  and  agreeable  clafs  of 
compofition,  which  depends  on  a  lively  imagina¬ 
tion,  this  writer  is  one  of  the  foremoft  in  France, 
fl is  name  has  been  long  known  over  all  Europe. 

1.  Les  Effets  furprenans  de  la  fympathie,  12  mo. 

2  vols.  1  713.  11 

2.  L’Homere  travefti,  cu  I’lliade  en  vers  burlef- 

ques,  i2mo,  2  vols.  1716. 

3.  Le  Spectateur  Francois,  12 mo.  2  vols.  1722 

and  1752, 

4.  Le  Philofophe  indigent,  ouvrage  periodiquCj 

i2tno.  2  vols.  1727. 

5.  La  Vie  de  Marianne,  rzrno. 


4  vols.  1734* 


6.  Le  Payfan  parvenu,  12 mo.  1 735- 
y.  Pharfamon  011  les  nouvelles  folies  romanefqnes, 
1  2 mo.  2  vols.  1 737. 

His  Theatrical  pieces  are  contained  in  6  vols. 
1 2  mo. 


Marmontel. 

A  writer  whofe  rifing  reputation  bids  fair  for 
ranking  him  among  the  firft  authors  of  France,  in 
the  entertaining  File — in  the  lighter  regions  of 
poetry,  tales,  and  the  criticifm  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages. 

j.  L’Obfervateur  Litteraire,  i2mo.  1746. 

2.  Preface  to  the  Henriade  of  M.  Voltaire. 

3.  La  boucle  de  cheveux  enlevee,  poeme  traduit 

de  Pope,  12 mo.  1746. 

4.  L’Etabliffement  de  l’ecole  Royale  militairc, 

poeme,  8vo.  1751. 

5.  Vers  fur  la  Maladie,  et  la  convalefcence  de 

Monfeigneur  le  Dauphin,  4to.  1752. 

6.  Many  articles  in  the  Encyclopoedia,  and  nu¬ 

merous  ones  in  the  Mercure,  which  he  for 
fome  time  diredled. 

7.  Poetique  Fran^oife,  8vo.  3  vols.  1763.  This 

work  is  a  very  valuable  critical  treatife,  on 
every  fpecies  of  poetry  ^  in  many  initances 
the  rules  and  limits  are  in  the  flridlnefs  of 
the  French  tafte,  but  it  neverthelefs  contains 
a  great  variety  of  very  lively  and  judicious 
remarks,  and  is  extremely  well  wrote. 

8.  Contes  Moraux,  121110.  4  vols. 

p.  Les  Charmes  de  L’Etude,  annexed  to  the 
Contes  Moraux.  The  following  extract 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  M.  Marmontel’s 
poetry,  and  at  the  fame  time  contains  a 
lively  fentiment  (whether  juft  or  not,  judge 
on  a  well  known  point  of  criticifm. 

Y4 
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J-entends  Boileau  qui  s’ecrie  :  O  blafpheme  ! 
Louer  Le  Tafie !  .  .  .  Oui,  Le  Tafie  lui-meme, 
Laifions  Boileau  tacher  d’etre  amufant, 

Et  pour  railon  donner  un  mot  plaifant. 

Quoi  de  plus  doux,  de  plus  vif,  de  plus  male 
Que  ce  Poe  me,  objet  de  fes  mepris  ? 

Je  fpai,  Virgile,  admirer  tes  ecrits; 

Troye  et  Carthage,  et  la  rive  infernale, 

Les  pleurs  d’Evandre,  et  la  mort  d’Euriale 
Sont  des  Tableaux  dont  je  fens  tout  le  prix  : 
Didon  fur-tout  n’eut  jamais  de  rivale. 

Mais  que  le  Tafie  a  bien  mieux  exprime 
Cet  heroifme  ebauche  par  Homere! 

Que  d’un  pinceau  plus  ner,  plus  anime, 

II  nous  a  peint  la  Fiete  fincere, 

La  grandeur  fimple,  et  la  fageffe  auflere, 

Et  la  valeur  qui  connoit  le  danger, 

Et  la  fureur  qui  s’aveugle  elle-meme 

Et  la  jeuneffe  ardente  a  le  plonger 

Dans  les  plaifirs  qu’elle  craint  et  qu’elle  aime, 

Et  la  vertu  qui  la  vient  degager  ! 

Mais  toi,  \  irgile,  aux  plus  beaux  jours  dq 
monde 

Dans  le  berceau  des  plus  grands  des  humains, 
Dans  cette  Rome  en  heros  fi  feconde, 

Qui  choifis-tu  pour  Fere  des  Romains  ? 

Ce  n’eft  pas  tout  que  d’aller  fonder  Rome  : 

Ce  grand  deffein  demandoit  un  grand  homme? 
Compare  Enee  a  ce  heros  briilant, 

A  ce  Renaud,  fi  tendre  et  li  vaillant. 

CJn  foible  amour  eft  doucereux  et  fade  ; 

Mais  dans  fa  force  il  eft  beau  genereux, 

Touchant  fur-tout  quand  il  eft  malheureux : 

Si  fa  colere  a  fait  une  Iliade, 

L’Amour  e ft- i  1  moins  Her,  moins  dano-ereux. 

7  o 

|0.  Apologie  du  Theatre,  ou  Analyfe  de  la  Let- 
tre  de  M.  Rouficau  Citoyen  de  Geneve  a 
Me  D’Alembert,  au  fujet  des  Spectacles. 

11.  An- 


■- 
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i  1 ,  Annette  et  Lubin,  Paftorale  mife  en  vers.,1 
8vo.  1762. 

12.  Lucan’s  Pharfalia,  tranflated  into  French, 

1 765; 

13,  Theatrical  Pieces. 

M  A  S  C  R  I  £  R. 

1.  He  tranflated  M.de  Thou’s  hiftory  into  French, 

in  conjundion  with  Mefirs.  Adam  and  Des- 
fontaines,  4to.  i6vols.  1733. 

2.  Defcription  de  l’Egypt  drefle  fur  les  Memoires 

de  M.  Maillet,  4to.  3735,  and  121110. 
2  vols. 

3.  La  Preface  des  Memoires  du  marquis  de 

Feuquires,  4to. 

4.  Hiftoire  general  des  Ceremonies  -de  tons  les 

Peuples,  folio,  7  vols.  1741.  in  conjundion 
with  the  Abbee  Banier. 

5.  Idee  du  Gouvernement  ancien  et  moderne  de 

PEgypt,  i2mo.  1743. 

6.  La  Refiource  et  le  Caprice  en  vers. 

7.  Editor  of  the  Hiftoire  de  Louis  XIV.  par 

Peliffon,  i2mo.  1759. 

8.  Oeuvres  de  Martial,  1754. 

9.  Les  Commentaires  de  Cefar,  tradudion,  r  2mo.’ 

1 755- 

M  a  s  s  u  E  T. 

H  is  Phyfical  works  are  numerous  and  fome  of 
them  in  efteem  ^  of  his  other  productions  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  beft. 

1.  Hiftoire  des  Rois  de  Pologne  et  des  Revolu- 

tions  arrivees  dans  ce  Royaume  depuis  le 
commencement  de  la  Monarchic  jufqu’a  pre- 
fent,  8vo.  3  vols.  1733.  and  5  vols.  1734. 

2.  Hiftoire  de  la  guerre  prefente,  contenant  tout 

ce  qui  s’eft  pafle  de  plus  important  en  Italic, 

&c. 
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&c.  avec  les  principaux  plans  des  Sieves 
et  des  Bataiiles,  8vo.  1735. 

3.  Hiftoire  de  la  derniere  Guerre  pour  fervir  de 
Suite  a  Fhiitoire  de  la  Guerre  prefente  avec 
la  vie  du  Prince  Eugene,  1 736.  Both 
thefe  works  in  5  vols.  1737. 

4*  Hiftoire  de  l’Empereur  Charles  VI.  &c. 
iimo.  2  vols.  1740. 

5*  Annales  d  Bfpagne  et  de  Portugal,  4to, 
4  vols.  et  8vo.  8  vols. 

6.  Elemens  de  la  Philofophie  moderne,  12 mo. 
2  vols.  1752. 

|M  AUPERTUIS. 

One  of  the  molt  celebrated  Mathematicians  of 
France,  the  merit  of  whofe  works  has  rendered 
them  known  all  over  Europe. 

I.  La  Figure  de  la  Terre  determinee  par  les  ob- 
fervationsde  Mefirs.de  Maupertuis,Clairaut, 
Camus,  le  Monnier  et  Outhier,  8vo.  1738. 
La  Mefure  d’un  degre  du  Meridien  en  France 
determinee  par  celle  de  M.  Picard  et  par  les 
oblervations  de  Meffrs.Clairaut,  Camus,  et  le 
Monnier,  8vo.  1740. 

3.  Difcours  fur  la  Parallaxe  de  la  Lame,  8vo. 

1 741* 

4.  Difcours  fur  la  figure  des  Aftres,  8vo.  1742. 

5.  Elemens  de  la  Geographic,  8vo.  1742. 

6.  Lettre  fur  la  comete,  i2mo.  1742. 

7.  Aftronomie  nautiquc,  ou  elemens  d’Aftrono- 

mie,  8vo.  1745. 

S.  DifiTertation  Phyfique  a  Foccafion  du  Negre 
blanc,  8vo.  1744. 

9.  Venus  Phyfique,  121110.  174 5, 

10.  EfTai  de  Cofmologie,  8vo. 

11.  Reflexions  fur  l’origine  des  Langues  et  la  fig- 

nification  des  mots,  121120. 


12.  Eflais 
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12.  Effais  de  Philofophie  Morale,  nmo.  1749, 

and  8  vo. 

13.  Lcttre  fur  le  Progres  des  Sciences,  12-mo.1 

1752. 

14.  Letrres,  nmo,  1 753. 

15.  Vertus  Phyfiques,  i2mo. 

16.  Difcours  Academiques,  8vo. 

Mazarelli. 

\ 

Mademoifelle.  Belt  known  by  her  Camedris, 
Conte,  i2mo.  1765, 

Massac. 

His  Oeconomical  writings  have  no  inconfidera- 
ble  merit. 

1.  Difcours  et  Memoires  relatifs  a  ^agriculture, 

121130.  I/63. 

2.  Lettre  a  M.  Dupleix  De  Bacquencourt. 

Mauvillon. 

1.  Hiftoire  du  Prince  Eugene,  12 mo.  5  vols. 

1740,  and  1745. 

2.  Hiftoire  de  la  derniere  guerre  de  Bohemc, 

1  amo.  2  vols.  1 745. 

3.  Remarques  fur  les  Germanifmes,  nmo. 

2  vols.  1751,  and  1 755. 

4.  Hiftoire  de  Frederic  Guillaume  I.  Roi  de 

Pruffe,  8vo.  2  vols. 

5.  Hiftoire  de  Czar  Peter  I. 

M  E  H  e  c  A  N. 

A  fenfible  and  ingenious  author,  vhole  works 
abound  with  judicious  remarks,  and  are  compoled 
in  an  agreeable  and  lively  ftile. 

1.  Difcours  lui  f adoption  des  arts  prononce  a 
Copenhague,  4to.  1751. 

2.  L’Epitre 
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2.  L’Epitre  dedicatoire  et  le  Programme  font 

de  M.  de  la  B. 

3.  L’Origine  des  Guebres,  ou  la  Religion  natu- 

relle  mife  en  adtion,  1751. 

4.  Confederations  fur  les  Revolutions  des  Arts, 

i2mo.  1755.  This  is  an  agreeable  little 
work,  very  well  wrote,  the  following  character  of 
Casfar,  I  have  translated  from  it  as  afpecimen; 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  beft  paffages  in  our  author’s 
writings. — “  It  is  rare  that  a  great  foul  is  united 
with  an  extreme  finejfe  of  mind.  The  fphere  in 
which  flie  moves,  is  too  vaft  for  the  power  of  di- 
flinguifhing  the  light  fhadowing  of  obje&s.  Be- 
fides  that  noble  confidence  which  gives  birth  to 
the  former  quality,  -makes  them  negleft  or  dif- 
dain  the  latter.  Alexander  and  Henry  IV.  fub- 
dued  all,  rather  by  the  force  of  their  courage,  and 
the  abundance  of  their  refources,  than  by  the 
fineffe  of  their  views. 

“  It  is  rare  that  political  abilities  are  proper  for 
defigns  extremely  elevated.  The  habit  of  dwel¬ 
ling  on  little  details,  weakens  the  mind  and  pre¬ 
vents  it  from  reaching  the  fpirit  of  affairs  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent.  Beftdes,  the  timidity  which  gives 
birth  to  this  quality,  deprives  the  mind  of  that 
daring  boldnefs  which  is  neceffary  for  the  effe&ing 
great  ftrokes.  Tiberius,  and  Lewis  XI.  were  the 
molt  able  politicians  of  their  times,  and  neither  of 
thefe  princes  performed  any  thing  great. 

“  It  is  rare  that  extreme  prudence  is  joined  to 
extreme  celerity.  Great  prudence  would  forefee 
every  thing,  and  for  that  purpofe  fcrupuloufiy  exa¬ 
mines  every  afpedt  an  affair  can  wear,  but  demand¬ 
ing  too  much  time  frequently  lofes  the  moment  of 
adtion.  Fabius  faved  Rome,  becaufe  Rome  found 
itfelf  in  one  of  thofe  fingular  cafes  where  it  could 
only  be  faved  by  flownefs.  Some  years  fooner  or 
later,  Fabius  would  have  loft  it.  Philip  the  II. 

was 

% 
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was  yet  more  prudent ;  and  his  tardinefs  made 
him  negledt  England,  and  lofe  France. 

«  Caefarwas  the  manof  the  whole  world,  in  whom 
all  thefe  different  qualities  were  molt  united.  His 
vaft  genius  embraced  all  forts  of  affairs;  his  fu- 
blime  views  attained  the  molt  elevated.  His  pe¬ 
netration  difeovered  every  connection ;  his  fineffe 
for  ever  diftinguifhed  appearance  from  reality : 
his  imagination  glanced  at  the  means  :  his  fore¬ 
fight  calculated  all  refources :  his  difeernment 
ever  chofe  the  belt  fide;  and  his  activity 
executed  all  with  a  celerity  that  was  prodi¬ 
gious.  A  prodigal  citizen:  An  adroit  caballer: 
a  fupple  candidate  ;  a  fa&ious  tribune  ;  a  dreaded 
fenator ;  an  adored  conful ;  the  molt  intrepid  lol- 
dier  in  his  army,  and  the  greateft  captain  in  the 
world  r  in  the  city,  in  the  camp,  he  moved  all ;  he 
animated  all ;  he  projected  all;  he  attempted  all ; 
he  executed  all.” 

5.  Lett  re  a  M.  *  *  *  *  fur  Y  An  ne'e  Litteraire,  et 

en  particulier  fur  la  feuille  du  1 1  May, 

1755,  1 2mo. 

6.  Pieces  fugitives,  extraites  des  oeuvres  de  M. 

1755.  1 2  mo. 

7.  Hiftoire  du  Marquis  de  Terville,  nmo. 

1756. 

8.  Hiltoire  d’Euphranor,  tiree  des  Lettres 

d’Afpafie,  traduites  du  Grec,  121110.  2  vols. 


M  I  R  A  B  E  A  u. 


Marquis  de.  A  molt  celebrated  writer  on  the 
importance  of  Agriculture,  and  rural  Oeconomi- 
ques  :  A  true  citizen  of  the  world,  who  employs 
his  pen  under  a  government  the  1110ft  arbitrary, 
on  fubjedts  the  moft  important  to  nations  the  molt 
free. 

1.  Memoire  concernant  l’utilite  des  Etats  Pro- 
vinciaux,  12  mo.  1750. 


2.  Me- 
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2.  Memoires  fur  les  Etats  Provinciaux,  i2mo; 

*  75o. 

3-  Examen  des  poefies  facrees  de  M.  de  la 

Franc,  12  mo. 

d-*  Reponle  du  Correfpondant  a  fon  Banquier. 

5.  L’Ami  des  Hommes,  i2ino.  8  vols.  1761. 

6.  1  heorie  de  l’lmpot,  i2mo.  1761. 

7.  Memoire  adreffe  a  la  Societe  de  Berne,  1760. 

1 2  mo.  7 

8.  Memoire  pour  concourir  au  prix,  nmo. 

1761. 

Montes  q^u  i  e  u„ 

Tins  author  was  moft  indubitably  one  of  the 
greateft  politicians  the  world  ever  knew.  ITis  im¬ 
mortal  L’Efprit  des  Loix,  merits  prodigious  praifes 
but  I  am  a  little  fufpicious  that  it  wilfnot  in  a  £ 
tuic  be  efteemed  in  that  cxceffive  manner,  in 
which  it  has  been  received  in  the  prefent.  There 
is  no  country  in  Europe  where  a  work  extraordi- 
naiily  good,  is  fo  amazingly  puffed  oif  as  in  France , 
This  difpofition  when  it  works  on  grounds  of  real 
merit,  forces  appiaufe  from  all  Europe,  in  a  tone 
rather  higher  than  the  natural.  Many  very  ra¬ 
tional  and  ftrong  objections  have  been  made  to  the 
deductions  of  M.  de  Montelquieu,  but  the  clamour 
and  deteftation  which  arofe  againil  the  authors 
feem  to  have  taken  from  the  world  all  pretence  of 
elpying  the  leaft  fpeck  of  a  fault.  One  of  his 
greateit  eulogitts  has  declared,  that  he  is  rather  a 

poet  tnan  a  philofopher- - which  fentiment  will 

by  and  by  become  general,  and  will  not  end  in  an 
advance  of  his  reputation.  I  would  not  be  under- 
ftood  to  have  a  light  idea  of  the  merit  of  the 
lEfprit  des  Loix.  I  think  it  an  admirable  work, 
but  1  cannot  think  it  at  prefent  rated  only  to  its 
real  merit.  All  Europe  knows  the  language  of 
the  french,  in  regard  to  the  Henriade — it  was 

adopted 
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adopted  at  firft,  but  time  lias  made  no  inconfidera- 
ble  attack  on  the  general  reputation  of  that  Poem. 
And  the  time  will  come,  when  it  will  never  be  feen 
but  in  the  hands  of  a  frenchman,  and  in  his,  not 
with  any  great  admiration — However,  it  muft  be 
allowed  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
the  two  performances  in  merit. 

Mont. 

Beft  known  by  his, 

1.  Memoires  hiftoriques  fur  la  Louifiane,  12  mo; 

*753- 

2.  Hiftoire  et  commerce  des  colonies  Angloifes 

dans  PAmerique  Septentrionale,  12  mo. 

1 7p59 

3.  Effai  fur  PEtat  du  Commerce  d’Angleterre, 

i2mo.  2  vols.  1755. 

M  0  N  T  G  O  N. 

1.  Recueil  de  Lettres  et  Memoires,  nmo,  1732; 

2.  Menv  wes  contenant  les  Negotiations  dont  il 

a  ete  charge  fous  le  miniftere  du  Cardinal  de 
Flcury,  nmo.  8  vols.  1748,  and  1751. 

Mniszech. 

.  Le  Comte  de .  A  patriotic  nobleman,  who  left 
his  own  country  to  gain  in  others  a  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  Agriculture.  His  Lettre  a  la  Societe 
ceconornique.  de  Berne,  offering  a  prize  for  the 
beft  Differtation  on  the  Spirit  of  Legiflation  rela¬ 
tive  to  Agriculture,  Population,  &V.  &c.  is  greatly 
praife  worthy;  his  Memoire  fur  la  Culture  des  Pom- 
mes  de  Terre,  et  leurs  ufages:  and  his  Effai  fur 
lesTourb es,  are  practical  and  fen fi ble:  They  are 
both  in  the  Berne  Memoires. 


L 
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M  I  C  H  E  L  ll 

His  Lettre  fur  les  Qbfervations  a  faire  des  Va¬ 
riations  dans  l’Atmofphere,  is  a  very  judicious  and 
fenfible  effay. 

M  o  R  L  I  E  R  E. 

Chevalier  de  la.  His  Angola,  hiftoire  Indienne, 
j  2 mo.  2  vols.  1746,  is  in  the  tafte  of  thofe  of  M. 
de  Crebillon,  but  not  equal,  except,  in  indecency. 

M  o  u  H  Y. 

Chevalier  de. 

1.  Le  Repertoire,  a  periodical  work,  12  mo, 

1 73  5. 

2.  La  Payfanne  parvenue,  12 mo.  4  vols.  1735. 

3.  Memoires  pollhumes  du  comte  de  *  *  *  *  a- 

vant  fa  retraite,  8vo.  1735. 

4.  Le  Demele  Survenu  entre  le  Payfan  parvenu, 

et  la  Payfanne  parvenue,  12 mo.  1735. 

5.  Lamekis,  ou  les  voyages  extraordinaires  d’un 

Egyptien  dans  la  terre  interieure,  nmo, 
2  vols.  1735. 

6.  Memoires  du  marquis  de  Fieux,  nmo. 
4  vols.  1735. 

Paris,  ou  le  Mentor  a  la  mode,  8vo.  2  vols. 
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8.  Le  Merite  venge,  ou  Converfations  fur  divers 
ecrits  modernes,  nmo.  1736. 

5.  La  Mouche,  ou  les  avantures  de  Bigand, 

1 2 mo.  4  vols.  1737* 

o.  Nouveaux  motifs  de  converfion,  nmo.  17 3$; 
Memoires  d’ Anne  Marie  de  Moras  Comteflc 
de  Courbon,  4  vols.  12 mo.  1739- 
12.  Mille  et  tine  faveur,  nmo.  8  vols.  1748. 
n,  Vie  de  Chime ne  de  Spinelli,  i2ino.  2  vols. 

*738- 


1 1 


14.  L’Art 
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?4*  L*Art  de  la  Toilette,  121m 

15.  Lettre  d’un  Genois  a  fon  Correlpondant  a 

Amfterdam,  12  mo.  1747. 

16.  Memoires  d’un  Fille  de  Qualite  qui  ne  s’elt 

pas  retiree  du  Monde,  12 mo.  4  vols. 

17.  Le  Mafque  de  Fer,  i2mo.  2  vols.  1750. 

18.  Tablettes  dramatiques,  contenant  l’Abreo-e  de 

l’hiftoire  du  Theatre  Francois,  8vo.  1752. 

19.  Memoires  de  mademoilelle  de  *  *. 

20.  Memoires  de  madame  de  Villenemours, 

1 2  mo. 

/ 

21.  La  Repertoire  de  tons  les  ouvrages  relies  au 

Theatre  Francois,  1753. 

22.  Les  Delices  du  Sentiment,  121110.  6  vols. 

J753- 

23.  Lettres  du  Commandeur  de  *  *  *  niade- 

moifelle  de  *  *  *  *,  12 mo.  2  vols.  17  co 
Editor.  7  J' 

24.  Memoires  du  marquis  dc  Benavidez,  12 mo. 

4  vols.  1754. 

25.  L’Amante  Anonyme,  i2mo.  1 7:5. 

26.  Le  Financier,  i2mo.  1760. 

Neel. 

Among  other  works  not  equal  to  them,  he  is 
known  by  the  following. 

1.  Voyage  de  Paris  a  St.  Cloud,  par  mer  et  par 

terre,  12  mo.  175T. 

2.  Hilloire  du  marechal  de  Saxe,  12:110.  3  vols. 

!752. 

3.  Hiltoire  de  Louis  d’Orleans,  due  d’Orleans 

mort  en  1752. 

N  I  V  E  R  N  o  I  s. 

M.  le  due  de.  His  Reflexions  fur  le  Genie 
dTJorace,  de  Defpreaux  et  de  Rondeau,  in  the  ill 

volume 
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volume  of  the  Montauban  Memoirs,  is  a  fenfible 
eifay/ 

N  o  l  1  N. 

Beil  known  by  his  Effai  fur  l’Agriculture  mo- 
derne,  12  mo.  1  755. 

* 

N  O  L  L  E  T. 

An  Experimental  Philofopher,  whofe  works  are 
well  known  all  over  Europe.  His  pieces  on  Elec¬ 
tricity,  are  reckoned  the  belt  that  ever  were  pu- 

bliihed. 

1.  Idee  d’un  cours  de  Phyfique  experimentale, 

121110.  *  7  3  8 . 

2.  Lemons  de  Phyfique  experimentale,  i2mo, 

5  vols.  1748. 

3.  Eifai  fur  FEledtricite  des  corps,  12  mo.-  1 747- 

4.  Recherches  fur  les  caufes  particulieres  des 

Phenomenes  eledtriques,  121110.  1749. 

5.  Lettre  fur  FEledtrieite,  12 mo.  1753. 

6.  Oratio  habita  cum  primum  Phyficas  Experi- 

mentalis  Curfum  Profeffor  a  Rege  inftitutus 
aufpicaretur  in  Rege  Navarra,  1753. 

7.  Difcours  fur  les  dilpofitions  et  les  qualites 

qu’il  faut  avoir  pour  faire  des  Progres  dans 
FEtude  de  la  Phyfique  experimentale  pour 
Fouverture  de  la  nouvelle  cede,  qto.  1753* 

Noel. 

His  memoir  upon  a  new  drill  plough  of  his 
invention,  read  to  the  Society  of  Chaalons  iur- 
Marne,  deferves  attention  tor  one  excellency  ; 
viz.  it  coirs  but  fix  livres  more  than  a  common 

plough. 


Olivet. 
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Olivet. 

A  very  voluminous  writer:  but  his  works  are 
good  as  well  as  numerous.  The  following  are  the 
moft  noted  pieces  of  his  own  compofing. 

1.  Continuation  de  l’Hiltoire  de  l’Academie  par 

Peliffon,  i2mo.  1730. 

2.  Traite  de  la  Profodie  Francoife,  121110.  1736. 

P  A  R  F  A  I  C  T. 

1.  Hiftoire  du  Theatre  Francois  depuis  fon  ori- 

ginejuiqu’  a  prefent,  12 mo.  15  vols.  1734. 

2.  Memoires  pour  fervir  a  l’hiftoire  des  Specta¬ 

cles  de  la  Foire,  [2mo.  2  vols.  1743. 

3.  Hiftoire  de  Pancicn  Theatre  Italien,  12 mo. 

1 753- 

4*  Dictionnaire  des  Theatres  de  Paris,  iamo. 
6  vols.  1  756. 


P  A  G  £  R  I  E. 

Beit  known  for  his  Mcmoire  fur  les  Plantations, 
et  femis  de  bois  dans  les  plaines  de  la  haute  Cham¬ 
pagne,  which  is  a  patriotic  and  judicious  piece. 

P  ATT  E. 

.  A  wcli  known  Archited,  the  works  for  which  he 
2s  ranked  here  are, 

1.  La  nouvelle  edition  des  Oeuvres  d'Architec- 

ture  de  M.  Boffrand,  folio,  17^3. 

2.  Diicours  fur  l’Architedure,  8vo.  i754. 

3.  Liudes  d  Architedure  de  France  et  d’ltalie, 

4to.  1755* 

4-  Monumens  eriges  en  France  a  la  gloire  de 
Louis  XV.  folio.  1764. 


^  2 


PCCQUET. 
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Pec  q_u  e  t  . 

Befides  fome  tranflations  from  the  Italian,  poets 
—he  has  wrote, 

1.  Penfees  fur  Phomme,  8vo.  1738. 

2.  Diicours  fur  Pemploi  du  loifir,  8vo.  1739. 

3.  Parallelle  du  cceur,  de  l’efprit,  et  du  bon  fens, 

8  vo.  1740. 

4.  Loix  Foreftieres  de  France,  4to.  2  vols. 

1 753* 

P  E  R  A  U. 

Befides  a  vaft  number  of  editions  of  others 
works,  which  fcarceiy  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  this 
catalogue,  he  is  the  author  of  Les  Vies  des  Hom¬ 
ines  llluftres  de  la  France,  from  the  13th  to  the 
20th  volume. 

Pesselier. 

A  lively  and  agreeable  author,  whcfe  pieces, 
though  of  the  lighter  kind,  have  merit. 

ZD  Q  7  ,  ^ 

1.  Le  Glaneur  Francois,  121110.  3  vols.  1730. 

2.  Etrennes  d’un  jeune  Mule,  1739. 

3.  Oeuvres  de  Theatre,  8vo.  1740. 

4.  Lettre  fur  les  quatre  modeles  expofes  au  Sa¬ 

lon,  pour  le  Maufolee  du  Cardinal  de 
Fleury,  4to. 

Le  Songe  de  Cvdalife. 

6.  Fables  Nouvelles,  8vo.  1748. 
y.  Epitre  a  un  jeure  auteur  fur  Pabus  des  Ta¬ 
lc  ns  de  l’Efprit,  1 2 rr  o.  1750. 

8.  Eclogue  fur  la  Naiflance  de  M.  le  due  de 

Bourgogne,  H  o.  1751. 

9.  Les  Nouveaux  dialogues  des  Morts,  121110. 

2  vds.  1753. 

10.  L’Efprit 


xo.  L’Efprit  de  Montagne,  nmo.  2  vols.  1753; 

P  E  R  D  O  N  E  T. 

Bed  known  by  his  Memoire  fur  l’Abus  du  Fur- 
mier  dans  la  culture  des  Vignes,  in  the  Berne  Me¬ 
moirs,  1763,  vol.  4th. 

P  A  T  U  L  L  O. 

Known  all  over  Europe  by  his  admirable  work, 
entituled,  Effai  fur  ^Amelioration  des  Terres. 

P  e  z  E  n  a  s. 

His  mathematical  works  are  much  efteemed 
in  France — the  principal  are  the  following. 

1.  Elemens  du  Pilotage,  i2mo.  1734. 

2.  Nouvelle  mechode  pour  le  Jeaugeao-e  des 

fegmens  des  tonneaux,  4 to.  1742. 

3.  Traite  des  Fluxions  de  MacLaurin,  4to. 

2  vols.  1749. 

4.  Obfervations  Meteorologiques. 

5.  La  Pra&iquedu  Pilotage,  8vo.  1749. 

6.  La  T  heone  et  la  Practique  du  geaugea^e  des 

tonneaux,  oes  navires  et  de  leurs  legmens, 
8vo.  1749. 

7.  Memoires  de  Mathematique  et  de  Phyfique 

rediges  a  l’Obfervatoire  de  Marfeille,  4to. 

Philippe. 

.  Uas  given  an  edition  of  many  of  the  clafTics _ 

his  own  works  have  merit  ;  the  belt  are, 

1.  Memoires  fur  l’Afrique  et  fur  l’Amerique 

4to.  'i  752. 

2.  Analyle  chronologique  de  l’hiftoire  univerfelie 

8vo.  1 7  2 .  * 

•  */ 

.  3,  Tablettes  Geographiques  pour  Pintelliaence 
des  hiftonens  et  des  poetes  latins,  i°2mo 
2  vols.  1753. 

z  3 
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P  I  O  G  E  R. 

Has  written  fome  pieces  relative  to  Agriculture 
of  middling  merit.  He  is  noted  in  France  for  the 
diicovery  of  a  new  kind  of  Plough,  defcribed  in 
his  Obfervation  fur  un  vice  eflentiel  des  charrues. 
Mercure  Jan.  1760:  but  I  have  no  conception  the 
fcheme  can  anfwer  ;  his  plan  is  to  ufe  wheels  to  his 
plough,  three  times  as  high  as  the  common  ones, 
by  which  additional  heighth,  he  fays,  the  fame 
number  of  cattle  will  draw  three  fhares,  working 
in  the  ground,  inftead  of  one. 

P  IRON. 

Imagination,  wit,  livelinefs,  and  elegance,  are  to 
be  met  with  in  his  works*,  but  he  is  itrangely  un¬ 
equal. 

1.  Nouvelles  de  Tautre  monde,  poeme. 

2.  La  Louifiade,  poeme  heroique,  4  to. 

2.  Le  Batirnent  de  S.  Sulpice,  ode. 

V>  p 

4.  Le  Semple  de  Memoire,  poeme  allegorique, 

1  2  mo.  1744. 

5.  Ch  anfons  fur  le  retour  du  Roi,  121110. 

6.  Lettre  d’un  Savoyard  au  fujet  de  la  tragedie 
de  Pyrrhus  et  de  fa  critique,  8vo.  1726. 

7.  Pieces  de  Theatre,  12 mo.  3  vols.  The  belt 
is  his  comedy  La  Metromanie. 

Place. 

1.  Efiai  fur  le  gout  de  la  tragedie,  1738. 

2.  Les  Erreurs  de  V Amour,  12 mo.  3  vols. 

J754*  .  . 

2.  Theatrical  Pieces. 

4.  Memoires  de  Cecile,  i2mo.  4  vols.  1756. 

5.  At  prefent  conducts  the  Mercure  de  France. 

Plissonu 
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P  L  I  S  S  O  N. 

Mademoifelle . 

1.  Ode  fur  la  vie  champetre. 

2.  Eclogue  a  Madame  la  Dauphine,  1  751. 

3.  Reponfe  a  un^  Epitre  qui  lui  a  ere  adrefsee 

dans  le  Journal  de  Verdun  de  fevrier. 

4.  Ode  fur  la  naiffance  du  due  de  Bourgogne. 

5.  Stances  fur  la  naiffance  de  M.  le  due  d* Aqui¬ 

taine,  1753. 

6.  Ode  fur  les  Pluyes  de  1753,  Aout,  1754. 

P  L  U  C  H  E. 

An  ingenious  author,  who  has  gained  a  confide- 
rable  reputation  by  rendering  the  depths  of  natural 
philofophy  familiar  to  common  underftandings. 

1.  Hiftoire  du  Ciel,  i2mo.  2  vols.  1739. 

2.  Le  Spedacle  de  la  Nature,  12  mo.  8  vols. 

1732. 

3.  Le  Mechanique  des  Langues,  12 mo.  1751. 

4.  The  fame  in  Latin. 

5.  Supplement  a  la  Mechanique  des  Langues, 

1  zmo.  1753. 

Pelluche. 

Among  many  other  works  he  is  known  for  his 
Deioription  de  la  Ville  et  des  Environs  dXTleans, 
8vo.  1 736. 

P  O  M  I  E  R. 

1 1  aite  fur  la  Culture  des  Muners  blancs,  la  ma¬ 
nure  d’elever  les  vers  a  foie,  et  l’ufage  qu’on  doit 
faire  des  cocons,  1762.  This  a  fenfible  and  inge¬ 
nious  work. 

Z  4  Porte, 
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This  author  is  wonderfully  unequal  in  his  pieces 
— fome  are  ufeful,  and  well  executed,  others  tri¬ 
fling  and  ufelels.  His  poetry  is  wretched. 

1.  Penfees  fur  divers  fujets  de  Morale,  &c.  i2mo. 

i748*  . 

2.  Cbfervations  fur  la  litterature  moderne  et  au- 

tres  ouvrages,  *2mo.  11  vols.  1753. 

3.  Les  Spectacles  de  Paris,  12 mo.  1751. 

4.  Paftorale  heroique  fur  le  marriage  de  Soubife, 

4to.  1741. 

.  Epitre  Philofophique  fur  la  Fortune. 

6.  Epitre  a  la  Reine  d’Hongrie,  12010.  T750. 

7.  Tableau  de  TEmpire  Ottoman,  12010. 

MON  t  v  A  L. 

A  thinking  writer,  whofe  fpeculations  fugged 
more  than  they  exprefs.  Some  of  his  works 
figure,  even  in  the  age  at  large  : 

Difcoursfur  l’utilite  des  Mathematiques,  1 21110. 

174: 

2.  De  la  Nature  des  quantites  que  les  Mathema¬ 
tiques  ont  pour  objer,  12 mo.  1742. 

3.  Notions  preliminaires  a  l’etude  des  Mathema¬ 
tiques,  j  2 mo.  1743. 

4.  De  la  Nature  du  N ombre,  12 mo.  1743. 

5.  L’Efprit  de  Fontenelle,  Svo.  1744. 

6.  Panagiana  Pannrgica,  ou  le  faux  Eivangelifle, 
Critique  du  Livre  des  Moeurs,  8vo.  1750. 

7.  La  Monogamie  Ouvrage  ou  Ton  prouve  la 
Conformite  des  Loix  de  la  Nature,  de 
Moyfe,  et  de  Jefus  Chrift  fur  ce  fujet,  Svo. 
3  vols.  1757. 

8.  Penfees  )ur  ia  Liberte,  Svo.  1754. 

9.  Du  II  azard  lous  l’enspire  de  ia  Providence, 
8  vo.  1754. 

10.  Lc 
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10.  Le  Diogene  de  d’Alembert,  Penfees  libres  fur 

l’homme,  8vo.  1754. 

1 1 .  Caule  bizarre,  ou  pieces  d’un  proces  Ecclefiaf- 

tico-civil,  8vo.  1755. 

12.  Proteftations  et  declarations  philofophiques 

fur  les  principaux  objets  des  Connoiflances 
humaines,  8vo.  13  vols. 

Premontval. 

Madame ,  wife  of  the  preceding.  Among  other 
works,  fhe  is  author  of  the  following,  beiides  a 
fhare  in  fome  of  her  hufband’s. 
j.  Le  Mechanifte  Philofophe  •,  Memoires  con- 
cernant  plufieurs  particularites  de  la  vie  du 
Sr.  Jean  Pidgeon  (her  father)  mathcmati- 
jcien,  8vo.  1750. 

P  r  e  v  o  s  T. 

More  voluminous  than  authors  generally  arc, 
who  employ  themfelves  on  light  entertaining  lub- 
jedts :  Indeed  iolios  are  a  little  contradictory  to  a 
morning’s  amufement — and  for  diflipation  in  thofe 
idle  hours  which  people  turn  over  books  to  amule  : 
However,  M.  Prevolt  has  a  pretty  numerous  col¬ 
lection  of  (lighter  works. 

1.  Memoires  d’un  homme  de  qualite,  121110. 
6  vols.  1 729. 

z. .  Hiltone  dc  Cleveland  fils  naturel  de  Crom- 
wel,  1 2 mo.  6  vols.  1732. 

5.  Ililtoire  du  Chevalier  de  Grieux  et  de  Manon 
Lelcaut,  121110.  1733. 

4.  Le  Pour  et  Contre,  ouvrage  periodique,  1 21110. 

20  vols. 

5.  La  1  radudtion  du  premier  volume  de  l’Hif- 

toire  Univerfelle  de  M.  de  Thou,  4to. 

l7f3\ 

6.  La  Preface  du  Tome  II.  des  fingularites  hido- 

riques  et  litjcraires  par  D.  Liron. 

7  •  L«  a 
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7.  La  Preface  des  trois  nouveaux  Contes  de  Fees 
par  madame  D.  1735. 

3.  Tout  pour  P Amour,  ou  le  Monde  bien  perdu; 
011  la  mort  d’Antoine  et  de  Cleopatre,  tra- 
gedie  traduire  de  PAnglois,  12 mo.  1735. 

9.  Le  Doyen  de  Killerine,  i2mo.  1736. 
so.  Hiftoire  de  Marguerite  d’Anjou,  Reine 
cf  Anglcterre,  121110.  2  vols.  1740. 

11.  Hiftoire  d’un  Grecque  moderne,  121110.  2  vols. 

12.  Canipagnes  Philofophiques,  on  Memoires  de 

Montcal,  121110.  2  vols.  1741. 

13.  Memoires  pour  lervir  a  Phiftoire  de  Malthe, 

ou  Phiftoire  de  la  Jeuneffe  du  Commandeur 
de  *  *  *  *  1 2  mo.  2  vols.  1742. 

14.  Hiftoire  de  Guillaume  le  Conquerant  Roi 

d5 Angleterre,  121110.  2  vols.  1742. 

1 5.  Traduction  des  Voyages  de  Robert  Lade,  12  mo. 

2  vols.  1  744. 

16.  Lettres  de  Ciceron  a  Brutus,  et  de  Brutus  a 

Ciceron,  1744. 

17.  Hiftoire  de  Ciceron,  traduite  de  PAnglois, 

1 2  mo.  5  vols.  1744. 

18.  Memoires  d’un  honnete  homme,  1745. 

39.  Hiftoire  generate  des  Voyages,  traduite  de 
PAnglois,  4to.  12  vols.  et  121110.  48  vols. 

20.  Lettres  de  Ciceron  qiPon  nomine  familieres 

traduites  en  Francois,  avec  des  notes,  12010, 
5  vols.  I  747. 

21.  Lettres  Angloifes,  ou  hiftoire  de  Carice  Har- 

love,  1 2  mo.  12  vols.  1751. 

22.  Nouvelles  lettres  Angioifes,  ou  hiftoire  du  Che¬ 

valier  Grandifon,  12010.  no  vols.  1755. 

23.  Directed  the  Journal  Etrangere  from  Jan. 

i/  55,  to  September  of  the  fame  year. 

Pt:  IS!  EUX, 
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Madame.  Her  hufband  is  likewife  an  author, 
but  eclipfed  by  the  reputation  of  his  wife.  Her 
pieces  are  lively  and  entertaining. 

1.  Confeils  d’une  Dame  a  une  Amie,  12 mo.  1749. 

2.  Les  Caraderes,  8vo.  2  vols.  1750. 

3.  Le  Plaifir  et  la  Volupte,  Conte  allegorique, 

i2tno.  1752. 

4.  L’Education  du  marquis  D  *  *  *  on  Me- 

moires  de  la  comtelfe  de  Zurlac,  12 mo. 

2  vols.  1754. 

5.  Zamor  et  Almanzine,  ou  l’inutilite  de  PEfprit 

et  du  Bon  Sens,  nmo.  3  vols.  1755. 

Q^u  e  s  n  a  y. 

One  of  the  mod  noted  Phyficians  in  France; 
his  works  are  very  numerous,  and  in  good  elteem. 

Raffines  q^u  e. 

His  Memoire  fur  la  Proportion  neceffaire  cn- 
tre  les  Prairies  et  les  Terres  labourees,  is  a  molt 
excellent  piece,  full  of  judicious  remarks  and  very 
cogent  obfervations  on  that  point  of  Agriculture. 
Berne  Memoirs  1763.  vol.  4th. 

Rameau. 

The  celebrated  Mufician,  who  in  France  is 
reckoned  more  than  human — but  not  fo  adored  in 
other  countries  where  the  Italian  mufick  reigns; 
and  with  good  reafon.  He  P  ranked  here  for  his 
compofitions,  as  an  author. 

1.  Premier  livre  des  Pieces  de  Clavecin,  4to. 

i  706. 


2.  Second 


■2.  Second  livre  des  Pieces  de  Clavecin,  4to. 

1721. 

7.  Nouvelles  Pieces  de  Clavecin,  1726. 

4.  Differtation  fur  les  differentes  methodes  d’ac- 

compagnement  pour  le  Clavecin  on  pour 
PGrgue,  410.  1732. 

5.  Livre  de  Clavecin  en  Concerts,  1741. 

6.  Traite  de  l’Harmonie  reduite  a  les  principes 

naturels,  4 to.  1722. 

7.  Nouveau  fyileme  de  mufique  theorique,  qto. 

1726. 

8.  Generation  Harmonique,  011  traite  de  mufique 

theorique  et  prabtique,  8vo.  1737* 
o.  Differtation  fur  Paccompagnement,  8vo. 

10.  Differtation  du  principe  de  l’harmonie,  8vo. 

1 75°* 

11.  Nouvelles  Reflexions  de  M.  Rameau  fur  fa 

demonftration  du  Principe  de  Pharmonie, 
8  vo.  1752. 

12.  Reponie  a  la  Lettre  de  M.  Euler,  Svo.  j  752. 
1?.  Obfervations  fur  noire  inftinbt  pour  la  mufi¬ 
que,  Svo.  5754. 

14.  Erreurs  fur  la  mufique  dans  PEncyclopedie, 

8vo.  1 7  5  6. 

15.  Reflexions  fur  la  maniere  de  former  la  voix  et 

d’apprendre  la  mufique,  et  fur  nos  facultes 
en  generale  pour  tons  les  arts  d’exercife, 

1 752* 

R  A  V  N  A  L. 

1.  Hiftoire  de  Stadhouderat,  121110.  1748. 

2.  Hiftoire  du  Parlement  d’Angleterre,  nmo. 

1 748. 

3.  Anecdotes  hiftoriques,  militaires  et  politiques 

dc  PEurope  depuis  PElevation  de  Charles  V, 

au 
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du  trone  de  Fempire  jufq’au  Traite  d’Aix  la 
Chapelle,  121m  3  vols.  1753. 

4.  Ecole  militaire,  compofee  par  ordre  du  Gou- 

vernement,  nmo.  3  vols.  1764. 

5.  Querelles  Litteraires,  ou  Memoire  pour  fervir 

a  Fhiftoire  des  Revolutions  de  la  Republique 
des  Lettres  depuis  Homere  jufqu’a  nos 
jours,  121m  4  vols.  1764. 

Reaumur. 

A  natural  philofopher  of  rare  and  genuine  me¬ 
rit  ;  vvhofe  works  are  truly  original,  and  merit  the 
attention  of  all  people. 

1.  Examen  de  la  foie  des  Araignees,  4to.  1710. 

2.  L’Art  de  convertir  le  fer  forge  en  acier,  4to. 

1  722. 

3.  Memoires  pour  fervir  a  Fhiftoire  des  Infedtes, 

4to.  7  vols.  j  74S. 

4.  L’Art  de  faire  ecloire  et  d’elever  en  toute  fu- 

fon  des  oifeaux  domeftiques  de  toutes  elpc- 
ces,  1 2 mo.  2  vols.  1  751. 

5.  Pradtique  de  Fart  de  faire  ecloire  des  oifeaux 

domeftiques,  12  mo.  1751. 

Reydellet. 

Madcmoifelle.  Beft  known  by  her  Lettre  a  M. 
de  la  Place  fur  les  Dilcours  aux  Welches  conte- 
nant  l’apologie  des  Francois.  A11  indifferent 
apology  indeed  1 

Riccoboni. 

Madame.  An  entertaining  an  1  agreeable  novel- 
lift.  Her  fables  are  intereftmg,  and  the  (tile  plea- 
(ing.  Her  beft  pieces  are; 

1.  Hiftoire  de  lviarquis  de  Crecy,  121110.  1 7 5 (> . 
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а.  Lettres  de  Miftrifs  Fanni,  12 mo.  2  vo{s. 

l759- 

3.  Lettres  de  Juliette  Catefby,  i2mo.  3  vols 

1 759- 

4.  Hiltoire  de  Mils  Jenny,  nmo.  4  vols.  1764 

5.  Memoires  de  Maladi  B  *  *  *  4  Vols.  12 mo.' 

б.  Amelie  traduite ;  i2mo.  2  vols. 


Ritter. 

His  Reflexions  fur  Pinduftrie  et  l’utilite  d’en- 
c ou rage r  et  de  perfeftionner  les  Mechaniques. 
beme  IViemoires  1764,  vol.  ift,  is  an  admirable 

piece  abounding  with  iolid  and  judicious  reflec¬ 
tions. 


tv  O  B  E  R  T. 

Oneot  the  belt  geographers  of  France,  his  com- 
pofitions  are  judicious,  and  of  good  authority,  and 
his  maps  equal  to  any  extant. 

t.  Abrege  des  differens  fyftemes  du  monde,  de  la 
ipiiere,  et  des  ufages  des  globes,  i2mo. 

2.  Liage  des  globes  celeftes  et  terreftes,  i2tno. 

r  I751‘ 

3.  introduction  a  la  Geographic  par  Samfon,  8vo, 

i?43- 

4-  Geographic  moderne  abregee,  12 mo.  1748. 

5.  Atlas  portatif  univerfel  et  militaire  compose 

o’apres  les  meiileures  cartes,  4to.  174S.’ 

6.  Atlas  univerfel  complet  en  cent  cartes  seo- 
graphiques,  folio,  17^2. 

Obfervations  critiques  fur  les  nouvelles  decou- 
vertes  de  l’amiral  de  la  Fuente.  121110. 


/ 


o 
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ElTui  fur  l’hiftoire  de  la  Geographic,  121110, 
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Rouque^. 
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R  O  U  Q_U  E  T. 

Chiefly  known  by  his  L’Etat  des  Arts  en  An- 
gleterre,  12  mo.  1755. 

»  % 

Rousseau, 

Genius,  originality,  and  perfecution,  have  ren¬ 
dered  his  name  famous  over  the  whole  globe. 
i<  Difeours  qui  a  remporte  le  Prix  a  PAcademie 
de  Dijon  en  l’annee  1750,  fur  cette  queftion 
propolee  par  la  meme  Academie  ;  fi  le  reta- 
bliffement  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts  a  contri- 
bue  aepurer  les  Moeurs,  12  mo. 

.  2.  Obfervations  de  M.  J.  J.  R.  fur  la  Reponfe 
qui  a  ete  faire  a  fon  dilcours,  nmo. 

3.  Lettre  de  M.  J.  J.  R.  a  M.  Grimm  fur  la  re¬ 

futation  de  fon  difeours  par  M.  Gautier, 
i2mo.  1751. 

4.  Derniere  Reponfe  de  M.  J.  J.  R.  i2mo. 

I75I- 

5.  Preface  de  Narcifle.  -  The  preface  is 

much  better  than  the  comedy. 

6.  Narcifle,  ou  1’Amant  de  lui-meme,  corned ie  en 

profe. 

7.  Diflertation  fur  la  mufique  moderne,  8vo. 

1 743', 

8.  Lettre  fur  la  mufique  Fran$:oife,  i  2ino.  17  ;g 

9-  ^  art;icles  concerning  mulick  in  the  Ency¬ 
clopaedia. 

10.  Lettre  fur  la  mufique  Fran^oile,  17  -4. 

11.  Le  Devin  du  Village,  intermede,  1752. 

12.  Difeours  fur  l’Economie  politique,  in  the  En¬ 

cyclopaedia,  and  afterwards,  1  2  mo,  1774. 

13.  Extrait  du  projet  de  Paix  Pcrpetuelle  de  M 

l’Abbe  de  St.  Pierre,  nmo.  1761, 

T4.  Dif- 
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14.  Difcours  fur  l’Origine  et  les  Fondemcns  de 

PInegalite  parmi  les  homines,  121m  17/74. 

15.  Lettre  a  M.  d’Alembert  fur  fon  article  Geneve 

dans  le  Vllme.  volume  de  l’Eneyclopedie. 

16.  Julie,  ou  la  Nouvelle  Heloife,  i2mo.  6  vols. 

1760. 

17.  Emile,  ou  de  PEducation,  121m  4  vols. 

1761. 

18.  D11  Contrad  Social,  8vo.  1762. 

19.  Lettre  a  1’Archeveque  de  Paris,  i2mo. 

1764. 

20.  Lettres  ecrites  de  la  Montagne,  1 21110.  2  vols. 

j  764. 


I  cannot  but  efteem  this  writer  as  one  of 


the  mod  remarkable  men  that  ever  appeared 
in  the  world  :  He  began  his  literary  career  with 
Iporting  fentiinents,  wliich  appeared  mere  paradox¬ 
es,  but  on  the  lead  refledion,  carried  a  different 
idea  from  his  confident  manner  of  treating  them. 
All  Europe  cried  out,  it  would  be  impoffible,  if  he 
continued  to  publifh,  to  be  confident — he  mud 
inevitably  contradid  himfelf —  but  the  contrary  of 
all  this  happened — he  publiflied  more  than  ever,, 
dill  paradoxical,  as  it  is  called,  but  never  fo 
confident :  In  ihort,  the  fentiments  of  this  remark¬ 


able  man  do  not  flow  from  caprice,  whimficalnefs, 
or  a  phantadic  love  of  being  different  from  other 
people,  but  from  a  philofophical,  genuine,  and 
confident,  originality  of  charader.  He  views 
mankind  with  very  different  eyes  from  the  mult  A 


tilde:  Does  it  therefore  follow,  that  his  ideas,  from 
being  uncommon,  fhould  be  abfurd  ?  His  Effay  on 
the  Inutility  of  the  Sciences,  and  particularly  that 
on  the  Inequality  among  mankind,  gained  him  the 
titles  of  Savage — Mifanthropift,  &e.  Thofe  who 

read 
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read  them  and  were  difgufted — were  lifted  into  a 
new  world — into  fairy  land — they  cried  Rondeau 
is  all  abfurdity  ! — not  remembering  that  his  genius 
moved  in  a  fphere  fuperior  to  their  own — they  tor- 
got  that  feme  fhare  of  that  wonderful  force  ot 
mind,  which  gave  him  fuch  powers  of  combi¬ 
nation,  and  which  enabled  him  for  ever  to 
think  for  himfelf,  was  neceffary  to  enter  into 
the  fpirit  of  his  fentiments :  No  wonder  his 
writings  were  fo  much  condemned,  when  they 
were  eftimated  by  the  common  standard  or  the 

The  two  pieces  above  mentioned,  railed  our  au¬ 
thor  a  number  of  anlwerers — tome  of  whom  were 
very  liberal  in  fatirical  reflections  on  him;  I  have 
a  very  long  lift  of  anfwers  to  them,  home  penn’d 
by  the  fir  ft  writers  in  France — not  one,  however, 
could  match  him  in  clear  and  iat  is  faCtory  argu¬ 
ments.  They  all  begin  with  out-cries,  and  amaze¬ 
ment,  at  his  abfurdity — and  feem  to  think  it  be 
neath  them  to  anfwer  paradoxes,  the  ridiculoufnefs 
of  which,  fay  they,  lufficiently  anfwer  themfelves : 
it  fo,  it  muft  be  that  circumftance  alone,  which  is 
to  anfwer  them,  for  as  often  as  they  have  been  at¬ 
tacked,  not  once  have  they  been  refuted.  If  we 
give  the  name  of  paradox  to  all  fentiments,  which 
contradict  the  received  opinions  of  the  age,  Rouf- 
feau  is  certainly  very  paradoxical  ;  but  fuch  a  de¬ 
finition,  is  far  enough  from  being  juft  ;  and  his 
opinions  are  attended  with  a  precilion  too  philoio- 
phical — and  an  adherence  to  nature  too  invariably 
exaCt,  to  be  taxed  with  being,  properly  ipeaking, 
paradoxical. 

His  anfwer  to  M.  d’Alembert’s  article  Geneve, 
in  the  Encyclopedia,  was  no  fooner  publiflied,  thin 
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a  ireih  herd  of  anfwerers  appeared  :  He  was  again 
attacked  from  all  quarters,  as  a  paradoxical  fool, 

i  *  '  &  hut  contempt;  and  yet  in 

that  p:ece  he  fully  proves  his  point,  nor  have  one 
of  his  anfwerers  been  able  to  defend,  in  a  fatisfac- 
tory  manner,  M.  d’Alembert’s  fcheme  of  eftablifh- 
ing  a  theatre  at  Geneva:  The  reafons  M.  Roufleau 
offers  againft  it,  are  clear  and  decifive— his  exami¬ 
nation  of  many  theatrical  pieces,  critically  juft— 
his  curfory  remarks  on  feveral  fubjefts,  lively,  ori¬ 
ginal,  and  judicious — and,  in  a  word,  his  whole 
aigument,  eitner  unaniwerable  in  ltfelf,  or  render¬ 
ed  fo  by  the  luperior  abilities  of  its  author. 

But  tht~  oppolition  which  JVJ.  Roufleau  met  with 
on  the  puolication  of  thefe  pieces,  was  nothifjg  to  ^ 
what  ne  experienced  on  his  eflfay  upon  the  French** 
muhc  appearing  •  an  army  of  CoiTacs  broke  loofe 
upon  the  kingdom,  could  not  have  raifed  a  greater 
ferment,  than  gig  this  pamphlet:  Paris  was 
m  a  flame:  The  author  was  before,  a  whimficaL 
paradoxical  fedow ;  out  the  cafe  changed;  he 
was  now  an  impious,  iacrilegious,  mortal,  that 
dareu  to  attack,  the  moil  holy  of  things — that 
dated  to  write  againfi  the  mufic  of  France  ! 

,  proves  in  this  piece,  moft  inconteftably, 
u‘iiL  French  have  no  mufic  at  all ;  ridicules 
!.ne  i  i Jmulous  vanity  of  their  pretences,  with  iuch 
keen  anu  livciy  raillery ;  and  makes  fuch  judicious 
o  bier  vat  ions  on  mufic  in  general,  that  it  was  in 
vain  aoove  forty  authors  immediately  attacked 
him:  He  had  too  much  rcafon  on  his  fide  to  be 
loned  in  this  dnpute,  more  than  in  any  of  the  former 
ones.  I  he  multiplicity  of  the  anfwers  that  ap¬ 
pealed  to  this  piece,  and  the  heats  it  gave  rile  to 
all  over  f  ranee,  proved  fuilicientiy  how  mauling  it 

4  2  *li  O 
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was  to  the  advocates  of  the  French  mufic,  and 
their  muficians — had  it  not  been  founded  in  truth, 
the  nation  would  not  have  been  fo  hurt.  He 
finifhed  this  attack  in  the  molt  triumphant 
manner,  by  his  criticifm  on  the  Opera,  in  his 
Julie . 

That  celebrated  novel — fo  tender — fo  agreeable 
— fo  natural — fo  elegant — fo  charadteriftical — fo 
philofophical,  is  one  of  the  finell  monuments  of  the 
genius  of  the  prefent  age.  The  ftile  never  was 
excelled — the  boldnefs  and  ftrength  of  colouring 
in  the  deferiptive  parts,  never  equalled — thofe  let¬ 
ters,  which  one  might  almoft  call  ejjays ,  on  differ¬ 
ent  fubjedts,  fuperior  to  every  thing  of  the  kind 
that  was  ever  penned — the  language  of  love  never 
before  lived  in  print ;  the  tender  pathetic  delicacy 
of  the  letters  on  that  fubjedt,  are  not  imitations  of 
nature,  they  are  nature  herfelf,  they  are  the  breath 
of  infpiration — It  mu  ft,  however,  be  confeffedt, 
that  in  the  painting  of  character — in  the  rare  ta¬ 
lent  of  pourtraving,  the  diftinguifhing  ftrokes  of 
originality,  the  giving  to  each  perfonage  the  fenti- 
ments  which  could  alone  proceed  from  him  :  in 
this  art  Richardfon  is  fuperior  to  all  mankind  ;  the 
leaft  variety  of  whofe  charadlers,  and  the  amazing 
and  diftindt  originality  of  each,  form  a  degree  of 
genius,  in  this  refpedt,  not  equalled  by  either 
1  lomer  or  Shakefpear.  But  great  as  Richardfon’s 
merit,  Rouficau  had  the  genius  to  attempt,  with 
fuc cels  the  fame  fpecies  of  compofition,  and  in 
many  refpedts  to  exceed  him.  But  Voltaire's  Pro- 
phefy!  fay  you.  True;  that  indeed  I  forgot: 
The  enemy  of  his  reputation  has  left  a  proof  of 
the  fuperior  excellence  of  Julie;  he  has,  in  one 
inftance,  exhaufted  his  wit,  his  criticifm,  and  his 
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fa  tire,  in  exhibiting  in  the  mod  flriking  point  of 
view,  every  fault  with  which  that  novel  can  be 
taxed — where  he  found  faults,  he  has  exasperated 
them,  and  where  they  were  wanting  he  has  invented 
them;  no  book  wras  ever  more  feverely  ridiculed  : 
If  it  was  bad — if  the  charms  which  captivated  all 
the  world,  were  imaginary,  and  the  effects  of  pre¬ 
judice  or  blindnefs — if  indead  of  the  mod  drift¬ 
ing  beauties  it  contained  nothing  but  the  mod 
blundering  abfurdities ;  doubtlefs  fuch  a  fatirical 
examination  adorned  with  fuch  poignancy  of  wit 
and  ridicule,  mud  damn  the  book  at  once — mud 
open  the  fafeinated  eyes  cf  all  Europe,  and  make 
them  defpife  this  hour,  what  was  their  admiration 
the  lad — — Unfortunately,  however,  to  the  wit  and 
envy  of  Voltaire,  nothing  of  all  this  happened — 
his  prophefy  was  read,  and  it  made  people  laugh 
but  it  had  no  other  effed  on  Julie ,  but  eftablilh- 
ing  its  reputation  for  ever.  It  is  read  as  much  as 
before — it  is  more  and  more  admired,  and  will  be 
the  admiration  of  future  ages :  A  book  that  has 
weathered  fuch  a  dorm,  receives  a  dronger  damp 
of  excellency  than  it  otherwife  could  poffibly  gain  : 
Fifty  panegyricks  from  the  fird  pens  in  Europe, 
would  not  lo  highly  have  added  to  its  reputation  : 
Add  to  this,  that  a  composition  of  any  kind,  that 
is  fault  left,  mud  be  good  for  nothing,  but  to  fatis- 
iy  the  critics  :  Tell  me  of  a  book  that  has  fcarce 
any  faults  or  abfurdities,  you  give  me  a  diffident 
character  of  it — I  defire  never  to  look  in  it.  The 
bell  works  of  the  greated  authors  that  ever  exifted 
are  full  of  abfurdities- — efpecially  if  fuch  works 
are  truly  original.  One  indance  to  the  contrary  of 
this  cannot  be  brought,  recoiled;  Homer,  Dante, 
Ariodo,  Milton,  and  Shakefpear. — — 


Emile , 
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Emile ,  at  laft  appears,  and  all  the  bull  dogs  in 
France,  and  the  yapping  curs  of  Geneva,  fly  at 
once  upon  its  author.  A  ferment  is  raifecl  againft 
him  for  his  attack  upon  religion,  which  is  aflonilh- 
ing  to  them  who  have  read  the  works  of  preceding 
unbelievers :  It  is  impoflible  he  fhould  treat  any 
fubjedt,  in  a  manner  inferior  to  others,  but  multi¬ 
tudes  have  gone  greater  lengths,  and  wrote  upon 
religion,  with  much  lefs  ceremony  than  Roufleau, 
that  never  experienced  a  quarter  of  his  perfecu¬ 
tion,  and  that  even  in  Catholic  countries — witnefs 
his  enemy  Voltaire  in  the  Oeuvres  1'hilofophe  Suns 
Souci ,  in  which  even  a  future  llate  is  abfolutely 
denied,  with 'other  tenets  equally  pernicious,  it  is 
no  anfwer  to  aflert  (truly  or  not)  that  Voltaire  did 
not  compofe  them  *,  he  certainly  was  the  publilher, 
and  as  fuch,  on  the  perfecuting  plan,  fhould  have 

been  punifhed - Voltaire,  it  is  fetid,  lays  them  to 

the  King  of  Pruflia’s  door,  but  that  monarch  gave 
the  lye  to  the  aflertion  immediately,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  burnt  at  Berlin,  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman.  In  refpeft  to  the  diibclief  and 
ridicule  of  all  religion,  there  is  no  companion  be¬ 
tween  Emile  and  thofe  poems - or  indeed  many 

other  works  publifhed  during  the  prefent  age. 
See  likewife  l’Efprit  of  M.  Helvetius,  compoied 
with  all  poflible  fophillry,  and  evidently  intended 
to  break  every  link  of  fociety,  to  let  all  man¬ 
kind  free  from  the  feelings  of  humanity — to  de- 
flroy  every  domeftic  tye — and  root  out  every  pu- 
blick  virtue.  From  whence  then  comes  Rouf- 
feau’s  mercilefs  perfecution  ?  Not  from  religion, 

but  his  old  enemies - 1  have  no  doubt,  the  mu- 

fical  tribe  in  France  had  as  meat  a  fhare  in  raifino- 
the  fpirit  of  perfecution  againft  him,  as  ever  a  re¬ 
gard  for  religion  had*  lie  fuffered  more  from 
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having  attacked  the  Opera  at  Paris,  than  chriftia- 
nity :  But  in  catholic  countries,  we  may  look  for 
bigotry  and  perfecution,  not  however,  as  was  be¬ 
fore  imagined  in  a  proteftant  republic;  but  Gene¬ 
va  is  no  more:  I  defire  no  other  proof  than  her 
liftening  fo  readily  to  French  dilates,  to  fatisfy  me 
that  flie  will  foon  be  enflaved — fne  is  already  under 
the  influence,  and  will  foon  be  under  the  tvrannv 
of  a  neighbour. 

I  am  far  from  meaning  to  defend  M.  Roufieau’s 
freedom  in  religious  matrers  :  I  would  only  be  un¬ 
der  Food  to  point  out  the  ridiculoufnefs  of  perfe¬ 
cting  him,  or  anyone  elfe:  There  is  great  abfur- 
dity  in  it,  on  all  accounts  :  but  it  is  tenfold,  in 
refped:  of  the  good  of  religion:  From  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  world  to  this  hour,  perfecution  always 
gave  rife  to  an  unbounded  fpirit  of  opposition,  and 
the  moft  fovereign  contempt,  for  the  opinions  of 
perfecutors,  for  one  infidel  whom  the  writings 
of  unbelievers  have  made,  an  hundred  have  aroie 
from  the  fpirit  of  perfecution  :  for  this  plain  rea- 
fon,  falfe  doctrines,  Hand  in  need  of  it,  from  an  in¬ 
nate  weaknefs,  which  will  not  bear  examination  ; 
true  ones  want  it  not,  but  will  Band  upon  their 
own  truth,  and  the  nearer  examined,  the  clear¬ 
er  they  will  appear:  What  therefore  are  the 
conclufions  of  unprejudiced  people,  from  leeino- 
the  fpirit  of  perfecution  take  root  among  the  pro- 
feffors  of  religion  ?  Surely  it  would  be  wifer 
to  ule  reafon  and  argument,  than  fire  and  fag¬ 
got! 

Emile ,  in  all  other  refpe&s,  is  one  of  the  moft 
original  and  confident  works  ever  publifhed.  It 
contains  the  moft  judicious  ideas  of  education,  the 
world  ever  knew,  and  exprdfed  in  the  happieft 
manner,  If  put  completely  in  practice,  it  would 

be 
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be  of  unbounded  utility  to  mankind  ;  and  if  only 
general  ideas  are  caught  from  the  fpirit  of  them, 
judicioufly  executed,  they  would  be  or  great  im¬ 
portance  in  the  common  practice  of  the  world  : 
As  great  an  oppofi  don  as  parts  of  this  treatife  met 
with,  none  has  attacked,  with  any  reafon,  the 
whole.  And  there  are  many  paffages  in  it  moil 
admirably  conceived,  and  adorned  with  the  molt 
juft  and  pleafing  language.  In  a  word,  it  is  an 
original,  and  highly  ufeful  performance,  which 
tends  to  make  mankind  more  healthy,  vigorous, 
fenfible  and  happy.  Can  any  work  have  a  better 
ddign  ! 

His  treatife  du  Contract  Sociale ,  is  compofed  with 
more  order  and  regularity  than  is  common  with 
him  :  It  is  a  very  valuable  work,  and  proves  the 
author,  in  many  refpefts,  to  be  a  true  politician. 
His  letter  to  the  archbilhop  of  Paris,  is  a  fenfible 
juftification  of  himfelf,  and  ridicules  with  great  pro¬ 
priety  the  parliament  of  Paris,  interfering  in  the 
affair  of  his  perfection:  1  lis  letters  written  from 
the  mountains,  are  remarkable — but  many  paffages 
in  them  are  nothing  more  than  a  defence  of  the 
profeftion  of  faith  of  the  Savoyard  curate  •,  but  the 
others,  concerning  government  in  general,  and  that 
of  Geneva  in  particular,  are  curious  and  inftruftive. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  this  celebrated 
man,  to  raife  himfelf  enemies  and  calumniators, 
not  only  by  his  writings ^  but  by  his  life — You  will 
naturally  fuppofe  from  thence,  that  it  mult  be 
very  vain  or  wicked  :  nothing  however  Ids  true  ; 
lie  has  always  in  his  private  lite  been  reckoned  a 
man  of  moft  irreproachable  probity,  and  great 
goodnefs  of  heart — but  he  has  been  lb  unhappy  as 
to  differ  from  the  generality  of  the  world,  in  home 
material  points  of  conduct :  The  firft  principle  of 

A  a  4  his 
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his  foul  is  honefl  independancy  ;  and  to  that  princi¬ 
ple  he  has  hitherto  been  moft  uncommonly  addicled 
— and  moft  confidently:  He  has  rejected  more 
than  once  thofe  riches,  which  it  is  common  to  hunt 
after  with  fuch  eagernefs,  while  he  with  difficulty 
fu b Gfted  himfelf  by  copying  mufic  for  pay,  he  re- 
fufed  a  handfome  penfion  offered  him  by  the  mar- 
chionefs  of  Pompadour,  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  r  ranee.  She  then  lent  him  fome  mufic  to 
copy;  which  he  executed,  and  as  foon  as  fhe  re¬ 
ceived  it,  fhe  lent  him  three  hundred  lewis  d’ors 
as  a  recompense,  from  which  fum  he  deduced  a 
few  livres,  the  amount  of  his  work,  and  returned 
her  all  the  reft.  After  this  he  has  the  offer  of  a 
penfion  of  an  hundred  pounds  a  year  from  the 

king  of  England - he  refutes  it— that  is,  he  is 

determined  to  live  free  and  independant — a  thing 
ye  y  inconfiftent  with  receiving  a  portion  of  public 
money  as  the  wages  of  idlenefs.  Such  noble,  ani¬ 
mated,  and  glorious  fentiments — fuch  a  conduct, 
jo  fuperior  to  all  fentiments,  involves  him  in  equal 
ridicule  with  the  moft  paradoxical  of  his  works, 
the  truth  is-,  his  works  and  his  life  are  fuperior  to 
the  age  he  lives  in:  if  we  have  not  the  tafte  to 
relifli  the  one,  we  fhall  not  have  the  honefty  to  ap¬ 
plaud  the  other.  A  confident  determination  to 
accept  no  penfion,  is  fuch  an  otherwife  unheard  of 
fentiment,  that  it  is  a  ten  thoufand  times  greater 
paradox,  than  one  combined  of  all  Roufieaus.  A 
man  that  can  fo  a  cl,  is  a  phenomenon-,  a  being  be¬ 
yond  the  ideas  of  the  times  -,  the  world  cannot  ele¬ 
vate  its  practice  fo  high,  and  therefore  aims  by  ri¬ 
dicule  to  reduce  his  fentiments  to  its  own  medium  : 
but  all  his  enemies  have  to  fay  for  it,  is,  to  call 
him  a  vifionary  madman; — and  he  has  been  fo 
called  more  than  once. 

i  ,  w  •  I  « 
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R  O  U  X  E  L  I  N. 


His  Reflexions  lur  les  moyens  de  faire  naitre  l’a- 
mour  du  travail  dans  ]e  cceur  des  peuples,  is  a 
very  fen  Able  performance,  and  abounds  with  fome 
judicious  obfervations  on  manufactures  and  their 
importance. 


R  O  Z  I  E  R  E. 


Reft  known  by  the  pieces  entitulcd,  Campagne 
de  Louis  prince  de  Conde  en  Flandres  en  1674— 
12 mo.  17 65.5  and  Campagne  du  marquis  de  Cre- 
qui  en  Lorraine,  et  en  Alface  en  1677  Svo 
1765.  " 


Saintfoix. 


A  well  known  writer,  whofe  works  have  many 

admirers  in  France,  but  are  not  much  known  elfe- 

where.  His  theatrical  pieces  are  his  belt  produc- 
nons.  1 

J.  Lettres  Turques,  et  lettres  de  Nedim  Co<™-ia 
i  2  mo.  1  *7  ao.  ioo  y 

2.  Effais  hiftoriques  fur  Paris,  1 21110.  2  vols. 
i754>  an(J  4  vols.  1762. 


*  ^  '  1  /  v*^  s*  • 

3.  Hiftoire  Abregee  des  Guerres  de  la  France 

avec  I’  Angle  ter  re,  Svo.  : 

4.  Pieces  de  I  heatres,  12  mo.  2  vols. 


S  a  L  L  I  E  R. 

Very  well  known  for  his  Catalogue  des  Lives 
de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  folio,  many  volumes. 


S  A  V  E  R  I  E  M. 

One  of  the  befl  mathematical  writers  in  France  • 
His  works  are  very  ufeful,  and  in  great  efteem. 

I.  Dif- 
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1.  Difcours  fur  la  navigation  et  la  phyfique  ex- 

perimentale,  4to.  1744. 

2.  Difcours  fur  la  manoeuvre  des  Vaiffeaux,  4to. 

i  7  44* 

3.  Nouvelle  thecrie  de  la  manoeuvre  des  Vaif- 

feaux  a  la  Portee  des  Pilotes,  8vo.  1745. 

4.  Recherches  hiftoriques  fur  Forigine  et  des 

Progres  de  la  Conftruftion  des  Navires  des 
Anciens,  4to.  1747. 

5.  La  Mature  difcutee  et  foumife  a  de  nouvelles 

Loix,  8 vo.  1 747. 

6.  L’Art  de  mefurer  fur  mer  le  fillage  des  Vaif- 

feaux,  avec  une  idee  de  Fetat  d’armement 
des  Vaifieaux  de  France,  Svo.  1749. 

7.  Defcription  et  ufage  de  Spheres  et  des  Globes, 

1 2  mo.  1750. 

8.  Traite  des  Inftrumens  propres  a  Fobferver  les 

aftres  fur  mer,  011  Ton  donne  la  conftrudlion 
et  Fufage  d’un  nouvel  inftrument,  12  mo. 

*752- 

9.  Dibtionnaire  univerfel  de  Mathematique  et  de 

Phyfique,  410.  2  vols.  1752. 

10.  Many  letters  and  differtations  upon  navigation, 
&c.  in  the  Mercures. 

31.  Hiftoire  critique  des  Infinimens  petits,  4to. 

1 753- 

32.  Dictionnaire  d’Architefture  civile  et  hydrau- 

lique  par  d’Aviler  augments,  410.  1755. 

13.  Hiftoire  des  Philofophes  modernes. 

34.  Theatrical  pieces. 

Saussure. 

Well  known  by  his  Lettre  furies  avantages  des 
l  Semailles  hatives  et  profondes.  Berne  Memoirs 

3764,  vol.  2d. 

Salagn  AC. 
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Salagnac. 

Among  other  performances,  his  Lettre  fur  les 
Arbres  voyers,  defer ves  attention. 

S  E  L  L  I  U  S, 

1.  Defcription  hiftoricjue  et  geographique  du 

Brabant  Hollandois,  et  de  Ja  Flandre  Hol- 
landoife,  nmo.  1748. 

2.  Hiftoire  des  anciennes  revolutions  de  Hobc 

terreftre,  i2mo.  1752.  & 

3.  Inftitut  iones  Phyficae. 

4.  Hiftoria  Jeredinis. 

S  E  I  G  N  E  U  X. 

His  Effai  fur  la  queftion  propofee  par  la  Societe 
Oeconomique  de  Berne,  Seroit-il  utile  de  convert ir 
en  fends  clos  ouparticuliers  les  communes ,  &c.  ?  is  fen- 
iioie  and  judicious. 

SlLHOUTTE. 

A  famous  Financier  in  France,  who  is  thought 
by  many  unprejudiced  perfons,  would  have  "re- 
ftored  order  to  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  had 
he  been  fuffered  to  profecute  his  fchemes  without 
interruption  :  He  is  better  known  by  his  political 

projects  than  his  writings,  although  the  latter  are 
not  without  merit. 

1.  Idee  generale  du  Gouvernment  et  de  la  morale 

dts  Chinois,  1  znio.  *729. 

2.  Reflexions  politiques  fur  les  plus  grands  prin¬ 

ces  traduites  de  Graaan,  4to'.  1730.  and 
12010. 

3-  Lettres  fur  les  tranfadtions  publiques  du 

Regne  d’Elizabeth,  umt  J736. 

4.  Efiai  fur  1’homme  traduit  de  Rope,  1 2mo' 
1736. 

5 •  Elfai 
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5.  Effai  fur  la  Critique  traduit  de  Pope,  i2mo. 

1736. 

6.  Melanges  de  Litterature  et  de  Philofopbie 

traduits  de  Pope. 

*7.  Epitres  morales  de  Pope. 

S.  Lettres  philofophiques  et  morales,  12  mo. 
2  vols. 

p.  Memoires  fur  les  anciennes  limites  de  l’Aca- 

die  avec  M.  le  marquis  de  la  Galiffonniere, 
qto.  3  vols.  1755. 

SOLIGNAC. 

be  chevalier  de . 

1.  Recreations  litteraires,  ou  recueil  de  poefies  et 

de  lettres,  12 mo.  1723. 

2.  Les  Amours  d5Horace,  i2mo.  1728. 

3.  Lettres  fur  Phiftoire  du  Roi  de  Pologne, 

1741. 

4.  Hiftoire  generate  de  Pologne,  nmo,  10  vols. 

1750. 

5.  Amufement  des  Eaux  de  Schaalbach,  de 

bains  de  Wifbaden  et  de  Schlangenbad, 
8  vo.  1738. 

6.  La  Saxe  Galante,  nmo.  1 735. 

7.  Quatrians,  ou  maximes  fur  Peducation  des  en- 

fans,  1 2  mo.  1738. 

8.  Memoires  de  la  Societe  royale  de  Nancy; 

Redige  :  8vo. - 

q.  Eloge  Hiftorique  de  M.  le  Prefident  de 

Montefquieu,  410.  1 755. 

Stanislas. 

Kin*  cf  Poland ,  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  Bar .  The 
events  of  the  life  of  this  very  celebrated  monarch; 
or  rather  his  adventures  (for  they  have  more  the 
air  of  romance  than  hiftoryj  are  perfectly  well 
known  :  He  has  in  every  lituation  or  lire  fupport- 
ed  his  character,  in  a  manner  that  does  honour  to 
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the  intuitive  judgment  of  Charles  XII.  And  he 
is  a  proof  of  the  advantages  attending  the  regal 
dignity  being  conferred  on  one  born  a  fubjeft— 

throughout  hidory  the  bed  kings  were  firft  private 
men. 

1 .  A  vis  a  S.  hd.  la  Reine  de  France  (his  daughter) 

en  partant  pour  la  France.  Inferted  ?n  the 
^Journal  de  Verdun  Juillet,  1725. 

2.  Entretien  de  lame  avec  Dieu,  en  Polonois  et 

en  Francois,  8vo.  1745. 

3.  Le  Philofophe  Chretien,  nmo.  1749. 

4.  Combat  de  la  Volonte  et  de  la  Raifon,  12010 

1 749. 

5.  La  Voix  libredu  Citoven,  ou  Obfervations  fur 

le  gouvernement  de  Pologne,  12  mo.  1740. 

6.  Reponfe  d’Aride  aux  confeils  de  l’Amitie 

1 2mo.  j  750. 

7.  Reflexions  fur  divers  fujets  de  morale  8vo 

J750- 


8.  Deux  difcours  l’un  pour  prouver  que  le  vra 

bonheur  confide  a  faire  des  heureux;  dan 

autie  on  faite  voir  que  l’Efperance  ed  ur 

bien  dont  on  ne  connoit  palalTez  le  prix 
1750. 

9.  Reponfe  au  difcours  du  Citoyen  de  Geneve 

qui  a  Remporte  le  prix  a  l’academie  d( 
Dijon  en  1750.  8vo.  1751. 

10.  Entretiens  d’un  Europeen  avec  un  infulaire  ch 

Royaume  de  Dumocala,  12010.  1 7r2,  anc 

I  y*  ^  j.  J  * 

11.  PenEes  furies  dangers  de  l’cfprit  inferted  ir 

the  1  Anne  lmeraire,  vol.  5th.  174, 

12.  Lett  re  du  Roi  de  Pologne,'  ou  il  raconte  h 

mamere  dont  il  ed  forti  de  Dantzick 

T  l.s  works  are  in  4  vols.  8vo.  and  4  vols.'  nmo. 
1/02,  and  1 765. 


Sprung;.!. 
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S  P  R  V  W  G  L  I. 

Well  known  for  his  piece  in  the  Berne  Memoirs, 
entituled  Effai  fur  la  queftion  Seroit  il  avantageux 
de  partager  les  communes,  d’abolir  le  parcours, 

&SV.  &c. 

SlTTIERES. 

His  Agriculture  Experimentale  a  1’ufage  des 
agriculteurs,  fermiers  et  laboureurs,  12 mo.  1765. 
is  a  noble  title,  but  the  contents  by  no  means  an- 
fwer  the  expectation  it  mult  raife ;  efpecially  when 
the  reader  is  told  that  fo  little  a  duodecimo  is  the  re¬ 
fill  t  cf  twenty  years  practice.  “  I  begin/5  fays  M. 
de  Sutieres,  “  with  the  epidemical  maladies  ot 
beafts,  I  prove,  that,  in  general,  they  are  afflicted, 
meerly  becaufe  they  are  often  fed  in  paftures,  upon 
which  the  influences  of  the  air,  the  vapours,  and 
exhalations  of  the  earth  expand  a  kind  of  vifible 
venom,  which  has  more  or  lels  malignity  accord¬ 
ing  to  feafons,  climates,  and  the  circumftances 
of  time  and  place.  The  artificial  grades,  fuch  as 
lucern,  fainfoine  and  clover,  are  more  fufceptibte 
than  others,  of  the  impreffion  of  this  venom  ;  be¬ 
caufe  their  leaves  being  broader,  thicker,  and  hard¬ 
er,  than  thofe  of  natural  grafs,  preferve  it  a  longer 
time,  confequently  there  are  greater  inconvenien- 
cies  in  differing  cattle  to  pafture  upon  them  ;  and 
above  all,  from  the  end  of  September,  to  the  end 
of  March  :  Seafons  in  which  the  fogs,  the  influence 
of  the  air,  and  the  vapours  of  the  earth,  are  more 
frequent,  and  more  dangerous  than  at  other  times. 
I  fliall  difplay  the  inutility  of  thefe  fame  artificial 
grades,  and  how  greatly  they  are  prejudicial  in 
many  provinces  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  yet  more 
fo  in  the  north.55  And  in  another  place  he  fays — -- 
“  We  need  not  feck  for  the  caules  of  the  contagi- 

n  ous 
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oub  maladies,  which  have  for  many  years  made 
Inch  ravages  among  our  cattle.  They  moft  cer¬ 
tain  y  proceed  from  the  bad  pafturage  of  artificial 
grades ; ,  to  which  we  condud  them,  without  exa¬ 
mining  beforehand,  whether  the  lucerne,  fainfoine, 
,  ciover,  is  free  from  ruff.  This  fort  of  ruff  is 
always  produced  either  by  bad  vapours,  and  ex¬ 
halations  from  the  foil,  or  by  thofe  unwholefome 
winds,  which  the  countrymen  call  red-winds  or 
the  fogs,  or  infeded  air  which  palTes  over  certain 
countries.  We  very  often  find  that  cows  which 
feed  in  fuch  paftures,  are  poifoned  with  this  ruff 
Some  are  blown  and  burft,  others  have  maladies  in 
the  mouth  and  tongue;  and  at  laff,  the  whole 
head  is  difordered,  and  in  four  or  five  hours,  the 

place  eco^es  lncuralj)le-”: - -again  in  another 

W  i  „  ic npc  therefore  in  the  culture  of  ar- 
tincial  grades,  fo  deftrudive  in  general  to  cattle 
that  we  fhould  dired  the  hufbandmen  to  employ 

already  bUt  C°  fen'le  thofe  theX  P°lfcls 

Iready.  I  am  not  willing  to  luppofe  that  the 

author  of  nature  ulelefsly  created  lucerne,  clover 

but  that  ought  not  to  prevent  our  taking  care 

not  to  introduce  them,  in  a  country  where  the  va 

ence  of"!  ,exha!atl0n*  of  the  ea«h!  or  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  air,  are.ftrong  enough  to  render  them 

hmerne'of  p°  Cattle' .  Who  is  ignorant  that  52 

other  dilreTSsTtr  than  of 

ouiucs  all  this,  it  is  very  ufelHk 

in  many  countries  to  Tow  artificial  grafies  'in  land 
proper  .or  corn  or  good  forage,  fince  by  improv- 
ng  the  natural  grades,  they  would  be  ltahly  fuf 
acient  for  the  nourifhment  of  beafts,  and  yield  a 

inh  bJM°fit  10  2  V°i  tSOf  COUntrics ;  and  the  nni- 
nals  be  ng  more  wholelomely  nourifhed,  would  an- 

vvtr  better  to  the  farmer.59 

iutieres^  hlf?  ^  ab°VC  extrads  froi"  M.  de 
tre.  book,  to  give  you  a  tolerable  idea,  not 

onlv 
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only  of  his  abfurdity,  but  alfo  of  that  of  too 
many  French  writers,  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  whofe 
names  I  have  omitted  in  this  catalogue :  Nothing 
can  be  more  truly  abfurd,  nor  more  contradictory 
to  the  effeCts  of  the  mod  common  praCtice,  in  a 
variety  of  countries,  than  this  fenfelefs  condemna¬ 
tion  of  certain  plants,  without  which  there  can 
fcarcely  be  any  profitable  hufbandry  *,  which  alone 
lay  the  foundations  for  a  vigorous  growth  ol  corn, 
and  which,  judicioufly  managed,  cannot  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  fuch  a  train  of  poiloning  confequences  as 
are  here  attributed  to  them.  One  circumdance  is 
worth  obfervation,  it  muft  be  the  cuftom  in  France 
to  fat  oxen  upon  green  clover)  or  at  lead  we  are 
to  underftand  it  from  the  preceding  quotations)  a 
praCUce  which  I  fhould  have  imagined  could  no 
where  anfwer.  Beads  in  other  parts  of  Europe  re¬ 
quire  a  very  different  regimen. 

S  u  P  l  i  x. 

Bed  known  by  his  Le  Confolateur  pour  fervir 
de  reponie  a  la  Theorie  de  l’lmpot  et  autres  eciits 
fur  l’CEconomie  politique,  i2mo.  1 7 ^.3;  This 
gentleman  is  a  very  extraordinary  politician  in¬ 
deed!  His  two  fird  chapters  are  on  Agriculture  -, 
He  fets  out  with  affirming,  that  it  is  in  perfection 
enough  in  France,  and  wants  no  aiiidance  :  Hap¬ 
py  for  her  neighbours,  if  the  government  can  be 
convinced  of  this :  In  his  third  and  fourth  he 
would  make  us  believe  by  infinuation  and  compan- 
for/j  that  agriculture  is  very  unfavourable  to  popu¬ 
lation.  Exclufive  companies  and  privileges  in 
commerce,  are,  according  to  him,  highly  benefi¬ 
cial-,  and  he  more  than  once  gives  us  reafon  to 
fuppofe,  that  he  is  of  opinion  the  iubjeft  in  France 
is  by  no  means  taxed  enough — and  that  it  would 
be  very  ridiculous  to  make  the  tobacco  and  hilt,  a 

free  trade !  What  idea  mud  we  conceive  of  Inch 

a  writer  ? 
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a  writer  ?  Authors  whofe  notions  are  free  in  points 
of  a  religious  tendency,  or  in  other  words,  in  points 
of  opinion,  are  burnt  and  beheaded,  but  a  writer 
that  deferves  a  halter  for  every  paragraph  in  his 
book,  will  moft  certainly  meet  with  no  perfec¬ 
tion  !  Such  is  the  difference  between  attacking 
opinions  and  realities ! 

T  E  R  T  R  E. 

1.  Ode  a  M.  de  Lowendahl  fur  laprife  de  Beren- 

op-zoom. 

2.  Abrege  de  l’hiftoire  d’Angleterre,  13 mo. 

3  voIs*  l75{- 

3.  Hiftoire  des  conjurations,  confpirations  et  re¬ 

volutions  celebres,  nmo.  10  vols. 

4.  Memoires  du  marquis  de  Chouppes,  i2mo. 

*753: 

5.  La  Suite  de  la  Bibliotheque  amufante  et  in- 

ftrudtive  commencee  par  le  P.  Niceron, 
1  2 mo.  2  vols.  1  -  55. 

6.  Pieces  in  feveral  literary  Journals. 

T  I  L  L  E  T. 

An  author  of  genuine  and  uncommon  merit. 
It  is  difficult  ro  affiert  which  is  greateft,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  his  fubjedts,  or  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  he  has  treated  them.  In  one  word,  he  is 
an  experimental  philofopher. 

1.  Differtation  lur  la  dudtihte  des  metaux  ct  les 

moyens  de  l’augmenter,  qui  a  remporte  le 
prix  de  1  Academic  de  Bordeaux,  4to, 
175°-  m 

2.  Dillertation  fur  la  caufe  qui  corrompt  et  noir- 

cit  les  grains  de  bled  dans  les  epics,  et  fur 
les  moyens  de  prevenir  ces  accidens,  qui  a 
remporte  le  prix  de  l’academie  de  Bordeaux, 
4to.  x 75^* 

B  b 


3.  Suite 
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3*  Suite  des  experiences  et  reflexions  relatives  a 
la  DifTertation  fur  la  caufe,  &c.  410.  1755. 
Thefe  pieces  are  inferior  to  none  that  ever 
were  publifhed  in  refpedt  of  a  mod  fatisfaftory  ex¬ 
perimental  foundation  :  The  concluflons  are  clear 
and  precife,  and  place  the  fubjedft  beyond  all  future 
doubts. 

T  I  L  L  E  T. 

tfiton  du. 

1.  Defcription  du  Farnaffe  Francois  execute  en 

bronze,  12  mo.  1726. 

2.  Effais  fur  les  honneurs  et  les  monumens  ac- 

cordes  aux  favans,  12 mo.  1734. 

3.  Le  Parnafle  Francois,  avec  deux  fupplemens, 

folio,  1732.  1744.  and  1755. 

Tour. 

Sevan  de  la.  An  agreeable  and  fenfible  writer, 
whole  works  are  generally  read, 

1.  Hiftoire  d’Epaminondas,  i2mo.  1738. 

2.  Hifloire  de  Scipion  I’Africain,  i2mo.  1738. 

3.  Hiftoire  de  Philippe  de  Macedoine,  121110. 

1740. 

4.  Amufemens  de  la  Raifon,  121110.  2  vols. 

}7^7- 

5.  Hiftoire  de  Catilma,  i2mo.  1749. 

6.  Tragedie  de  Califte,  12 mo.  1750. 

7.  Hiftoire  de  Monley  Mahamet  fils  du  Roi  de 

Maroc,  12  mo.  1745. 

8.  L’art  de  fentir  et  de  juger  en  matiere  de  Gout, 

1 2  mo.  2  vols.  1762. 

().  Paralelle  de  la  conduite  des  Carthagenois  a 
l’egard  des  Romaiiis  dans  le  fecond  guerre 
Punique,  avec  la  conduite  de  FAngleterre  a 
Tegard  de  la  France,  1758.  The  1110ft  par¬ 
tial,  weak  and  trifling  calumny  011  the  Bri- 
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tifh  nation,  that  I  remember  to  have  read  in 
the  French  language. 

io.  Eflai  hiftorique  fur  M.  de  Barrailh,  1762. 


'  .t  o  u  s  s  a  1  N  T. 

Flas  tranflated  many  works  from  the  Englifh  ; 
the  piece  of  his  own  compofing,  which  gained  him 
reputation,  is  Les  Moeurs,  12 mo.  which  has  run 
through  many  editions,  and  been  tranflated  into 
nioft  ot  the  european  languages.  Such  fuccefs  would 
make  one  luppofe  it  a  work  of  uncommon  merit 
— and  yet,  to  venture  a  private  opinion,  it  appears 
to  me  a  ft  iff,  ftarched,  pedantic  work,  which  has 
neither  that  depth  of  fentiment  which  renders  a 
book  valuable,  whatever  may  be  t!ie  language — - 
nor  that  elegant  airynefs  of  manner  which  makes  a 
work  agreeable - whatever  may  be  the  matter. 


Thierriat. 

Beft  known  by  his  Obfervations  fur  la  Culture 
des  Arbres  a  haute  tige,  121110.  1760. 


Travers. 

Baron  de.  t.  Abrege  de  l’Art  de  la  Guerre  de 
M.  le  Marechal  de  Preyfcgur,  12  mo.  1752. 
2,  Extrait  de  la  Premiere  partie  du  Traite  de 

l’art  de  la  Guerre  de  M.  le  Marechal  de 
Preyfegur. 

3*  Etudes  militaires  pour  fervir  d’introduftion 
a  rinflruction  methodique  de  l’art  dc  la 
Guerre,  121110.  1755. 


True  let, 

A  writer  of  great  note  in  France,  and  of  a  little 
in  other  countries,  his  works  may  increafe  in  efti- 
mation  at  home,  but,  I  may  venture  to  proohef/ 
they  never  will  abroad.  His  thoughts  arc  fir 

’  fetched, 
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fetched,  and  affe&ed,  and  his  ftile  mod  miferabl / 
quaint  and  perplexed. 

j.  Lettre  a  madame  *  *  *  *  M.  Houdart  de  la 
Mothe,  8 vo.  1732. 

2.  EfiTais  fur  divers  fujets  de  Litterature,  et  de 

Morale,  121m  4  vols.  from  1735.  to  1760. 

3.  He  worked  in  the  Journal  des  S^avans. 

4.  Panegyrique  des  Saints  precedes  de  Reflexions 

fur  Peloquence  en  generate,  12 mo.  1755. 

5.  Many  feraps  in  the  Mercures. 

6.  Second  lettre  d’nn  Ami  a  un  Amien  1748, 

au  fujet  des  Hollandois. 

7.  Maudemens  du  Cardinal  de  Tencin  depuis 

1 7  39- 

8.  L’AvertifTement  de  Peffai  fur  la  formation  des 

corps  organiles,  edit,  de  Paris. 

9.  Penfees  fur  la  philofophie,  les  fciences,  les 

opinions,  les  fyftemes.  Merc.  1762,  &c. 

Turpin. 

Comte  de. 

1.  Effai  fur  Part  de  la  Guerre,  4to.  2  vols.  1754. 

2.  Amufemens  philofophiques  et  litteraires  de 

deux  amis,  i2mo.  2  vols.  1754* 

Tschiffely. 

His  pieces  in  the  Berne  Memoirs  are  truly  va¬ 
luable;  and  highly  deferving  of  that  reputation 
they  have  fo  juftly  gained  their  author.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  ones  fhould  be  particularly  remarked. 

1.  Memoire  fur  la  culture  de  la  Garance.  Some 
introduftory  obfervations  to  his  experiments  on  this 
plant,  are  applicable  to  all  countries  ;  as  they  will 
entertain  you,  I  (hall  therefore  tranflate  them. 
“  The  more  a  country  applies  itfelf  to  vary  its 

productions,  the  nearer  flic  approaches  to  that  im- 

portant 
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portant  point  of  keeping  her  diverfe  commodities 
at  a  juft  price,  and  confequently  draws  from  the  foil 
the  greateft  poftible  advantage.  A  too  great  abun¬ 
dance  of  any  particular  commodity,  in  reducing 
too  much  the  price,  neccftarily  induces  the  coun¬ 
tryman  to  negleft  the  culture.  A  truth  of  which 
we  have  been  too  long  ignorant;  but  which  is  at 
prefent  acknowledged  by  all  enlightened  minds. 

.  We  need  never  to  fear,  that  if  we  introduce 
divers  articles  of  culture,  which  are  known  to  be 
but  of  a  fecond  neceflitv,  and  they  (hould  come  to 
engrofs  the  general  attention,  more  than  thofe 
which  are  abfolutely  neceflarv,  fuch  as  corn;  the 
chief  of  the  hufbandmen  will  neeleft  fuch  necef- 
fary  articles,  and  throw  themfelves  too  vigoroufly 
into  the  cultivation  of  the  fecondary  onet.  The 
old  ways  will  ever  carry  the  preference  in  the 
large  fcale  or  culture,  with  the  generality  of 
farmers .  Theie  muft  be  multitudes  of  luccefsful 
experiments  by  cultivators  the  molt  induftrious 
before  one  will  be  commonly  followed.  Always 
timid,  juftly  avaricious  of  his  time,  his  land,  and 
his  manure,  a  firmer  will  never  make  any  but  very 
imail  trials,  out  of  the  common  road.  The  cul¬ 
ture  of  hemp  and  flax,  is  inconteftibiy  much  more 
profitable  than  that  of  corn  or  fpelt.  The  coun¬ 
tryman  is  not  ignorant  of  this;  for  they  have  been 
cultivated  - 


ages. 


Never thelefs,  gentlemen, 


your 


efrorts  lor  direfting  his  views  to  them,  evidently 
prove  my  fyllem.  It  is  now  happily  the  prate  It 
neat  produce  of  each  kind  of  plant,  thht  is  always 
the  rca.on  ror  advances  in  money,  in  labour,  rnd 
in  dung;  a  circumftance  which  always  prevents 
the  common  hufbandman  from  abandoning  them 
They  become  the  occupation  of  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  cultivators,  that  are  richer,  more  curious,  and 
more  able  calculators.  By  their  means  the’  day 

labour- 


i? 


b 


o 
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labourers,  too  much  oppreffed,  too  little  employ¬ 
ed,  a  clafs  of  men  of  infinite  importance  to  every 
ftate,  find  a  fubfiftance  more  certain,  in  being 
taught  o  cultivate  thofe  more  valuable  articles 
on  their  own  little  inheritances,  *  the  effecting 
which,  m  proportion  to  their  abilities,  would  at¬ 
tach  them  with  pleafure  to  a  country  where  they 
found  occupations  uleful  enough  for  the  mo  ft  nu- 
me  ous  families. 

Many  circumftances  have  prevented  our  intro¬ 
ducing  and  extending  feveral  branches  of  culture 
more  or  lefs  advantageous.  The  little  encourage¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  government,  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  people  to  their  practice,  its  entire  re¬ 
moval  from  all  novelties,  owing  to  effays  ill  con- 
dudted,  and  unfuccefsful ;  and  above  all  the  pre¬ 
judice  fb  general,  even  to  ridicule,  againft  our  foil 
and  climate. 

If  our  anceftors,  living  among  vaft  forefts,  and 
impenetrable  marflies,  nourifhing  themfelves  with 
acorns,  and  the  produce  of  their  cattle,  by  the 
perniciou  principle  of  that  prejudice  to  which  they 
were  continually  attached  ;  if  content,  that  peft  ot 
induftry,  as  Mandeville  calls  it,  had  made  them 
neelcft  trials  of  a  new  culture,  after  having  at- 
tempted  fo  unhappily  thofe  of  the  conqueft  of  a 
more  fertile  country,  we  fhould  not  enjoy  at  pre- 
fent  in  abundance,  a  thoufand  productions  which 
habit  and  ignorance,  make  people  of  all  forts  ima- 
o-ine  to  be  the  original  fruits  of  our  country.  Do 
we  not  know  that  the  climate  o t  all  countries  im¬ 
proves  itfelf  in  proportion  as  population  and  cul- 

*  7  he  word  T  tranHate  Day  Labourer,  i  s  Jour  nailer ;  from 
this  paffage  it  feems  the  labourers  in  Switzerland  have  each 
their  plot  of  ground - He  caunot  mean  farmers. - 
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ture  increafes?  By  the  teftimony  of  our  old 
men,  the  river  which  wafhes  our  walls  was 
regularly  frozen  in  the  time  of  their  youth.  Its 
banks  have  been  much  better  cultivated  within  an 
age,  and  at  prelent  it  is  never  frozen,  or  at  lealt, 
but  very  rarely.  If  it  was  entirely  cleared  from 
the  melancholy  neighbourhood  of  the  forefts  of 
fir,  would  not  our  plains  feel  1  els  of  a  cold  and 
fterile  influence  ?  If  the  rivers  were  more  naviga¬ 
ble,  the  torrents  lefs  impetuous,  and  the  marfhes 
drained?  Thefe  labours,  which  are  impoflible  only 
to  the  eyes  of  idlenefs  and  floth,  would  necefiarily 
give  to  the  plains  of  Swifferland,  one  of  the  molt 
pleafing  climates  of  Europe. 

It  is  in  confequence  of  thefe  principles,  that  I 
dare  predict  to  our  country  a  Iky  more  foft,  and  a 
temperature  more  favourable  to  every  kind  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  if  firm  and  immoveable  in  your  generous 
cares,  you  continue,  gentlemen,  to  enlighten  your 
countrymen,  to  encourage  them  by  your  appro¬ 
bation,  and  by  your  example,  and  above  all  to 
infpire  with  your  zeal  your  pupils.  It  is  owing 
to  the  adtual  confidence  which  1  have  in  our  cli¬ 
mate,  that  I  have  attempted  with  fuccefs  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  lome  plants,  either  entirely  unknown  in 
our  country,  or  which  have  failed  from  not  being 
refolutely  attempted.55 

2.  Inftrudtion  fur  la  methode  de  renouveller  les 

vieux  Pres  par  les  Labours. 

3.  Nouvelles  Reflexions  fur  la  culture  du  lin 

dans  la  Canton  de  Berne. 

4.  Experiences  du  culture  de  diverfes  efpeces 

d’herbes  propres  a  fervir  de  Eourage  j  Du 
Lin ;  Et  de  quelques  fortes  de  grains ;  De 
la  nielle  et  carie  du  Bled - 

5.  Memoire  fur  la  culture  du  Millet  d’Afrique. 

B  b  4  6.  Me'- 
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6.  Memoire  fur  la  culture  du  bled  Sarazin. 

Tscharner. 

Hb  pieces  in  the  Berne  Memoirs  are  of  diftin- 

euiihed  merit. 

c 

1.  Me  moires  fur  la  Pin. 

2.  Obfervadons  fur  la  Rouille  et  fur  la  Nielle  ou 

C  rei  du  Bled. 

3.  Effai  d’  n  Memoire  fur  la  methode  de  planter 

le  Chene. 


T  U  R  B  I  L  L  Y. 


Marquis  de. 

I  may  without  the  lead  hefitation  afifert,  that  this 
nobleman  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  moll  ufe- 
ful  author  that  France  ever  produced.  In  point 
of  utility,  the  good  of  his  own  country,  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  benefit  of  all  mankind,  how  lightly  ought  the 
french  to  efteem  their  Corneilles, Racines,  Voltaires, 
and  a  hundred  fuch  authors,  compared  to  oneTur- 
billy!  if  every  author,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  the  prefent  time,  on  finifhing  any  compo- 
fition,  had  afked  themfelves.  Will  this  he  of  any 
life  to  my  fellow  creatures?  and  burnt  all  which  did 
not  give  their  conference  an  opportunity  to  anfwer 
in  the  affirmative;  how  few,  very  few,  books 
fhould  we  at  prelent  po fiefs  !  What  a  diftinguifh- 
in£  rank  would  the  works  of  this  nobleman  hold 
among  thole  few  \  Where  fhould  we  find  one  that 
ought  to  be  claffed  before  them? 

1.  Memoire  fur  le  Defrichemens,  8vo.  1749* 

2.  Memoire  fur  la  Culture  du  Grand  Chou  d’An- 

jou  adreffe  a  la  Societc  oecon.  de  Berne. — - 
Memoirs  1764.  vol.  ift. 


VlL- 
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V  I  L  L  A  R  S. 

Le  due  de.  Alphonfe  rimpuiffant,  Tragedic 
Comique,  J74C. 

V  E  L  L  E  Y. 

% 

Chiefly  known  by  his  Hiftoire  de  France,  de- 
puis  l’etabliflfement  de  la  monarchic  jufqu’au  regne 
de  Louis  XIV.  1755.  121110.  16  vols. — 1761 — and 

*765r 


V  I  C  A  T. 

Madame .  Obfervations  fur  les  Abeilles.  Bern 
Memoirs,  1764.  vol.  ill. 

VlLLENEUVE. 

Madame  de. 

1.  Le  Phenix  conjugal,  i2mo.  1753. 

2.  La  Jeune  Americaine,  ou  les  Contes  marins, 

i2mo.  4  vols.  1740,  1743. 

3.  Les  Conces  de  cette  annee,  121110.  1744. 

4.  Les  Belles  Solitaires,  i2mo.  3  vols.  1743. 

5.  Le  Beau  frere  luppofe,  121110.  4  vols.  1752. 

6.  La  Jardiniere  de  Vincennes,  ou  les  caprices  de 

1  Amour  et  de  la  bortune,  12 mo.  c  vols. 

*753- 

7*  Lejuge  prevenu,  121110,  1754. 

8.  Mefdemoifelles  de  Marfange,  nmo. 

9.  Annecdotes  de  la  cour  d’ Alphonfe  XI.  du 

nom,  R01  de  Caltille,  121110.  4  vols. 
1756. 

10.  The  following  yerfes.  LTIomme  hqureux' 
poffible. 
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La  vie  eft  nn  Inftant,  il  en  fail t  profiler; 
Kejetter  avec  loin  tout  prejuge  nuifible, 

Croire  un  Dieu  bienfaifant,  croire  un  ami  pof- 
fible, 

Et  connoitre  le  prix  du  bonheur  d’exifter5 
Careffer  la  folie,  eftimer  la  fagefle. 

Aimer  un  feul  objec,  en  etre  un  peu  jaloux, 

Etre  toujours  fidele,  et  jamais  n’etre  epoux, 
Effleurer  les  talens,  les  aimer  fans  foibleffe* 

Se  croire  indifferent  fur  le  mepris  des  fots. 
Avoir  le  coeur  divert  fur  fes  propres  defauts, 
Etre  content  de  foi,  fans  jamais  le  paroitre  ; 

Se  croire  heureux  enfin ;  c’eft  le  moyen  de 
1’etre. 

V  I  L  L  E  S. 

Madame .  Inftruclions  hiftoriques,  dogmati- 
ques,  et  morales  en  favour  des  laboureurs  et  au- 
tres  habitans  de  la  campagne,  nmo.  1746. 

& 

V  I  V  E  N  S. 

Chevalier  de.  Well  known  by  the  following 
pieces,  which  have  merit. 

1.  Effais  fur  les  principes  dc  la  Phyfique,  121m 

1 74-6- 

2.  La  nouvelle  theorie  du  mouvement,  8vo. 

1749. 

3.  Memoire  fur  le  vol.  des  Oifeaux.  . 

Voltaire. 

It  would  take  ten  of  thefe  fheets  to  give  a  com¬ 
er) 

pleat  lift  of  ail  the  pieces  which  have  iffued  from 
the  pen  of  this  celebrated  genius.  Many  of  them 
are  lo  fhort,  that  the  titles  are  half  as  long  as  the 

drays ; 
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effays  ;  and  his  beft  works  are  known  in  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  Europe.  A  more  univerfal  genius  never 
lived — but  like  all  univerfal  geniufes  he  is  iuper- 
excellent  in  nothing  :  But  his  wit,  and  the  ftile  of 
his  profe  are  incomparable.  His  poetry,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Henriade,  and  fome  of  his  tragedies, 
is  nearly  as  good  as  we  can  conceive  he  language 
will  admit  •,  his  invention  is  great  o  .d  lively,  his 
art  of  painting  charafters  confider  *ble  :  and  ins 
poetic  {file  Ihows  a  tafte  of  harm  y,  which  in 
almoft  any  other  language,  would  nave  been  at¬ 
tended  with  univerfal  fuccefs :  However,  no  one 
will  difpute  that  the  works  which  will  gain  him 
fame  with  pofterity,  are  his  pieces  in  profe. 

His  Age  of  Lewis  XIV.  is  an  admirable  work  : 
In  point  of  difpofuion,  ftile,  and  a  lively  juftnefs 
of  remarks,  I  know  nothing  equal  to  it;  Nor  can 
we  by  any  means  repeat  with  reafon  thofe  abfurd 
calumnies,  under  which  the  author  for  fome  time 
remained,  of  writing  a  hiftory,  which  had  no  regu¬ 
lar  foundation  in  truth — and  of  confidering  no¬ 
thing  but  the  agreeable.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Age  of  Lewis  XIV.  if  not  fo  impartial  as  the  rea¬ 
der  could  willi  in  every  article,  is  neverthelefs  as 
much  fo  as  rnoft  other  hiftories  :  Where  you  are  to 
look  for  one  clearly  and  indubitably  impartial,  I 
know  not ;  but  will  venture  to  aflert  that  none  can 
be,  found  more  pleafing,  pidturefque,  manly,  or 
fenhble,  tnan  that  of  which  1  am  ipeaking  ;  and 
none  fo  completely. entertaining. 

His  Univerfal  i  Iiitory,  likewife,  deferves  all  the 
praif<  which  any  one  can  beftow  on  it.  If  there  is 
Inch  a  faculty  or  fentiment,  as  the  Philofophical 
Spirit,  it  cert  inly  breathes  throughout  that  excel¬ 
lent  performance-,  which  is  rather  the  eflence  of  a 
thoufand  hiftories,  than  a  hiftory  itfelf — it  is  lbme- 
thing  better.  The  pleafing  and  penetrating  man¬ 


ner 


ncr  in  which  the  improvements  *of  the  human 
mind  are  traced  and  recorded,  is  indeed  uncom¬ 
monly  judicious  *  and  the  ftilc,  though  not  equal 
to  that  of  the  Age  of  Lewis  XIV.  is  remarkably 
good. 

In  Biography,  M.  de  Voltaire  has  fcarce  a  fupe- 
rior  :  His  lif^  of  Charles  the  XII.  is  an  admirable 
composition,  full  of  that  boldnefs  and  ftrength  of 
colouring  which  draws  forth  the  objed  of  pencil 
before  our  eyes  that  we  more  than  form  an  idea — 
we  fee  his  heroes.  Nothing  can  be  more  lively, 
judicious,  or  penetrating,  than  his  remarks — no¬ 
thing  more  elegant  than  the  language.  The  au¬ 
thenticity  of  his  fads  was,  however,  carpt  at  by 
the  critics,  and  he  was  weak  enough,  in  confc- 
que nee  to  compofe  his  Hiftory  of  Peter  the  Great, 
on  a  very  different  plan  :  he  introduces  it  with 
convincing  all  the  world,  by  the  mo  ft  undoubted 
tefti monies,  that  his  relations  concerning  Charles 
XII.  were  ftridly  true  :  This  was  fufficient  :  One 
cannot  but  regret,  that  he  did  not  compofe  the 
Lite  of  Peter,  with  all  the  elegance  of  manner, 
which  is  fo  peculiar  in  Charles  XII.  indeed  it  is  a 
work  of  M.  de  Voltaire’s,  and  therefore  muff: 
have  undoubted  merit- — but  is  by  no  means  equal 
to  the  other  in  any  thing  but  authenticity  *,  with¬ 
out  being  fuperior,  even  in  that  point. - As  to 

the  eft  ays,  letters,  romances,  fketches,  criticifms, 
&c.  &c.  which  h  ave  flowed  in  fuch  abundance 
from  his  pen,  they  are  lively  and  entertaining  to 
an  uncommon  degree,  but  of  late  his  pieces  are 
greatly  wanting  in  that  fire  and  vivacity  v\  hich 
diftinguifhed  his  preceding  years — And  no  won-, 
der,  for  he  is  now  feventy  three ! 

V  A  R  N  I  E  R. 

Memoire  fur  la  Culture  de  1’Qrge  qu’il  nom¬ 
ine 


me  nud,  du  Seigle  de  Printemps,  et  du  Colfa, 
1762. 


V  I  L  L  I  E  R  S. 

Memoire  fur  la  Retabliffement  de  la  Culture  des 
Terres  en  Champagne,  1762. 

Wert  h. 

Well  known  for  his  Effay  in  the  Bern  Memoirs 
1763,  vol.  4th.  entituled,  Exemple  de  Partage 
d’un  paturage  Commun.  ° 

W  Y  D  L  E  R. 

His  Memoire  fur  PE  tat  du  Commerce  et  des 
Arts,  dans  le  bas  Aargau.  Bern  Memoirs  1764. 
vol.  1  ft.  is  a  very  valuable  piece. 

W  A  L  D  N  E  R. 

Defcription  de  la  Culture  du  Platane  de  Virginie. 
Bern  Memoirs,  1763.  vol.  2d. 

WlRTEMBERG. 

The  duke  of.  Author  of  Deux  Lettres  a  la  So¬ 
ciety  Oeconomique  de  Berne,  Memoirs,  1767. 
vol.  1  ft.  His  ferene  highnefs  has  very  juft  ideas 
concerning  agriculture,  as  the  following  paffage  in 
his  letter  will  prove. — cc  It  is  with  reafon,  gentle¬ 
men,  that  you  regard  agriculture,  as  the  thermo¬ 
meter  of  publick  felicity,  for  if  vve  calf  an  atten¬ 
tive  eye  on  the  many  different  nations  fpread  upon 
the  furface  of  the  globe,  we  fhall  foon  difcover  that 
the  happinefs  of  each,  is  always  a  confequence  of 
their  application  to  this  art,  the  firft,  the  moft  ne- 

ceffary. 
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ceffary,  and  confequcntly  the  moft  ufeful  and  the 
moft  noble  of  all. 

it  is  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  that  Providence 
has  concealed  the  rich  treafures  of  the  nourifhment, 
and  perhaps  the  virtues  of  men.  She  opens  her 
maternal  bolom,  and  difclofes  that  pure,  and 
fruitful  fource  of  the  pleafures  of  abundance,  and 
all  the  charms  which  accompany  a  peaceable  and 
happy  life,  until,  through  a  blind  contempt,  fora 
mother  fo  tender,  we  break  forth  all  armed  againft 
her,  like  revengeful  furies.  Wars,  mrferies,  vices, 
follies  !  Juft  chaftifements  for  our  pride  and  ingra¬ 
titude  !” 

XlMENEZ. 

Marquis  de> 

1.  Les  Lettres  ont  autant  contribue  a  la  Gloire 

de  Louis  XIV.  qu’il  avoit  contribue  a 
leur  progres,  poeme,  8vo.  1750. 

2.  Ode  fur  l’lnoculation,  1756. 

3.  Theatrical  pieces. 

4.  Lettre  a  M.  Roufleau  fur  Peffet  moral  du 

Theatre. 

5.  Celar  au  Senat  Romain,  poeme. 

Y  A  R  T. 

Beft  known  by  his  Idee  de  la  Poefie  Anploife, 
ou  traduftion  des  Meilleurs  poetes  Anglois,  12 mo. 
7  vols.  1754. 

Y  v  o  N. 

His  works  are  wrote  in  a  freer  ftile  than 
ufual  for  frcnchmen— but  our  furprize  '  ceafes 
when  we  find  that  he  is  a  fugitive  of  Holland. 

CD 

1.  Libe  rte  de  Confcience,  reflerrte  dans  fes 
bornes  legitimes,  121110.  1753. 


2.  Le 


1 2  mo. 
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2.  Le  Droit  naturle,  politique  et  civil, 
12  vols. 

3*  Many  articles  in  the  Encyclopedia. 


ZuRLAUBEN-. 


Baron  de. 

His  bell  work  is,  the  Hilloire  militaire  dcs 
outlies  au  fervice  de  France,  nmo.  8  vols.  1741. 
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LETTER  IX. 


SINCE  the  decline  of  the  Spanifh  power, 
France  and  England  have  divided  the  fame  of 
Europe  :  They  have  been  the  fir  ft  nations  in  it ; 
and  the  rival  ones  in  learning,  ait,,  aims,  com¬ 
merce,  and  general  reputation  :  The  lajl  age  was 
beyond  all  doubt  that  of  France,  and  the  prefent, 
of  England.  All  the  circumftances  attending  the 
fuperiority  of  France,  in  her  day,  are  well  known, 
and  will  admit  of  but  few  remarks,  but  the  prefent 
balance  between  the  two  kingdoms,  is  a  point  of 
greater  curiofity— it  is  aimoft  untrodden  ground. 
1  fhall  therefore,  in  this  letter,  examine  the  compa¬ 
rative  weight  of  each  nation,  in  every  one  of  the 
preceding  circumftances,  and  you,  I  truft,  will  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  fhall  do  it  with  the  utmoft  impartia- 

lity. 

Extent. 

In  every  article  of  natural  advantage,  France 
exceeds  England,  beyond  all  proportion.  Her 
territory  is— within  a  trifle,  half  as  large  again  *  as 
both  the  britannick  ifles,  and  with  that  wonder¬ 
fully  beneficial  circumftance  of  lying  all  as  com- 
pa£t  together  as  pofiible*  whereas  England  and 
Scotland,  are  of  a  moft  unfavourable  fliape,  ttretch- 
ing  out  to  a  vaft  length,  with  no  proportionable 

*  In  France  there  are  150,000  fquare  miles,  in  Lngland, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  only  104,000. 


breadth  : 
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breadth  :  That  this  is  a  point  of  confequence  (and 
more  efpecially  as  the  capital  is  lb  far  to  the  fouth) 
the  Englilh  have  found  more  than  once  :  had  all 
their  dominions  been  circular  or  fquare,  the  two 
rebellions  would  never  have  broke  out  in  Scot¬ 
land  :  They  arofe  from  fuch  fmall  beginnings  that 
a  nearer  neighbourhood  of  government  would  in 
reputation  of  power  alone  have  prevented  them  : 
There  is  a  material  difference  between  the  troops 
attending  government,  being  within  an  hundred 
miles  of  a  confpiracy,  or  at  five,  fix,  or  feven 
times  that  diftance.  Indeed  the  northern  parts  of 
Scotland,  are  almoft  another  world,  from  the 
fouth  of  England  *,  little  known,  and  fcarce  thought 
of,  until  the  people  were  moft  politically  drained 
off,  by  the  laft  war.  Befides  this  unhappy  length; 
Ireland  is  quite  disjointed,  with  a  very  dangerous 
navigation  between  her  and  England  ;  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  throw  a  prodigious  weight  into  the 
fcale  of  France,  which  is  lb  admirably  compaft, 
that  if  the  king  is  at  the  center,  an  exprefs  front 
him  would  reach  any  the  furtheft  part  of  the 
kingdom  in  two  days  time.  The  balance  of  power 
between  the  two  kingdoms  would  be  a  different 
affair,  if  the  britifh  ifles  were  all  united  into  one 
of  the  fhape  of  Borneo. 

Fertility. 

In  this  refpecl,  likewife,  there  is  no  proportion 
between  them  :  France  is  beyond  all  companion 
more  fruitful  than  the  Englilh  dominions.  A  con¬ 
trary  notion  has  been  common  in  Europe,  which 
proceeded  from  the  vaft  exportation  of  corn  from 
England,  but  that  is  no  proof,  for  the  fame  laws 
encouraging  fuch  exportation  were  never  made  in 
France,  and  the  fterility  of  Scotland  and  a  preat 
part  of  Ireland,  is  entirely  forgot :  take  the  three 
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kingdoms  together,  I  have  no  doubt  but  France 
will  be  found  infinitely  the  molt  fertile  territory  : 
It  fhould  however  be  remembered,  that  a  diftinc- 
■  tion  ought  to  be  made  between  fertility  and  cul¬ 

tivation  *  Earn  now  fpeaking  of  natural  advanta¬ 
ges.  II  we  confider  the  latitude  and  production  of 
France,  this  truth  muft  be  apparent :  She  is  fitu- 
ated  in  the  happieft  climate  on  the  globe,  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  that  due  medium  between  the  cold  robuft 
vigor  of  northern  conftitutions,  and  the  warm  ef¬ 
feminacy  of  fouthern  ones :  there  are  more  fertile 
climates,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  but  none 
more  healthy.  Then  as  to  productions  flie  exceeds 
the  britifh  dies  greatly — in  wheat  there  can  be  no 
companion  (remember  I  always  fpeak  of  all  three 
i Hands)  nor  in  inferior  grain  ^  befides  which  arti¬ 
cles,  fhe  has  hemp  and  Bax  in  a  much  greater  pro¬ 
portion  *,  and  as  to  oil,  wine,  and  filk,  nothing  in 
the  Engliih  dominions  can  be  produced  as  a  ba¬ 
lance  j  and  all  kinds  of  for  eft  trees  bear  at  leaft 
an  equality. 

Situation.  . 

Neither  is  there  any  comparifon  between  the 
two  kingdoms  in  this  refpeCt.  France,  in  refpeCt 
or  communication  with  all  other  countries,  is  the 
belt  fituated  kingdom  in  Europe,  ike  enjoys  all 
the  advantages  of  England,  with  other  additional 
ones,fuch  as  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  fea,by  which 
means  fhe  has  a  quick  and  immediate  connection 
with  ail  the  countries  around  it,  fome  of  which  are 
of  very  great  £onfequence  to  her  trade.  She  has 
like  wile  a  vaft  inland  traffick  with  Swifter) and  and 
Germany,  by  means  of  the  Rhine.  But  the  advanta¬ 
ges  of  this  nature  are  too  apparent  not  to  ftrikeevery 
one  :  England  has  nothing  to  balance  it  with  but  her 
infular  iituation,  which  is  in  many  rcfpeCts  a  very 

great 
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great  bleliing,  as  for  inftance,  it  renders  it  much 
eafier  to  keep  out  fatal  contagious  diftempers — 
and  likewife  by  the  want  of  immediate  communi¬ 
cation  with  other  nations,  preferves  the  national 
character  with  greater  purity  than  moll  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  can,  and  I  am  perfuaded  that  this  circum- 
ftance  is  of  very  great  importance  to  any  people. 
All  duties,  cuftoms,  fsV.  are  much  eafier  levied  on  a 
fea  coaft,  than  on  an  inland  frontier — another  point 
is,  the  number  of  fea  ports  an  illand  mud  ne- 
ceffarily  have,  more  than  any  country  which  is 
only  in  part  furrounded  by  fea,  and  confequently 
more  places  from  which  trade  may  be  carried  on. 
Laftly,  an  illand  has  many  advantages  in  an  equal 
war ;  (unequal  power  by  fea  or  land  is  to  be  ex¬ 
cepted,  as  that  does  not  depend  on  infular  firua- 
tion)  by  which  I  mean  one  that  is  carried  on  in 
the  modern  manner,  without  an  entire  conqueft 
being  made  by  either  party.  On  the  continent, 
fmall  detached  parties,  and  armies  of  a  fecond 
rate,  by  an  agility  of  marching,  carry  terror  and 
deilruclion  into  parts  far  diftant  from  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  grand  army;  all  fuch  kind  of  dcftruc- 
tive  v/ar  could  not  be  fo  frequent  on  an  illand,  for 
though  all  the  ulual  conlequencs  of  the  principal 
army  would  there,  as  well  as  elfewhere,  attend 
one,  yet  fecondary  ones,  and  very  large  detach  - 
ments  could  not  *,  becaufe  there  mull  be  a  greater 
Uncertainty  of  recruiting  from  the  other  lide  of 
tiie  water,  and  a  very  large  expence  of  tranfports, 
ana  time,  which  is  ever  lo  precious,  would  inevita¬ 
bly  be  walled  by  delays,  owing  to  winds  ;  add  to 
ail  this  a  very  great  difficulty  of  iupporting  an  ar¬ 
my  after  a  defeat.  On  the  continent,  a  fkdful  ge¬ 
neral  may  make  a  fine  retreat,  and  lave  a  large 
part  of  his  army  after  a  dreadful  iofs  in  battle,  but 
on  an  ifiarid,  the  cafe  is  different,  he  may  ret  eat 

to  the  fea,  but  there  he  muft  be  cut  in  pieces _ . 
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for  the  winds  may  be  againft  the  tranfports*  an 
hundred  accidents  may  prevent  their  being  at 
hand,  in  an  extenfive  war  of  thus  nature;  the  only 
method  to  remedy  it  in  the  lead,  would  be  by  fe- 
curing  a  very  ftrong  port  for  refuge;  but  this 
would  coft  vatl  fums  of  money,  and  take  up  a 
very  large  garrifon  to  defend;  and  the  very  cir- 
cumftance  has  already  proved  ufelefs,  in  the  cafe 
of  Marfhal  d’Eftrees,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land. 

Suppofe,  likewife,  fome  very  ftrong  fortreftes 
are  met  with,  and  a  ftege  of  great  force,  and 
large  extent  undertaken,  convoys  of  vaft  confe- 
quence,  and  a  multiplicity  of  other  circumftances, 
would  all  depend  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  winds 
know  not  one  fiege  in  hiftory  of  great  confe- 
quence  which  would  not,  in  many  cafes,  have  de¬ 
pended  on  a  few  days,  or  a  week’s  delay,  of  all 
convoys ;  but  if  a  ftorm  was  to  meet  the  fleet  after 
fuch  a  delay — (flatter  it,  and  drive  it  back  again— 
all  fuch  enterprizes  mu  ft  then  mifcarry.  1  do  not 
pretend  to  aflert  that  the  plan  of  extenfive,  and 
general  campaigns,  might  not  be  executed  with 
fuccefs ;  I  would  only  difplay  fome  disadvantages 
fuch  a  war  would  lye  under,  that  exceeds  thofe  on 
the  continent:  I  know  there  are  other  advantages, 
but  none  that  equal  the  contraries.  Let  us  but 
con  fide  r  how  fpeedily,  and  with  what  regularity 
french  armies  are  fupplied  with  every  thing  in 
Germany  and  Flanders,  by  means  of  navigable  ri¬ 
vers  behind  them,  communicating  with  their  own 
country. 

It  may  be  anfwered,  perhaps,  that  the  Englifh 
have  carried  on  fuccefsful  wars  in  f  landers  and 
Germany,  under  many  difadvantages  I  have 
named :  But  the  parallel  is  by  no  means  fair,  they 
always  had  either  allies  who  owned  the  country 
behind  them,  or  it  belonged  to  the  lame  fovereign. 
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The  former  was  the  cafe  in  1702,  and  1741,  the 
latter  in  1759;  and  this  circumftance  gave  much 
the  fame  advantages  as  the  french  enjoyed,  only 
at  ten  times  the  expence — however,  fupplies  were 
regular,  not  from  England,  but  from  the  back 
country.  I  he  defcents  of  the  Swedes  in  Germa¬ 
ny,  have  always  been  made  with  thefe  advantages. 
And  the  Ruffians,  in  the  late  war,  drew  the  fame 
from  Poland,  and  Pruffia,  which  were  in  their 
hands.  The  Engliffi,  in  Spain,  in  the  fucceffion. 
war,  likewife  enjoyed  them  by  means  of  Portugal, 
and  the  archduke’s  party,  fpread  throughout  all 
Spain.  The  defcents  of  the  French  in  Scotland,  are 
too  infignificant  to  quote  ;  but  all  the  advantages 
gained  were  by  the  natives,  not  the  foreigners. 

On  the  contrary,  wherever  thele  advantages  of 
immediate,  exactly  regular,  and  conftant  commu¬ 
nication  with  home,  have  been  wanting,  ill  fuccefs, 
as  precifely,  has  been  the  confequence.  The 
French,  in  all  the  inundations  of  men,  with  which 
they  have  overflowed  Italy,  have  been  wanting  in 
this  point,  owing  to  the  ftrength  and  almoft  im- 
paffiblenefs  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont ;  and  they 
have  ever  been  driven  out  again  with  great  lofs, 
merely  on  that  account:  this  inltanceis  remarkable, 
for  the  country  joins  even  to  their  own,  and  they 
have  frequently  had  a  party  in  it ;  which  proves 
that  no  favourable  circumftances  will  make  amends 
for  the  want  ot  this  neceffiary  one.  The  defcents 
of  the  Englifh  on  L-  ranee  and  Spain,  (except  the 
fucceffion  war  of  the  latter)  confidered  in  any  light 
but  mere  burning  parties,  are  always,  for  this  rea- 
lon,  futile  and  trivial. 

If  we  reflect  the  lcaft  on  the  nature  of  a  cam¬ 
paign,^  the  wonder  would  be  greater  if  it  was  not 
lo.  b  or  the  infinite  difad  vantages,  under  which  a 
general  lies,  who  carries  on  a  war  in  an  enemies 
country,  of  which  he  is  totally  unacquainted— of 
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■whole  language  himfelf,  poffibly,  and  nine-tenths 
of  his  army,  know  not  a  fyllable — in  which  every 
peafant  is  a  determined  enemy,  and  a  conftantfpy 
of  his  adverfary  throw  the  contraries  of  all  thele 
circumftances  into  the  fcale  of  the  latter,  and  then 
will  it  not  appear  of  what  infinite  confequence  it 
is  to  have  a  conftant  and  uninterrupted  commu¬ 
nication  with  his  own  country,  a  more  regular  one 
than  it  is  poffibl'e  it  fhould  be  by  fea!  For  fo  in¬ 
volved  in  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  (and  they  would 
be  immenfe,  if  the  defending  party  was  to  avoid 
a  battle,  and  employ  themfelves  in  continually  har- 
raffing  him,  cutting  off  his  fupplies,  and  con¬ 
voys,  and  burning  and  laying  wafte  all  the  coun¬ 
try  through  which  they  retreated,  difputing  fharply 
the  natural  polls,  but  without  ever  buffering  them¬ 
felves  to  be  forced  to  fight)  fo  perplexed,  I  fay,  he 
he  would  find  employment  enough,  without  having 
the  vexation  of  being  ill  fupplied  from  home,  or  an 
interrupted  communication  :  If  the  winds  were 
conftantly  fair,  he  might  prove  fuccefsful  from  be¬ 
ing  vigoroufiy  fufported,  and  regularly  fupplied 
but  if  they  were  contrary,  or  fformy,  he  might 
prefently  be  reduced  to  a  dreadful  fituation,  and 
a  battle  then  loft  would  be  ruin  itfelf  •,  and  the 
probability  of  lofing  an  engagement  would  be 
oreat — for  every  one  of  the  circumftances  which 
operated  fo  ftrongly  againft  him,  would  have  a 
dired  contrary  effed  with  his  enemies ;  every  mo¬ 
ment  an  adion  was  delayed,  they  would  grow 
ftronger,  and  he  perpetually  weaker. 

You  will  doubtlefs  remark,  that  hitherto  I  have 
fnd  not  a  fyllable  of  a  naval  force  ading  againft 
the  invaders— that  circumftance  is  no  peculiar  at¬ 
tendant  on  the  infular  fituation,  and  therefore  I 
omitted  it-,  but  it  will  certainly  be  very  palpable 
to  you,  that  if  the  ifianders  poffefs  any,  (though 
not  fuperior  to  the  invaders,  or  even  not  equal) 
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all  the  untoward  circumftanc.es  and  combination 
of  chances,  will  receive  a.  great  increafe,  for  in  fuch 
a  cafe  fleets  of  men  of  war  muft  be  always  ready 
to  fail  with  the  tran lports  of  every  kind,  and  let 
me  add,  from  the  Jame  ports,  which  points  will  ine¬ 
vitably  caufe  other  delays,  and  throw  numerous 
obftacles  in  the  way  of  an  active  conduct  of  fuch  a 

war. - From  thefe  feveral  cafes,  it  muft  be 

owned,  that  an  ifland  is  a  highly  beneficial  fitua- 
tion:  I  have  already  fpoke  of  that  of  France,  in 
all  other  refpe&s,  let  us  now  enquire  into  that  d: 
felf  defence. 

On  the  continent,  this  is  generally  fpeaking 
pretty  equal,  as  to  fituation  •,  the  king  of  Sardinia’s 
dominions,  on  the  fide  of  France,  is  an  exception, 
but  there  are  very  few  fuch — and  therefore  the 
degree  of  fafety  lies  in  the  degree  of  a  nation’s 
power  ;  and  as  to  France,  fine  is  ftrong  enough 
never  to  have  any  fears  from  her  neighbours,  un- 
lefs  by  an  ambitious  and  unjuft  conduct  fhe  fpirits 

them  up  to  form  alliances  againft  her - None 

can  ever  think  of  attacking  her  with  any  advan¬ 
tage  feparately,  and  no  formidable  alliance  can  be 
formed  againft  her,  without  preceding  reafons  ari- 
fing  from  her/elf:  And  if  we  confider  paft  events, 
the  truth  of  thefe  remarks  will  be  apparent  :  while 
flie  was  governed  by  the  fpirit  of  infolence  itfelf, 
and  the  1110ft  formidable  alliances  made  againft  her, 
notwithftanding  her  ill  jucceis,  F ranee  was  un¬ 
touched  ;  as  tree  from  all  the  immediate  horrors 
or  war,  after  years  of  trouble,  as  any  ifland  upon 
the  globe  could  be.  I  can  fcarcely  allow  the  ill 
managed  expedition  againft  Toulon,  or  Prince 
Charles’s  crofting  the  Rhine,  even  to  be  excep¬ 
tions. 

if  a  neighbour  on  the  continent,  however,  fnould 
become  extremely  powerful,  out  of  all  proportion 
to  her  own  (an  event  by  the  bye,  infinitely  '.mpro- 
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bable)  flic  might  then,  it  will  be  faid,  be  attacked 
with  greater  eafe  than  England — This  1  allow, 
and  I  muft  remark  that  this  is  the  only  cafe ,  con- 
lideringthe  power  of  the  two  kingdoms,  in  which  the 
fuperiority  of  England’s  infular  fituation  appears  ; 
and  this  fingle  cafe,  is  almoft  a  vifionary  one. — In 
the  ftate  Europe  has  been  in  fince  the  decline  of 
Spain,  and  in  the  ftate  in  which  fhe  is  likely  to 
continue,  England  has  no  reafon  to  expeft  to  fee 
her  counties  the  feat  of  war;  but  France  has  as  lit¬ 
tle  to  expect  it  in  her  provinces.  The  whole  point 
of fituation ,  relative  to  war ,  may  therefore  be  redu¬ 
ced  to  this*.  England,  as  a  power  naturally  inferior 
to  France  *,  has,  from  her  infiilar  fituation,  great 
advantages  (naval  power  out  of  the  queftion)  in 
cafe  of  invafions  from  France. — —France  from  her 
power  and  fituation,  enjoys  equal  advantages,  in 
repelling  the  attacks  of  her  continental  neighbours: 
But  if  mere  fituation  is  confidered,  and  the  number 
of  people  in  both  kingdoms  fuppofed  the  fame, 
then  the  infular  fituation  of  England  is  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  againft  France,  than  the  fituation  of 
France  is  againft  her  continental  neighbours. 

Populousness. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  this  is  the 
point  which  confitures  the  real  power  of  any  na¬ 
tion  ;  provided  the  numbers  of  people  bear  a  due 
proportion  to  the  number  of  acres  of  foil,  and  that 
they  are  numerous  enough  to  be  fecure  of  inde- 
pendancy.  Thefe  points  are  felf  evident;  but  no¬ 
thing  is  more  dubious  and  uncertain,  than  the  ideas 
of  the  belt  politicians  concerning  them.  I  know 
of  no  author  that  has  difeovered  the  mean  number 
of  acres  for  each  perfon,  in  exaft  proportion  to  the 
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nature  of  the  foil,  and  its  products ;  nor  when  that 
point  is  fettled,  how  many  people  a  nation  fhould 
confifl:  of,  to  be  fecure  according  to  the  perfection 
of  the  art  of  war  in  modern  times,  and  according 
to  all  the  variety  of  means  or  communication  from 
one  part  of  a  country  to  another,  which  every  one 
enjoys  now,  fuperior  to  fix  or  feven  hundred  years 
ago.  Instances  are  very  rare  *,  the  Italian  and  Ger¬ 
man  fovereignties,  are  none  of  them  fuch  ;  the 
only  three  inftances  I  know  of,  are  the  Dutch, 
the  Swifs,  and  Denmark — to  which  fome  would 
add  Portugal,  but  I  queftion  whether  juftly.  The 
two  fepublicks  are  inferior  in  fize  and  number  of 
people,  to  feveral  fovereignties  in  Italy  and  Ger¬ 
many,  but  none  can  ever  be  halt  lo  fecure  from 
being  conquered,  or  annexed  by  treaties  of  peace 
to  any  other  powers ;  which  has  been  often  the 
cafe,  with  very  confiderable  territories  in  both 
thofe  countries.  The  Dutch  and  Swifs  are  diftinCl 
from  their  neighbours,  are  no  parts  of  one  whole — 
have  a  language  of  their  own,  and  a  national  cha¬ 
racter  which  is  peculiarly  different  from  their 
neighbours.  Now  in  Germany  and  Italy,  it  is  to¬ 
tally  different  ;  all  Italy  is  of  one  religion,  one  lan¬ 
guage,  and  one  general  character,  with  but  flight 
variations  •,  there  is  no  great  difference  therefore  to 
the  generality  of  the  inhabitants,  under  what  fove- 
reign  they  are  :  or  at  leaft  no  other  difference  than 
the  reputation  of  the  day,  in  refpeCt  of  lenity  and 
feverity.  Think  of  the  changes  of  the  Milanele, 
the  dutchies,  Tufcany,  and  the  Sicilies,  fovereign¬ 
ties  which  are  kept  diftinCt  from  their  neighbours 
meerly  by  the  negotiations  of  fuperior  powers.  It 
is  nearly  the  fame  in  Germany  }  no  one  will  affert 
that  fuch  transfers  of  provinces,  and  confiderable 
•  ones  too,  have  not  been  frequent  there,  and  in  fu¬ 
ture,  infinitely  more  probable  than  with  the  other 
powers  I  named.  The  king  of  Denmark  has  very 

few 
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few  fubjedrs,  and  thofe  in  no  proportion  to  the  foil 
but  national  character  and  language,  will  fecure  his 
independancy.  I  cannot  allow  Portugal  to  come 
into  the  lid  ;  there  is  fcarce  any  difference  in  the 
important  point  of  national  character,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  but  another  name  for  bad  Spanifh  :  add 
to  tdl  this,  the  lituation  is  the  molt  finking  inffance 
in  all  the  globe,  of  a  territory  being  a  diftindt  fo- 
vereignty,  contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  it.  I 
consider  the  independancy  of  Portugal,  as  very 

equivocal,  in  refpedt  to  future  ages. - From  all 

thefe  circumftances,  it  is  clear  that  a  people 
much  lefs  numerous  than  commonly  imagined 
may  be  entirely  fecure  of  independancy,  if  they 
have  a  peculiar  national  character  and  language. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  any  one  of  the  ifiands  of  Sici- 
1}  ,  Sardinia,  Candt  a,  or  Cyprus,  entirely  peopled 
who  Tartars,  Ruffians,  Chinefe;  Norwegians,  or  in 
fnort,  a  people  totally  different  from  all  others,  with 
a  language  of  their  own,  would  preferve  their  inde- 
pendancy,  in  ipite  of  the  moil  unfavourable  events 
that  are  within  probability.  Corfica,  without  thofe 
advantages  entire,  will  prove  it.  But  to  return 
from  this  digreffion. — — 

I  he  befl:  authorities  I  have  been  able  to  procure 
concerning  the  number  of  people  in  France,  dif¬ 
fer  greatly;  from  thirteen  millions  to  twenty.  In 
Rich  caies  the  medium  is  generally  found  to  be 
neareft  the  truth.  I  (hall  therefore  fuppofe  them 
to  be  fixteen  and  an  half.  That  number  on  an 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  fquare  miles,  is  in  the 
proportion  of  one  hundred  and  ten  perfons  to  each  ; 
and  as  a  iquare  mile  contains  fix  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  it  amounts  nearly  to  five  acres,  and 
three  quarters,  to  each  perfon. 

1  he  beft  accounts  that  can  be  procured  make* 
the  number  of  people  in  the  three  Britifh  ifiands, 
to  amount  to  ten  millions;  the  number  of  fquare 
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miles  is  104,000,  or  ninety-fix  perfons  to  each, 
which  is  nearly  fix  acres,  and  three  quarters  to 
each. 

France  is  therefore  by  much  the  moft  populous 
of  the  two,  and  if  we  confider  the  difference  of  fer¬ 
tility,  this  fuperiority  will  not  furprize  us,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  want  of  liberty,  celibacy  of  the  cler¬ 
gy,  and  inferiority  of  trade.  For  that  point  of  fer¬ 
tility  is  prodigioufly  on  her  fide. 

I  cannot  help  obferving  here,  that  this  article 
of  populoufnefs,  is  the  grand  affair  of  all  others*,  I 
know  not  what  confequences  we  are  to  wifh  fcr, 
from  a  perfect  culture  of  the  land,  from  numerous 
manufactures,  and  from  an  enlarged  commerce, 
unlefs  it  be  a  great  increafe  of  people,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  inch  really  are  the  effects 
of  them,  from  which  we  learn,  that  if  England 
was  not  in  a  fuperior  poffeffion  of  thole  great  ad¬ 
vantages,  there  would  be  a  yet  greater  dhpropor- 
portion  between  her  populoufnefs,  and  that  of 
France. 

Liberty,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com¬ 
merce,  are  fuppofed  to  be  fuch  powerful  caufes  of 
population,  that  I  have  no  doubt  but  this  inferio¬ 
rity  falls  on  the  fide  where  it  would  not  generally 
be  expcfteu  j  Yet  fo  it  is*,  and  it  proves  that  all 
hu  man  improvement  does  not  equal  natural  caufes 
when  they  are  left  to  themfelves ;  which  in  the 
cafe  of  f  ranee,  indeed  they  have  not  been,  for  po¬ 
pulation  in  that  country  has  met  with  fome  cruel 
llrokes. 

In  refpeft  to  an  equal  divifion  of  the  people, 
France  has  likewife  the  advantage  oreatlv  :  A 
prodigious  part  of  Scotland  is  entirely  barren  [re¬ 
futed  fo)  whereas  in  France,  the  barren  tracks  are 
fcattered  about,  and  furrounded  by  fertile  ones :  A 
difference  very  material  *,  for  it  of  courfe  fp reads 
the  people  pretty  equally,  and  the  immediate 

neigh- 
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neighbourhood  of  cultivated  lands,  has  a  mighty 
effed  on  the  minds  of  the  owner  of  bad  foils;  the 
different  confequences  of  culture  and  no  culture 
are  then  fo  ftriking,  that  in  a  courfe  of  time  it 
gradually  improves  the  bad  foils :  But  when  fuch 
vaft  ranges  of  country  are  defolate  and  barren,  like 
great  parts  of  Scotland,  a  general  backwardness  to 
jmpiove  mu  it  pievail  amongft  tne  few  inhabitants, 
even  when  natural  advantages  offer  themfelves  in 
the  midft  of  fuch  a  country,  there  is  not  ftreno-th 

or  fpirit  nearly  fufficient  to  turn  them  to  utility  and 
profit. 


Capitals. 

( 

There  are  many  political  writers  who  infill  with 
great  earneftnefs,  on  the  utility  of  very  great  cities, 
and  who  fpeak  with  a  degree  of  rapture  on  Lon¬ 
don  and  Paris :  but  not  to  give  too  haftily  into 
fuch  an  opinion,  I  cannot  help  doubting  the  fad 
being  as  they  reprefent  it,  but  on  the  contrary  muft 
fuppoie,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  head  and  the  reft  of  the  members  of  the 
body  politic,  as  well  as  in  the  human  frame :  It 
may  be  difficult  to  point  out  this  proportion  pre- 
cifely,  but  the  reality  of  its  exigence,  is  neverthe- 
lefs  certain. 

A  very  large  capital  is  of  bad  confequences,  in 
obftr  tiding  the  people  being  equally  difperfed — in 
occafioning  vaft  fums  of  money  to  be  fpent,  lefs  to 
tne  public  benefit  than  they  inevitably  would  be 
(fuppofing  the  nation  equally  rich)  if  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  more  fcattered  about — and  of  very  re¬ 
markable  ill  effeds,  in  giving  a  prodigious  impor¬ 
tance  to  one  particular  fpot  of  territory,  not  more 
defenfible  than  other  parts ;  nor  very  likely  fo 
much  fo.  Theie  circumftances  are  all  of  importance, 
and  defcrve  to  be  well  confidered,  before  we  pro¬ 
nounce 
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nounce  fo  readily  in  favour  of  overgrown  metro- 
polifes. 

Without  giving  into  all  the  common  declama¬ 
tions  againft  luxury,  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
fums  of  private  money,  expended,  or  rather 
wafted,  in  the  capital,  without  giving  employment  to 
ufeful  hands ,  are  vaftly  greater  than  they  would  be 
in  the  fmaller  towns,*  or  in  the  country.  There 
ought  to  be  more  clear  difiindtions  made,  of  the 
different  natures  of  luxury,  than  our  political  wri¬ 
tings  at  prefent  contain.  If  the  inhabitants  of  any 
country  are  prodigal,  and  infinitely  expenlive  in 
fine  cloths — laces,  &c.  which  are  their  own 
products,  and  wrought  by  their  own  people,  their 
luxury,  if  it  is  fo  called,  will  prove  an  advantage  to 
their  country — but,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  lpend 
large  fums  in  foreign  manufactures,  or  in  their 
own,  if  wrought  from  foreign  materials,  fuch  luxu¬ 
ry  is  very  pernicious — the  firft  evidently  fo  to  all 
mankind  *,  the  fecond,  likewife,  ought  to  be  very 
clear,  (although  not  of  equal  bad  confequence)  as 
it  draws  their  people  from  manufacturing  their  own 
products.  Now,  to  any  unprejudiced  perfon,  I 
am  certain  it  muft  appear  a  determined  fact,  that 
the  latter  fpecies  of  luxury  takes  place,  much  more 
in  very  large  cities,  than  in  fmaller  ones,  and  infi¬ 
nitely  more  than  in  the  country — that  is,  the  inha¬ 
bitant  of  the  former  fpencis  more  money  un profita¬ 
bly  to  the  public,  than  the  inhabitant  of  the  latter 
— both  their  fortunes  iuppofed  equal. 

A  modern  author  of  very  great  reputation,  takes 
in  this  cafe  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  queition.  I 

fihall  quote  the  pafiage  : - “  It  is  certain  that  the 

number  of  people  in  London,  is  about  five  times 
as  great,  as  at  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and 
though  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  the  number  of 
people  in  this  ifland  hath  incrcafed  in  the  fame 
proportion,  yet  it  is  certain  that  they  have  very 

much 
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much  increafed,  as  is  apparent  from  the  growth 
of  other  great  cities,  the  i welling  of  fmall  villao-es 
into  large  towns,  and  the  railing  on  our  coafts  of 
many  new  lea  ports.  It  may  indeed  be  obje&ed,* 
that  if  people  remove  out  of  the  country,  into 
great  towns,  this  augments  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants,  but  not  that  of  the  nation,  but  then 
the  faft  rauft  be  proved,  which  is  a  thing  impof- 
iible  ;  for  inch  as  dwell  in  great  towns,  confume  a 
larger  quantity  of  provifions,  and  all  other  neceffa- 
ries,  than  fuch  as  live  fcattered  up  and  down  the 
country;  they  muff  confequently  be  fupplied  with 
thefe,  and  therefore  the  growth  of  towns  muft  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  people  in  the  country  about, 
them.  Thus  the  farther  we  trace  this  matter,  the 
clearer,  and  the  more  pertain  it  appears,  and  there¬ 
fore  what  is  deduced  from  it  cannot  be  rationally 
called  in  queftion.”  * 

This  ingenious  gentleman  fays,  but  then  the  faft 
muft  be  proved ,  which  is  a  thing  impojjible ,  which  is 
precifely  the  anfwer  to  his  own  argument,  how  will 
he  prove,  that  the  vaft  growth  of  London  is  not 
owing  to  the  people  leaving  the  country  and 
flocking  to  it  ?  So  far  from  it,  that  nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  the  very  contrary  ;  for  I  much  ques¬ 
tion,  if  there  is  a  large  village  in  England,  that  does 
not,  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  afford  the  capital  one 
of  its  young  men  or  women,  who  have  all  a  great 
idea  of  the  riches  of  London,  and  think  that  fix 
times  the  wages  are  to  be  had  there,  as  in  the 
country ;  and  the  im  alley*  towns  conftantly  lofe 
numbers  in  the  fame  way,  add  to  this  the  country 
gentlemen’s  refining  the  winters  in  London,  with 
their  families,  ’till  many  live  there  entirely.  Theie 
circumftances  are  common  to  both  London  and 

*  Pretent  State  of  Europe,  p.  508. 
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Paris,  but  by  far  molt  fo  to  the  former,  for  there 
are  not  half  the  conveniencies  for  the  poor  people 
to  go  to  Paris,  from  the  provinces,  as  from  the 
counties  to  London — they  may  travel  feventy 
miles  in  England,  fare  and  expences  included, 
for  feven  lhillings,  regular  carriages  move  with 
fuch  expedition,  whereas  there  are  not  three  in 

France,  that  move  more  than  an  ordinary  pace _ 

the  difference  of  which  is  prodigious.  Crofs  roads 
fhould  all  be  good,  thole  to  the  capital  as  bad  as 
poflible:  The  very  reverie  of  this  is  the  cafe. 

It  is  likewife  alTerted  in  the  above  paflage,  that 
the  confumption  of  neceflaries  is  greater  in  the  ca¬ 
pital,  than  the  country,  and  thereby  the  numbers 
in  the  latter  increafed.  I  have  no  conception,  the 
faff  is  true  :  I  think  I  have  already  proved,  that 
the  detrimental  confumption  is  greater — but  that 
that  of  neceflaries  is  the  fame,  is  very  paradoxical. 
It  a  family  po  fie  fled  ol  a  certain  income,  refides 
on  their  efiate,  whether  it  be  in  France  or  Eng¬ 
land,  I  am  perfuaded  there  is  not  one  article  of 
their  neceflary  confumption,  lefs  than  it  would  be 
at  Paris  or  London:  Provifions  are  in  quantity 
luperior,  for  there  is  ever  a  greater  plenty  in  their 
country  houfes,  than  their  town  ones,  more  poor 
people  eat  ir^  their  kitchens,  and  with  very  good 
reafon,  for  they  are  known,  which  is  the  cafe  with 
fcarce  any  in  towm,  more  fervants  are  infallibly 
kept— all  the  fuperfluous  fhowy  ones  of  the  capi¬ 
tal,  with  others  by  far  more  valuable  to  the  king¬ 
dom,  thole  whole  bufinefs  is  without  doors  *,  im¬ 
provements  aie  carried  on  in  the  lands,  or  park, 
adjoining  the  houfe,  in  a  greater  degree  than  when 
half  the  year  is  fpent  at  London,  and  likewife  for 
a  good  reafon,  the  owners  can  much  better  afford 
it  •,  all  thefe  points,  and  many  others,  occafion  a 
larger  family  than  any  perfon  of  the  fame  fortune 
keeps  in  town.  It  may  be  obferved  indeed,  that 
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there  are  multitudes  employed  in  the  carriages ,  which 
regularly  communicate  with  London  and  Paris ,  which 
is  true;  but  then,  if  all  the  towns  of  France  and 
England,  received  their  fhares  of  the  inhabitants 
of  thefe  two  cities — carriages  in  other  parts  would 
increafe — but  if  they  were  to  drop  at  once,  it 
would  be  of  ten  times  the  advantage  to  the  king¬ 
doms  refpedtively,  for  there  is  infinitely  more  mif- 
chief  refults  from  the  multiplicity  of  horfes  they 
employ,  than  advantage  in  the  number  of  men  ; 
this  is  a  fadt,  but  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  difcufs 
it  at  prefent.  In  what  articles,  therefore,  this  fu- 
periorityof  confumption  confifts,  I  cannot  devife — 
thofe  of  food — raiment ;  their  own  manufadtures, 

that  is — building — coaches,  &c.  * - All  kinds 

of  furniture,  f  &c.  &c.  &c.  would  be  by  far  more 
confiderable  in  the  country,  than  in  the  capital 
city  ;  and  if  we  confider  every  trade  and  bufinefs 
whatever,  employed  by  a  family,  rich  enough  to 
refide  in  the  capital,  except  thofe  of  detrimental 
luxury ,  we  fhall  find  more  employed  by  thofe  who 
live  in  the  country,  than  by  thofe  who  refide  in  the 
capital,  fortunes  equal. 

But  one  great  and  material  point  remains. 
Which  is  moft  favourable  to  population!  To  call 
great  cities  the  graves  of  the  human  fpecies,  would 
by  fome  be  thought  to  favour  of  prejudice  :  but 
to  affert  that  the  increafe  of  a  million  of  people, 
fcattered  about  the  country,  is  infinitely  greater 
than  of  the  fame  number  cooped  up  in  a  city,  is  to 

*  This  article  would  increafe  in  fmall  towns,  in  proportion 
to  the  decreafe  of  the  capitals,  I  mean  fhowy  ones,  others 
would  in  the  country. 

f  Would  be  fix  times  as  great;  compare  the  fize  of 
houfes  in  the  country,  with  thofe  in  the  capitals. 
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Advance  a  fact  acknowledged  by  all  Europe-  —and 
mathematically  demonftrable  :  And  this  raft  is  of 
fuch  great  importance,  as  more  than  to  balance  all 
the  advantages  which  the  above  quotation  gives  to 
great  cities  ;  if  fuch  advantages  are  meerly  ideal. 
What  muft  be  the  cafe  then  ? 

The  lad  head  under  which  I  /hall  confider  the 
confequences  of  fuch  great  capital  cities,  is  that 
of  danger  from  an  enemy.  In  cafes  of  foreign 
invafions,  no  particular  fpot  in  a  country  ought  to  be 
of  luch  vail  importance,  as  to  render  the  fafety  of  it, 
a  point  of  more  than  commonly  national  concern  : 
This  maxim  is  clearly  drawn  from  the  inftances  of 
which  I  am  fpeaking.  If  an  enemy  was  to  break  into 
France,  at  the  head  of  a. victorious  army,  what  ob¬ 
ject  of  more  than  common  importance  could  he 
have  in  view,  by  fecuring  which,  the  war  would 
be  ended  at  one  ftroke,  but  Paris?  Let  an  army 

march  into  that  city.- - 1  will  not  fay  he  would 

immediately  have  carte  blanche  offered  him  •,  but 
I  am  clear,  that  a  peace  muft  be  made  with  him 
immediately,  or  he  would  loon  pay  himfeif  the 
expences  of  the  war,  for  by  one  ftroke  he  gets  pof- 
feffion  of  a  five  and  twentieth  part  of  the  french 
fubjedts — and  thofe  infinitely  the  richeft. 

Such  an  event  at  London  would  be  fix  times 
as  decifive  *,  for  he  would  immediately  command  a 
tenth  of  the  britilh  fubjedts,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
chief  part  of  the  vaft  trade  of  England,  and  an  in¬ 
finite  propoition  or  the  riches  of  the  kingdom,  a 
neceffary  confluence  of  the  vaft  fabrick  or  banks, 
funds,  and  credit,  which  have  their  refidence  all  at 
London.  Indeed  the  train  of  confequences  which 
would  immediately  follow,  is  almoft  inconceivable  . 
twenty  years  of  otherwife  fuccefsful  war,  would 
not  be  attended  with  fuch  decifive  advantages. 

The  wretched  politicks  therefore,  of  iufferino- 
the  moft  important  concerns  of  a  great  kingdom, 

^  d  almoft 
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almoft  its  very  being  and  independance  to  hang 
upon  fuch  a  point,  mud  be  extremely  obvious  : 
and  difplays  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  the  mod  per¬ 
nicious  effects,  which  during  any  war,  a  nation  is 
liable  to,  whole  capital  is  lo  out  of  proportion  to 
the  body  of  the  people  at  large.  This  is  the  rea- 
fon  that  the  dread  of  a  french  invafion  was  always 
fo  great  in  England  ^  had  London  been  no  larger 
than  Bridol,  and  a  mere  place  of  trade — had  the 
feat  of  the  legiOature— government — law — and  all 
publick  offices,  been  in  the  center  of  the  kingdom, 
and  well  executed  laws  prevented  fuch  place  from 
growing  too  large,  the  Engliffi  would  not  have  fuch 
cogent  reafons  to  fear,  as  they  have  fometimes  done 
in  fo  apparently  piffilanimous  a  manner,  the  land¬ 
ing  of  a  foreign  enemy.  Raffi  affertions,  that  bear 
too  much  the  face  of  paradoxes,  I  am  not  fond  of, 
but  I  believe,  on  cool  confideration,  I  ffiouid  not 
be  thought  to  hazard  one,  was  I  to  affert,  that  an 
enemies  marching  into  either  Paris  or  London — 
driving  the  inhabitants  out,  and  burning  them  to 
the  ground,  would  not  in  the  end  prove  a  misfortune, 

either  to  France  or  England. - From  all  that  can 

be  ventured  on  this  fubjeft  of  capital  cities,  the 
following  conclufion,  I  apprehend,  juft  and  deci- 
five  :  'That  the  country ,  in  this  refpetl ,  labours  under 
the  great  eft  misfortune ,  whofe  capital  is  the  moft  popu¬ 
lous. 

France  therefore,  in  this  point  of  comparifon,  has 
vaftly  the  luperiority :  The  number  of  her  inhabi¬ 
tants  is  fixteen  millions,  and  an  half,  and  her  capi¬ 
tal  contains  about  fix  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand, 
whereas  the  capital  of  the  Engliffi  dominions  has 
a  million  of  inhabitants,  when  the  whole  number 
of  fubjebls  in  the  three  ifiands,  do  not  exceed  ten 
millions.  Or,  in  other  words,  Paris  contains  one 
twenty  fifth  of  the  whole,  and  London  one  tenth. 
This  great  inferiority  of  England,  is  one  reafon  of 
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Jier  not  coming  nearer  to  France  in  the  article  of 
populoufnefs. 


Government,’ 


.  The  form  of  government,  in  thefe  refpeffive 
kingdoms,  is  well  known  :  But  the  influence  of 
it,  in  feveral  cafes,  is  a  fubjetft  worthy  of  a  little 
confideration.  In  refpeft  of  the  happinefs  of  the 
people,  there  can  be  no  comparifon,  but 
in  that  of  fecurity - power - wars - -domef- 

tic  revolutions,  &c.  &c.  they  will  admit  a  pa¬ 
rallel.  1  “ 


The  chance  of  future  military  events,  provino- 
deftructive  of  either  nation,  is  various :  A  people 
that  amount  to  lixteen  millions,  are,  in  general,  to 
be  reckoned  more  fecure,  than  another  only  of  ten5 
but  then  multitudes  of  other  circumdances  have  a 
nrong  influence,  and  particularly  that  of  govern¬ 
ment— an  arbitrary  one,  cannot  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  fo  fecure  as  a  free  one,  which  is  efta- 
biilhed  on  the  laws  of  the  land,  becaufe  in  many 
lituations,  its  fubjeds  may  be  difaffeded  at  the 
iarne  time,  that  attacks  are  made  from  abroad  - 
and  as  an  arbitrary  power  in  one  perfon,  mult  be  a 
conftant  trefpafs  on  the  rights  of  the  people  the 
chance  of  fuch  difiaffedion  is  greater  under  jr 
than  under  free  governments :  and  there  mud  be 
a  ltrange  perverfity  in  human  nature,  if  the  armies 
of  a  tyrant,  or  even  an  arbitrary  king,  will  fio-ht 
as  bravdy  in  defence  of  his  power,  as  free  men. 
v/iJl  xor  their  own  liberty. 

.  r°n  t,he  c°ntrary,  the  defpotic  Prince  commands 
inhmtely  greater  apparent  power,  or,  in  other 
words,  more  numerous  armies,  and  greater  reve¬ 
nues  than  any  one  who  reigns  over  a  free  people  of 

IvrPir  wmber7fUPPf‘ng  C3Ch  kin§dom  cqual- 
Jy  rich  .  We  mud  not  draw  companions  between 

D  d  a  one 
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one  nation  at  her  zenith,  and  another  in  her  de¬ 
cline — but  compare,  for  inftance,  France  in  the 
laft  age,  with  England  in  the  prefen t,  ftriking  the 
proportion  of  populoufnefs.  If  we  draw  a  fair 
comparifon,  arbitrary  power  will  always  be  found 
to  command  the  greateft  refources  of  men  and 
money. 

In  a  free  country  the  government  cannot,  in 
many  conjunctures,  make  ufe  of  the  real  power  of 
the  nation — for  no  free  people  can  be  free  from 
fadtions — if  they  were  fo,  they  would  not  long  pre- 
ferve  their  freedom  ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of  fadtion 
to  oppofe  every  thing  but  private  interefts,  by 
which  means  the  government  is  in  force  meafur© 
Ihackled,  and  precious  opportunities  are  loir, 
which  in  no  affairs  of  importance,  are  ever  to  be 
recalled. 

Thus  freedom  itfelf,  that  created  of  all  human 
blefllngs,  may  be  of  bad  confequence  to  its  poffef- 
fors,  in  fome  peculiar  fituations  ;  and  in  this  re- 
fpedt,  perhaps,  balances  the  want  of  liberty  in  other 
countries.  But  when  there  is  fuch  an  harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  government  and  the  iubjedt,  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  ill  effeCts  of  fadtion,  and  the  nation,  and 
its  king,  are  equally  vigorous  in  any  meafure  of 
defence,  a  free  people  in  fuch  fituation  will  defend 
themfelves  with  more  luccels  than  thole  who  live 
under  an  arbitrary  monarch  :  indeed  they  have  in 
this  cafe  a  wonderful  fuperiority  *,  they  have  a 
caufe  that  makes  them  more  than  men.  In  the 
laft,  and  prefent  age,  great  points  have  been  ef¬ 
fected,  and  vaft  Judden  efforts  made  by  means  of 
very  large  Handing  armies :  in  this  reipedt  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  government  has  vaftly  the  advantage,  but 
fuch  ambitious  ftrokes,  any  people  are  better  with¬ 
out:— even  at  the  beginning  of  a  regular  war,  a 
free  people  are  extremely  1  nguid  in  their  opera¬ 
tions — armies  are  to  be  railed  and  difciplined, 

when 
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when  their  enemies  have  taken  the  field ;  and  the 
wa  is  neceiTarily  protradled  the  longer ;  here  the 
arbitrary  government  has  likewife  the  advantage. 

In  relpect  ,o  the  liability  of  the  refpedtive  go- 
ve  .  nents,  it  mult  certainly  ftrike  every  one,  that 
infinite  y  more  nations  have  lolt  their  liberty,  than 
regained  it ;  the  probabilities  are  all  againlt  them  : 
In  nis  cafe  therefore,  fcarce  any  comparifon  can 
be  drawn.  And  as  to  the  families  which  at  pre- 
fent  polfefs  the  thrones,  continuing  in  them,  I 
think  there  is  an  exadl  equality. 

Both  governments,  therefore,  have  advantages 
peculiar  to  themfelves — feme  important  ones  °lie 
on  the  fide  of  France,  but  when  weighed,  on 
the  whole ,  with  thole  of  England,  they  kick  the 
beam. 


Laws. 

There  is  a  very  great  fault  in  the  criminal  laws 
of  both  France  and  England :  thofe  of  the  fu  fl¬ 
are  too  fevere,  and  thofe  of  the  latter  too  merciful. 
In  France  robbery  is  puniflied  with  breaking  on  the 
wheel  ;  murder  can  have  nothing  farther  :  In  Eng¬ 
land  robbery  is  puniflied  with  hanging,  and  mur¬ 
der  no  more;  the  lame  punifhment  being  infiidled 
on  crimes  fo  very  dilproportioned,  is  a  mon (Irons 
enormity  :  The  very  name  of  punifhment,  contains 
an  idea  of  proportion ;  to  punifh,  therefore,  the 
cinninal  who  robs  me  of  a  few  fhillings,  ur°ed, 
perhaps,  by  necefhty,  and  the  villain  that  puts  me 
to  a  death  of  torture,  in  the  fame  manner,  is  a 
fcandal  upon  the  name  of  law,  and  a  llandin0"  re¬ 
proach  on  thofe  of  France  and  England, 

As  to  the  laws  concerning  property,  I  know 
not  which  are  worft — I  would  be  underflood  to 
mean,  as  they  are  executed,  (the  meer  intention  of 
laws  being  good,  is  a  farce,  if  they  do  not  execute 
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themfelves,  which  all  goods  ones  do  in  civilized 
countries.)  Thofe  of  France  are  evaded,  and  warp¬ 
ed  by  the  corruption  and  partiality  of  the  judges — , 
and  thofe  of  England  are  fo  infinitely  expenfive, 
in  the  execution,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  trefpafs  to 
be  made,  but  a  man  had  better  fubmit  to  it,  than 
apply  to  the  law  for  juftice.  The  meaning  of  the 
law  itfelf  may  be  clear  enough,  but  that  is  of  no 
jconfequence,  while  the  execution  is  fo  perplexed 
and  coldly. 

The  fault  of  the  French  laws  is  radical  in  the 
nature  of  the  government,  and,  therefore,  one  can¬ 
not  be  furprized  at  its  not  being  remedied;  but  in 
England,  where  the  law  is  confefiedly  the  only  au¬ 
thority  which  binds  any  of  the  people,  and  to 
which  the  king  himfelf  is  equally  lubjeft,  with  the 
meaneft  of  them,  it  is  amazing  that  fuch  grofs  and 
d.eteftable  abufes  fhould  be  fuffered,  efpecially  when 
an  aft  of  parliament  of  fix  lines  would  completely 
remedy  it— — No  lav/  fuit  of  any  kind  what¬ 
ever,  final]  I  aft  longer  than  a  year  T  this  would  put 
a  flop  to  the  enormous  expence  at  once;  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  eafed  the  people  of  the  tedious 
and  ruinous  uncertainties  of  long  fuits.  Some  few 
inconveniences  might  follow,  but  nothing  to  thofe 
which  the  Englifii  groan  under  at  prefent. 

Agriculture, 

I  know  not  a  more  curious  difquifition  than 
the  enquiry,  In  what  degree  can  agriculture  be  a- 
lone  depended  upon,  for  the  fubfiftance,  entire 
confumption  pf  all  kinds,  and  defence  of  any  peo¬ 
ple  J  If  a  nation,  from  the  culture  of  the  foil, 
fould  be  enabled  to  fubfift  entirely,  without  dege¬ 
nerating  into  barbarians,  or  giving  up  the  com¬ 
forts  and  conveniencies  of  modern  life,  I  am  very 
much  inclined  to  think  fuch  a  nation,  under  a  free 

govern. 
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government,  would  be  completely  powerful  and 
happy  :  And  under  an  arbitrary  one,  would  be 
greatly  fuperior  to  thofe  who  depend  on  trade 
alone.  Inltances  will  belt  explan  my  meaning. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  England  agriculture 
is  carried  to  as  great  perfection,  as  in  any 
country  of  Europe  :  the  Englifh,  by  a  remark¬ 
ably  wife  conduit,  gave  immenfe  encouragement 
to  it,  by  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  corn, 
which  immediately  gave  a  fpirit  of  cultivation  un¬ 
known  before,  and  opened  a  prodigioufiy  benefi¬ 
cial  commerce  with  her  neighbours.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  wool  and  leather,  in  that  country,  is 
likewife  very  confiderable,  and  yields  a  vaft  ex¬ 
port  ;  thefe  articles  depend  immediately  upon  agri¬ 
culture  *,  and  (without  taking  notice  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  inferior  manufactures)  are  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  fource  of  riches  to  the  Englifh.  They  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  their  own  foil,  employ  great 
numbers  of  the  mod  ufeful  hands  a  date  can  boaft, 
and  in  a  word,  conftitute  the  chief  pillar  of  their 
riches,  their  power,  and  their  flourifhing  condition. 
Now  the  queftion  is,  whether  that  nation  would 
have  aCted  prudently,  to  have  been  fatisfied  with 
the  commerce  depending  on  thofe  articles,  and 
have  retrained  the  reft  ?  I  luppofe  them  burthened 
with  no  debt — a  people  when  that  is  the  cafe  can¬ 
not  have  a  choice. 


Agriculture  being  the  only  fure  dependance  of 
any  people,  thofe  who  depend  moft  on  it  are  in 
the  molt  certain  road.  It  ought  therefore  to  be 
the  policy  of  wile  ftates,  not  only  to  give  encou¬ 
ragement  to  hufbandry,  but  to  place  their  depen¬ 
dance  in  it,  by  aCting  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  their 
fafety  or  happinels  may  not  be  endangered  by  the 
lofs  of  any  thing  elfe.  For  inftance,  how  greatly 
is  agriculture  encouraged  in  England,  and  yet  the 
dependance  of  the  Englifh,  is  no  otherwife  on  it. 
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than  as  one  branch  of  a  prodigious  commerce  j 
all  which  commerce  is  necefiary,  as  their  belt  wri- 
ters  tel's  us,  to  fupport  their  credit ,  and’ their  cre¬ 
dit  as  necefiary  to  lupport  themfelves  :  This  chain 
of  dependance,  fo  contrary  to  the  interefi:  of  any 
country,  is  all  owing  to  that  pernicious  practice  of 
running  in  debt. 

A  dependance  upon  commerce  at  large,  without 
diftinftion,  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be,  in  any  de¬ 
gree  comparable  to  that  upon  cultivation  :  it  is  by 
far  more  fluctuating,  more  open  to  rivalry  of 
neighbours,  and  even  liable  to  almoft  total  deftruc- 
tion :  whereas  the  very  contrary  is  the  cafe  with 
agriculture  ;  and  in  refpeft  to  the  trade  immedi¬ 
ately  proceeding  from  it,  even  that,  of  all  com¬ 
merce  whatever,  is  the  moil  iecure-,  for  the  fale  of 
abfolute  neceffities  will  ever  be  more  lure  than 
that  of  fuperfluities. 

The  cafe  is  different  with  France,  not  owing  to 
a  fuperiority  of  political  conduct,  but  the  nature  of 
her  government :  Her  credit  has  been  ruined  more 
than  once,  and  fhe  has  proved  to  all  the  world,  that 
fiie  can  do  without  it,  even  in  unfucceisful  times  , 
her  dependance  on  trade  is  therefore  but  fecon- 
dary,  for  an  encreafe  of  wealth  and  revenue,  as  defe¬ 
rable  acquifitions,  but  not  as  abfolutely  necejfary  ones. 
Thofe proceeding  from  agriculture  fhe  is  lure  of,  and 
has  found  their  importance  when  foreign  commerce 
and  credit  were  no  more  :  on  the  foundations  of 
agriculture  fhe  combated  the  moft  powerful  ene¬ 
my  fhe  has  in  the  world,  and  commanded  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  peace.  Will  that  of  England  ever  do 
the  fame  for  her  couniry  when  her  credit  and  com¬ 
merce  are  ruined  ?  If  it  will  not— - why  not  r  Be- 

caufe  her  principal  dependance  was  not  placed  in 
it.  Can  we  wonder  that  it  fhould  not  perform 
what  the  Engiifh  them] cl  es  do  not  expect  from 
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it!  Agriculture  is  therefore  attended  with  great¬ 
er  coniequences  in  France  than  in  England. 

In  refpect  to  the  immediate  practice  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fuppole  hus¬ 
bandry  much  more  flourifhing  in  England  than  in 
France  ^  becaufe  the  French  do  not  always  totally 
Supply  themfelves,  whereas  that  is  feldom  the  cafe 
in  England,  and  the  Englifh  export  a  quantity  of 
Some  consideration  in  itfelf,  but  of  infinite  impor¬ 
tance  in  its  effefis :  But  then  it  is  a  fa6t  that  the 
French  eat  a  vaftiy  greater  quantity  of  bread  than 
the  Fnglifh :  It  is  impoffible  to  know  the  differ¬ 
ence  precifely,  but  it  may  very  eafily  amount  to  as 
much  as  the  exportation  of  the  Englifh,  and  their 
own  importation ;  and  if  it  does,  the  land  yields  as 
much  in  France  as  in  England  *,  which  is  very  fur- 
prizing,  and  totally  contrary  to  ali  received  opini¬ 
ons.  We  ought  not  to  forget  that  there  is  one 
acre  in  fix,  and  three  quarters  difference  in  popu- 
loufnefs,  which  mull,  in  the  nature  of  things,  give 
a  fuperiority  (in  that  refpeft)  in  cultivation*,  and 
we  likewife  fhould  remember,  that  the  commonly 
received  opinions  concerning  the  agriculture  of. 
both  countries  may  be  founded  on  appearances, 
w-hich  may  be  true,  but  the  conclufions  falfe : 
England  exports  large  quantities  of  corn,  and  her 
farmers  and  labourers  are  warm,  comfortable — and 
many  of  them  rich — it  is  therefore  concluded,  that 
agriculture  is  more  perfect  in  England,  than  in 
France,  where  thofe  advantages  are  wanting  ;  and 
this  confequence  is  drawn,  1  confefs,  with  great 
appearance  of  reafon  •,  but  yet  it  may  be  delufive: 
France  may  notwithstanding  grow  as  much  corn 
in  proportion  as  England,  and  the  circumftances 
I  mentioned  above  feem  to  prove  it*,  but  then  it  is 
done  without  making  any  fhow,  or  noife  in  the 
world :  An  hundred  quarters  of  wheat  exported 
•from  England  makes  more  impreffion  on  her 
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neighbours  than  the  idea  of  ten  thoufand  eat  at 
home.  But  all  I  advance  on  this  fubjedt  can 
be  little  more  than  conjedture ;  its  curioufnefs 
and  importance  fhould  bring  to  light  better  au¬ 
thorities,  than  we  have  at  prelent. 

From  the  foregoing  circumftances  we  have  fome 
reaibn  to  think,  that  the  land  in  France  equals 

that  of  the  Englifh  iOands  in  produce - but  if 

we  underftand  by  the  word  Agriculture,  any  thing 
concerning  the  hands  employed  in  it,  then  Eng^ 
land  is  greatly  fuperior. 

Manufactures. 

I  fnall  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  (econo¬ 
my  of  manufactures  and  their  immediate  produce ,  in 
both  France  and  England  :  This  divifion  is  necef- 
fary,  for  the  one  part  may  be  extremely  good,  and 
the  other  equally  bad.  France,  before  fne  allowed 
an  exportation  of  corn  gave  a  lively  inftance  of  it; 
for  the  celebrated  Colbert’s  regulations  rendered 
manufactures  wonderfully  flourifhing,  and  made 
them  yield  an  immenfe  profit,  but  then  the  gene¬ 
ral  oeconomy  was  bad,  and  of  a  fatal  tendency,  be- 
caufe  agriculture  was  cramped  to  favour  them. 

At  prefent  the  cafe  is  different,  but  on  which 
fide  the  balance  lies,  whether  with  France  or 
England,  is  a  matter  very  difficult  to  determine. 
The  point  of  oeconomy  or  management,  I  think, 
is  in  favour  of  France  •,  and,  for  thele  reafons,  fhe 
now  harmonizes  agriculture  and  manufactures  by 
encouraging  the  exportation  of  corn — fhe  em¬ 
ploys  herfelf principally  (almoft  entirely)  in  manu- 
fadtoring  her  own  produdts — and  that'  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  England  ;  fhe  confumes  none 
but  her  own  manufactures,  whereas  the  rage  of 
fafhion  in  England  almoft  always  turns  on  foreign 
ones.  Her  police  laws,  for  the  diredt  government 
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of  the  manufactures,  are  beyond  all  companion 
better  than  thole  of  England,  and  executed  in  a 
fpeedy  fummary  manner,  without  expence  or  de¬ 
lay  ;  the  very  contrary  of  which  is  the  cafe  with 
England. 

As  to  the  amount  of  the  produce,  we  fhould  not 
fo  much  confider  the  conlumption,  becauie  of  the 
difference  of  the  number  of  the  people  in  tire  two 
kingdoms,  but  the  export :  That  nation  that  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  greateft  amount  of  their  manufactures, 
wrought  from  their  products,  may  be  faid  produce  the 
moft  in  this  relpeft ;  and  where  the  balance  lies  in 
this  point  is  very  difficult  to  determine:  For  the 
Engliffi  have  a  very  large  export  to  North  Ame¬ 
rica  and  Portugal,  and  the  french  a  prodigious 
one  to  Spain,  the  Levant,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
all  Spanifh  America — We  fhould  not  forget  that 
a  very  confiderable  amount  of  what  the  Engliffi  ex¬ 
port,  are  manufactures  wrought  from  foreign  pro¬ 
ducts,  which,  with  both  nations  are  thrown  out  of 
the  queftion,  for  innumerable  reafons  too  long  to 
inlert  here.  But  then,  on  the  contrary,  the  gene¬ 
ral  aggregate  of  Engliffi  trade  is  three  times  as 
great  as  that  of  France,  and  every  article  muft 
take  off  fome  of  her  manufactures  however  few 
therefore  I  muff  leave  this  point  doubtful — for  the 
more  it  is  confidered,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be 
found  to  determine  abfolutely  upon  it. 

Commerce. 

In  this  refpect  England  claims  a  great  fuperio- 
rity  :  there  can  be  no  companion  between  the  fo¬ 
reign  trade  of  the  Engliffi  and  the  French.  But 
we  are  not  from  thence  to  conclude,  that  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  latter  is  not  very  confiderable  :  I 
have  already  treated  particularly  of  it,  and  muft 
flow  add,  that  in  the  moft  valuable  article  of  trade 
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now  in  the  world — that  of  fugar,  whether  confix 
dered  in  refpeCt  of  returns  in  cafli — confumption 
of  manufactures,  dependancy  of  the  colonies  that 
produce  it,  &c.  &c.  the  French  are  more  than  tre¬ 
bly  liiperior  to  the  Englifh :  Nfor  fhould  thole  who 
afifcCt  to  treat  the  trade  of  France  with  difdain,  on 
companion  with  that  of  England,  forget,  that  in 
the  Levant,  likewife,  (he  has  undermined  the  Eng- 
lid],  and  now  enjoys  the  fuperiority  :  Not  is  there 
any  companfon  between  die  two  nations  in  their 
commerce  with  the  vaft  dominions  of  the  Spani¬ 
ards  ;  the  fuperiority  of  France  is  very  clear,  and 
efpecially  when  we  confider  that  fhe  takes  neither 
wine,  filk,  fruit,  nor  many  other  articles  which  t!je 
Englifli  import  from  Spain;  it  rauft,  however,  be 
confefied,  that  this  fuperiority  is  not  of  any  very  long 
ftanding;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  en- 
creafe.  On  the  contrary,  in  fiflieries,  corn,  the 
Eaft  Indian  trade,  and  the  general  amount  of  that 

of  Colonies,  England  is  vaitly  fuperior - In  the 

African,  equal.  But  it  is  the  trade  with'  her  colo¬ 
nies  at  large  which  gives  her  the  fuperiority  on 
the  whole,  and  if  fhe  is  not  more  political  in  her 
management  of  them,  efpecially  in  the  article  of 
preventing  their  fetting  up  manufactures,  which 
interfere  with  thole  of  the  mother  country,  her  co¬ 
lonies  will  not  long  be  of  any  confequence  to  her. 
And  had  France  expended  as  much  money  about 
Louifiana,  as  (he  did  to  no  purpofe  on  Canada,  (lie 
might  eafily  have  carried  the  palm  of  colonies 
from  England  ;  inftead  of  building  her  forts,  and 
encroaching  on  die  Englifli  colonies  to  the  north, 
which  was  attacking  the  bull  by  the  horns  to  gain 
a  country  fcarce  worth  taking,  and  railing  an  im¬ 
mediate  flame '  amongft  charter  governments,  fhe 
fhould  have  bent  all  her  efforts  to  the  foutli,  a- 
gainfl:  the  weakeft  of  her  enemies  fettlements,  but 
the  molt  valuable  in  productions,  contrary  to  thole 
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of  Europe— and  likewife,  where  the  limits  were  not 
half  fo  well  known  as  to  the  north,  and  where  the 
governments  were  royal,  in  which  encroachments 
might  have  been  concealed  by  Englifh  miniftry,  to 
avoid  a  war — Such  a  plan  would  have  prelently 
given  France  the  poffeffion  of  the  beft  countries 
belonging  to  England  in  North  America,  and  in 
conlequence,  a  great  fuperiority  of  commerce. 

General  Wealt  h. 

The  generality  of  politicians  will  confulcr  this 
article  as  the  teft  of  every  other:  but  in  fuch  an 
opinion  there  is  a  great  delufion  :  A  multiplicity 
of  circumftances  are  to  be  confidered  before  fuch  a 
conclufion  is  to  be  adopted  at  large :  the  enquiry 
would  be  extremely  curious,  but  it  is  not  nearly 
enough  conne&ed  with  my  prefent  fubjedt  to  in¬ 
troduce  it  here. 

•  1  he  general  wealth  of  a  kingdom,  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three  forts, 

1.  The  rental. 

2.  The  perifhable  perfonal  eftates. 

3.  The  valuable  ditto. 

4.  1'he  current  coin. 

As  to  the  rental,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  come  at 
the  truth  in  it,  in  either  kingdom  :  Some  very 
fenfible  political  authors,  however,  will  furnifh 
me  with  lome  data,  from  which,  by  analogy,  I  may 
poffibly  arrive  pietty  near  it.  We  are  told  by  very 
good  authority,  that  the  rental  of  England  and 
Wales  amounts  to  about  twenty  millions  lferlino-, 
the  number  of  people,  fix  millions  and  an  halt. 

I  apprehend  there  is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe  a 
proportion  generally  holds  between  the  number  of 
people  and  the  rental,  in  all  countries  whole  lands 
nearly,  or  more  than  feeds  the  inhabitants— that  is, 
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fcarce  any  territory  except  Holland  fhould  be  ex-' 
cepted— but  any  fuch  exceptions  have  nothin^  to’ 
do  with  the  prefent  cafe :  I  (hall,  therefore,  fup- 
pofe  the  rental  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  hold  a 
proportion,  according  to  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants,  to  that  of  England ;  and  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  there  can  be  no  ftrong  objections  to  this  fup- 
pofition,  for  every  circumftance  in  which  Eno-fand 
may  claim  a  fuperiority  will  be  found  to  affedt 
the  number  of  people  as  much  as  they  pofiibly 
can  the  rental,  and  probably  more,  and  as  the  pro¬ 
portion  is  fixed  to  the  number  of  people,  no  great 
deviations  can  be  made  from  the  fad.  Scotland 
contains  one  million  and  an  half  of  fouls,  it  is  rental 
therefore  upwards  or  four  millions  fix  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  Ireland  contains  two  millions, 
and  its  rental,  confequently,  upwards  of  fix  mil¬ 
lions  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  The  whole 
rental,  theiefore,  of  the  Englifh  dominions  may 
be  called  thirty  two  millions  Iterling. 

I  fhall  make  no  Icruple  of  fuppofing  the  rental 
of  France  to  bear  the  fame  proportion,  or/.  52, 
800,000.  Some  may  be  of  contrary  opinion,  but  I 
fliould  apprehend  they  do  not  confider  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  populoufnefs  on  a  given  number  of  acres, 
which  is  a  reafon  for  thinking  it  yet  more  confi- 
derable;  and  why  the  rentals  in  that  kingdom 
fhould  not  be  in  this  proportion  I  know  not,  but 
many  reaions  might  be  produced  to  prove  they 
muft  exceed  it.  And  M.  de  Boulainvilliers,  one 
of  the  belt  politicians  in  France,  rates  it  at/.  87, 
500,000,  which  is  not  perhaps  above  the  mark. 
j  ublick  funds  and  money  jobbing  (of  which  I 
ihall  prefently  fpeak)  bear  no  proportion  in  the 
two  kingdoms,  vaft  fums  of  money  are  by  their 
means  diverted  from  the  improvement  of  the 
foil— whereas  in  France,  if  the  owner  of  an  eftate 
has  money  befides,  he  has  no  ufe  to  put  it  to  but 
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improving  his  land  with  it — but  fuppofing,  in  this 
refpeci,  fuch  neceffity  is  not  to  ftrong  as  I  have  ex- 
prefied  it,  yet  the  profit  which  attends  ftock-job- 
bing,  and  the  regular  intereft  paid  in  the  funds, 
muft  in  the  nature  of  things  be  hurtful  to  the 
land,  and  I  lliould  add,  to  trade  ltkcwiie.  blor 
ought  v  e  to  iorget,  that  by  the  Detail  de  la 
France,  a  book  of  great  credit,  it  appears,  the  ren¬ 
tal  of  the  kingdom,  before  the  annexed  and  con¬ 
quered  frontier  provinces  were  added  to  it,  a- 
mounted  to  £.  6 1,250,000,  according  to  the  pre- 
fent  money  of  France.  In  this  article,  therefore, 
of  rental,  the  fuperiority  is  greatly  on  the  fide  of 
France. 

Tn  rcfpeft  to  perifhable  perfonal  eftates,  the  fu- 
periority  mult  inevitably  be  greatly  in  favour  of 
trance;  lb  much  more  numerous  apeople,  poflefllno- 
confidcrable  a  trade,  and  luch  valt  manufactures, 
and  fuperior  rental  of  above  twenty  millions  fter- 
ling,  are  circumftences  which  muft  be  our  guides 
in  this  article;  nor  ought  we  to  forget  that  the  tafte 
for  magnificent  furniture,  which  is  lb  confiderable 
a  point  in  this  article,  is  much  more  indulged  by 
the  great  in  France  than  in  England.  °  1 

As  to  valuable  perfonals,  or  in  other  words 
plate  and  jewels,  they  have  been  calculated  by 
more  than  one  author.  It  is  aflerted  by  M.  de 
Voltaire  (whofe  authority  every  day  gains  ground 
in  Europe,  after  being  conlidered  for  fome  time 
as  a  writerof  fcarce  any)  that  they  atprefent  amount 
to  the  value  of  £.  52,500,000,  or  twelve  hundred 
millions  of  hvres.  Whereas  the  moft  judicious 
Engulh  writers  do  not  compute  this  article  in  Eno-- 
laud  and  Scotland,  at  more  than  twenty  millions 
feeding,  fome  at  not  fo  much  :  the  proportion  of 
Ireland,  would  be  four  millions,  but  that  propro 
tion  will  by  no  means  do  in  this  cafe,  for  the  rich- 

eft 
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eft  of  the  Irifli  nation  fpend  a  confiderable  paid  of 
their  lives  in  England — many  refide  their  entirely, 
which  circumflances  muft  oblige  us  to  throw  off 
half  the  fum  at  lead  :  The  whole  of  this  article  in 
the  Britifh  dominions  v/ill  therefore  amount  to 
twenty  two  millions.  France  is  therefore,'  not 
only  by  far  the  richeft  of  the  two  nations,  in  this 
refpeid,  but  likewife  vaftly  fo  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  people,  for  England  to  be  equal 
to  France  in  that  manner,  ought  to  poffefs  near 
thirty  three  millions:  fo  there  is  a  balance  in  pro¬ 
portion  againft  her  of  eleven  millions — and  if  the 
nations  are  taken  at  large,  of  thirty  millions  and 
an  half.  The  reafon  of  this  vaft  difference  will 
be  feen,  when  I  come  to  compare  the  publick  cre¬ 
dit  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

Laftly,  as  to  the  current  coin,  M.  de  Voltaire  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  this  likewife  amounts  in  France,  to 
£.  52,500,000.  That  of  the  Britifh  dominions,  it 
is  well  known,  does  not  amount  £.  20,000,000 ; 
which  comparifon,  alfo,  leaves  to  the  former  king¬ 
dom  a  prodigious  fuperiority  :  the  reafon  will  be 
feen  by  and  by. 

France  we  therefore  find  in  the  article  of  general 
wealth  is  by  much  the  richeft ;  the  truth  of  this 
maxim  with  me  I  own  is  very  clear  ;  and  yet  I 
much  queftion  whether  all  will  acknowledge  it; 
however,  if  any  new  or  better  authorities  come  to 
light  we  may  be  better  able  to  form  more  exaft 
judgments. 

Publick  Credit. 

This  article  is  alone  an  explanation  of  a  thoufand 
others.  I  have  fhowed,  I  think,  pretty  clearly,  that 
in  point  of  natural  wealth  of  every  kind  France  is 

by  far  the  richer  of  the  two  kingdoms;  how 

comes 
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comes  it  then  that  fhe  is  found  fo  infinitely  inferior 
to  England  ?  the  riches  of  the  latter  kingdom  are 
able  to  raife  up  armies  out  of  done — ihe  has  no¬ 
thing  to  do  but  to  ftamp  with  her  foot,  and  Pom- 
pey’s  legions  fpring  up  at  her  command.  The 
gold  and  diver  of  France  is  above  twice  as  much 
as  that  of  Emgland,  and  yet  one  country  feems  to 
be  in  want  of  common  wealth,  and  the  other  dis¬ 
gorges  its  guineas  all  over  Europe - All,  all  is 

publick  credit,  and  paper — the  mod  amazing 
druCture,  the  wit  of  man  ever  ereCted  !  The  temple 
of  Solomon  has  been  boafted  of  long  in  the  world, 
and  its  coding  lbme  forty  or  fifty  millions  derling ; 
a  child’s  play  thing  !  to  the  architecture  of  the 

Englifh - they  have  expended  three  times  as 

much  on  an  edifice,  and  hung  it  in  the  air! - - 

"I  he  mod  etherial  building  furely,  that  ever  wav'd 

to  the  wind  of  heaven  ! - But  to  come  to  the 

comparifon. 

Emgland,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  arrived  at  im- 
menfe  power,  which  has  been  gradually  increafing 
lince  the  revolution.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  King 
William  that  the  publick  debts  of  that  nation  be¬ 
gan,  and  by  means  of  commanding  at  a  moment’s 
call,  whatever  fums  the  publick  fervice  required, 
die  was  enabled  to  carry  on  an  aimed  perpetual 
war,  from  168S  to  1714,  at  a  prodigious  expence, 
and  without  burthening  the  fubjeCl.  By  this 
means  die  broke  the  power  of  h ranee,  and  fecured 
to  heiieli:  the  greated  lhare  of  it,  by  means  of 

1  he  duke  of  Orleans,  by  means  of  the  Miflif- 
fippi  fcheme,  paid  two  hundred  millions  derling 
ot  the  publick  debts  of  France,  with  wade  paper, 
and  thereby  laid  a  frefh  foundation  for  future 
power,  h  ranee  recruited  her  lodes  wonderfully, 
and  became  again  the  terror  of  England — if  war 

£  e  breaks 
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breaks  out,  and  the  debt  of  the  Englifh  prodi- 
gioufly  increafed.  This  war  is  prefently  fucceeded 
by  another,  which  again  increases  it  ten  fold,  and 
leaves  it  at  the  peace,  at  the  monftrous  amount 
of  One  hundred  and  forty  millions  fterling. 

The  cafe  has  been  very  different  with  France  ; 
fhe  faw  the  prodigious  efforts  which  England  made 
by  means  of  funding,  and  aimed  at  the  doing  the 
lame— but  running,  in  debt,  has  fat  very  *auk- 
wardly  on  the  French,  for  they  purfued  no  plan 
confidently,  they  gave  monftrous  intereft  for 
money,  and  at  laft  ftopt  payment  on  a  part  of 
their  funds,  at  the  fame  time  Flowing  what  tender- 
neis  they  could  for  their  credit,  and  afterwards 
borrowing  again  at  a  yet  higher  intereft.  Thus 
me  French  have  loft  their  credit,  without  gaining 
by  the  lofs  :  Had  they  by  the  moft  regular  punc¬ 
tuality  lull'd  all  Europe  into  an  opinion  of  their 
.funds,  until  they  had  encreafed  them  as  much  as 
their  utmoft  poffibility  would  bear,  and  then  fp tin¬ 
ged  the  whole  into  mere  life  annuities  to  the  then 


poffeffors  alone,  they  would  have  added  infinitely 
to  the  ftrength  and  power  of  the  ftate,  and  loft 
very  little  more  of  their  credit  than  they  have 
done  without  fuch  a  conduct — -There  is  nothing  fo 
pernicious  to  a  miniftry,  and  even  to  a  king¬ 
dom  at  large,  if  under  an  arbitrary  government,  as 
their  being  knaves  by  halves.  France,  by  break¬ 
ing  her  credit  in  part— has  much  worfc  than  loft 


the  whole,  for  fine  is  ft  ill  involved  in  burthenfome 
debts,  bearing  an  enormous  intereft,  without  fu¬ 
ture  hopes  of  encreafmg  them  at  a  lower  intereft  : 
So  fuuated,  how  much  better  would  fhe  have 
been  off,  had  fhe  made  one  general  crufh  ! 

It  is  impofiible  publick  credit  fliould  be  of  a  free 
vigorous  growth,  under  an  arbitrary  government 
“and  therefore  fu  ’  a  precarioufhefs  muft  attend 
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it,  that  it  never  can  run  up  to  any  thing  like  the 
heighth  of  that  of  England ;  add  to  this  alio  the 
want  or  all  paper  fpeae,  and  we  (hall  at  once  fee 
the  reafon  why  the  current  coin,  and  the  plate,  and 

jewels  of  France,  are  lo  out  of  proportion  to  thole 
of  England. 

The  paper  fpecie  of  the  latter  is  not  current 
abroad,  though  it  is  at  home,  confequently  all  fub- 
fidies,  and  military  expences,  drain  the  kingdom 
ttf  its  cafh,  and  lea^e  paper  oehind  for  its  domef- 
tic  bufinefs — and  as  flock  jobbing  is  lb  wonder¬ 
fully  profitable  to  thole  who  have  ready  money,  no 
great  flocks  of  plate  or  jewels  are  kept  in  private 
hands;  but  in  France  the  thing  is  different,  if  they 
did  not  poffefs  thole  valuables,  they  could  not 
turn  the  money  to  ready  advantage,  which  is  a 
vaftly  gi  eater  inducement  to  keeping  them,  than 
can  exift  in  England. 

The  paper  currency  alone,  of  the  latter,  amounts 
to  tniee  hundred  and  fifty  millions  (folding,  includ¬ 
ing  the  national  debts;  the  whole  may  even  be 
called  really  current,  becaufe  it  is  as  eafily  trans¬ 
ferred  from  one  perfon  to  another,  as  gold  itfelf— 
there  is  no  difference  in  this  relped  between  pu- 
blick  bonds  and  bank  notes,  any  Britifli  fubjetf: 
will  take  one  as  read.  .  as  the  other. 

With  fuch  an  unbounded  protufion  of  the 
ligns  of  wealth  at  hon.e,  it  may  e  ifily  be  conceived 
that  the  (mail  proportion  of  cafh  iliould  be  con- 
ltantly  draining  away  to  foreigners,  cfpecially  in  a 
continental  war,  that  coll  them  above  fix  millions 
a-year;  whereas  in  a  kingdom  where  ligns  cannot 
be  fubmtuted  for  realities,  the  domeftic  calls 
rmjl  be  paid  in  caE  as  well  as  foreign  ones,  and 
this  neceffanly  keeps  the  coin  of  a  Hate  at  home. 
Bank  notes,  Uc.-  in  England,  are  received  by  all 
kinds  of  people  without  the  leatt  helitation  when 

k*  c  2  money 
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money  is  plentiful,  as  in  time  of  peace  ;  even  by 
the  government,  and  in  time  of  war  even  the  fub- 
fcriptions  to  the  publick  funds  are  made  in  them, 
otherwife,  how  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  England 
could  in  one  year  raife  eighteen  millions  fterling, 
a  fum  greater  than  all  the  current  coin  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  And  it  is  this  univerfality  in  tranfadting 
every  thing  in  paper  money  at  home,  that  keeps 
the  current  cafh  fo  low. 

That  it  is  low  there  is  abundant  proof :  During 
the  war  filver  was  amazingly  fcarce  in  England,  and 
likewife  money  in  general.  In  the  large  manufac¬ 
turing  towns,  it  was  perfedtly  well  known  (and  ac¬ 
counts  were  particularly  publifhcd  of  it  at  Bir¬ 
mingham)  that  cafh  was  fo  exceffive  fcarce,  that  a 
prodigious  difficulty  was  found  to  change  paper 

currency- - Very  good  bills,  within  a  fortnight  of 

being  due,  ran  at  a  difcount  of  two  and  an  half 
per  cent,  and  even  bank  notes  at  a  difcount  of  one 
half  per  cent .  Even  two  per  cent .  on  bank  notes, 
was  a  common  difcount  in  fome  places,  whole 
corn  trade  was  alone  confiderable  ;  for  the  farmers 
being  obliged  to  be  paid  in  cafh  alone,  the  difficul¬ 
ty  was  the  more  felt,  while  the  merchants  receipts 
being  large,  were  all  in  bills. 

Money,  it  is  faid  by  fome,  is  very  fcarce  in 
France:  But  this  is  a  great  miftake.  Take 
a  number  of  years  of  both  peace  and  war, 
and  it  is  the  very  contrary,  and  it  is  im- 
poffible  it  fhould  be  otherwife,  with  fuch  vatt  real 
property,  fo  great  a  trade,  and  fuch  confiderable 
manufactures.  Neverthelefs  it  is  faid  money  is 
fcarce  in  France,  and  the  mere  affertion  is  handed 
about  all  Europe — becaule  all  Europe  judges  of 
every  thing  concerning  France,  by  companion 
with  England  ^  the  Englifli  travel,  and  fquandcr 

immenfe  fums  of  money  }  the  French  cannot - - 

and  it  is  therefore  concluded,  that  the  one  nation 

is 
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is  poor,  and  the  other  rich ;  but  the  very  contrary 
ought  to  be  the  conclufion.  An  Englifhman,  that 
poflefles  ten  thoufand  pounds  a-year  in  the  public 
funds,  is  paid  in  notes,  he  changes  thefe,  and  his 
guineas  fly  about  Europe,  all  home  expences  he 

pays  in  paper - The  frenchman,  who  poflefles 

an  eftate  of  ten  thouland  louis  d’ors,  cannot  aft 
thus ;  whatever  ftanding  expences  he  leaves  be¬ 
hind,  gold  muft  be  left  for  them  :  ana  yet  not- 
withftanding  the  pofleflion  of  one  is  real,  and  the 
other  only  imaginary,  whatever  countries  they  pafs 
through,  the  one  will  leave  his  nation  the  character 
of  being  prodigious  rich,  by  impoverifhing  it ;  and 
the  other,  that  oi  exceeding  poor,  becaufe  he  does 
not  contribute  to  ruin  it. 

All  private  tranfa&ions  between  the  F.nHifn  and 
foreigners  are  therefore  precifely  the  fame  as  the 
larger  publick  ones,  d  he  government  is  en'j-arred 
in  two  kinds  of  expences,  the  one  foreign?  and 
the  other  domeftic ;  the  former  can  be  paid  by 
nothing  but  calh — the  latter  may  be  cleared  off 
with  notes  ;  whatever  calh  they  poffcfs  therefore 

is  fent  abroad,  and  the  notes  kept  at  home _ It  is 

juft  fo  with  private  people— all  demands  from 
abroad,  are  fatisfied  with  calh,  but  if  the  traveller 
or  whatever  elfe  he  may  be,  has  a  guardianlhip— 
annuities  to  pay— or  in  fiiort  any  large  funding  ex- 
pences  at  home,  fuch  are  all  fatisfied  with  bills 
Publick  and  private  tranfaftions  of  this  nature 
have  all  the  lame  tendency ;  they  clearly  explain 
the  vaft  luperionty  the  French  have  over  the  En<r- 
hlh  in  real  wealth ;  I  fay  nothing  here  of  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  trade,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  fur¬ 
ther  than  being  the  caufe  of  either  nation’  pof- 
le fling  any  fpecie  at  all - for  a  people  that 

ave  no  trade,  nor  mines,  can  have  no  mo- 
pey. 

E  e  3  Was 


Was  it  not  for  the  immenfe  quantity  of  paper 
currency,  with  which  England  is  over-run,  fhe 
would  loon,  from  her  balance  of  trade,  pofTefs  a 
real  currency  beyond  that  of  France,  unlefs  the 
French  gained  a  greater  balance  of  trade. 

Such  being  the  caufes  of  the  French  fuperiority 
of  real  wealth,  and  the  efferent  operations  of 
the  publick  credit  of  both  kingdoms  on  it,  let  us 
next  enquire  into  the  effects  of  this  publick  credit, 
on  the  welfare  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  other  re- 
fpedts,  or  rather  on  that  of  England  alone  *,  for  as  to 
the  credit  of  France,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  to 
that  of  England,  either  in  facility  of  borrowing  at 
any  inte'reft,  or  in  an  equality  of  intereft  on  the 
whole :  I  fhall  alfo  enquire,  what  may  be  the  fu¬ 
ture  confequences  of  the  credit  of  England,  and 
the  no  credit  of  France;  J  fhall  then  be  better  able 
to  attempt  a  decifion  in  this  article,  of  which  na¬ 
tion  is  the  molt  powerful,  prpfperous,  and  perma¬ 
nently  fixed  in  her  advantages,  refpedting  credit. 

A  great  plenty  of  money,  or  the  figns  of  money, 
if  entirely  current  amongft  a  people,  contributes 
greatly  to  raife  the  prices  of  all  forts  of  commo¬ 
dities  :  This  is  a  fact,  which  reafon,  as  well  as  hii- 
torv,  confirms.  The  price  of  all  things  rifing  in 
proportion,  as  filver  flowed  in  Europe  from  the  Spa- 
,nifh  colonies,  is  well  known  by  all :  It  muft  therefore^ 
naturally  follow,  that  fuch  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
paper  currency  as  the  Englifh  pofifeis,  muft  among 
them  be  attended  with  the  fame  effect*,  and  this 
is  not  only  a  fuppofition,  but  the  prefent  ftate  or 
the  kingdom  abfolutely  proves  it.  During  the 
latter  years  of  the  war,  and  ever  fince  the  peace, 
the  preffes  of  England  have  been  employed  chief¬ 
ly  in  introducing  to  the  publick  vaft  numbers  of 
tr  fits  concerning  the  dearnefs  of  all  kinds  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  this  perpetual  cry  has  held  io  long. 
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that  generations  of  beads  of  all  kinds  might  have 
been  bred,  fatted,  and  eat,,  in  the  time — But  it  is 
not  only  in  that  article  all  others  are  encreafed  in 
proportion,  they  complain — and  many  of  their  belt 
writers  affert,  with  innumerable  ones  of  the  prefent 
times,  that  the  decay  of  their  manufactures,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  woollen  and  fi lk,  is  owing  to  living  being 
fo  extravagantly  dear  in  England,  that  they  cannot 
work  fo  cheap  as  foreigners,  efpecially  as  the 
French.  This  dearnefs  of  all  kinds  of  provifions, 
is  a  Humbling  block  to  a  multiplicity  of  their  au¬ 
thors,  who  have  given  five  hundred  realons  for  it, 
but  fcarce  any  hav~  hit  upon  the  right  one,  which 
is  precifely  their  immenfe  paper  currency:  As  it  is 
impoffible  fuch  a  currency  lhould  not  be  attended 
m  any  country  with  fuch  an  effeCt,  and  as  the  ef- 
fecl  really  exifls  in  England  to  a  very  great  decree 
without  any  other  fatisfadtory  caufe  being  affixed,  is 
it  not  demonftration,  that  this  is  the  real  ^caufe  ? 
The  nation  is  therefore  not  only  faddled  with  a 
multiplicity  of  taxes  on  the  induflrious,  to  pay  in- 
teiefl:  to  the  lazy,  but  fuch  taxes  ate  more  than 

doubled  by  the  effects  of  their  paper  ipecie _ 

and  both  tor  a  perpetuity  !  Thus  when  we  fay, 
England  raifes  fuch  a  revenue,  and  France  fuch 
an  one— no  comparifon  can  be  drawn,  until  the 
conferences  of  the  paper  of  the  former  are  taken 

into  the  account,  and  they  are  beyond  doubt  of  a 
iurprizing  amount. 


}  hav,e  a!rea,dy  fP°ke  particularly  of  the  oreat 
eafe  with  which  France  recruits  the  molt  terrible 
loites  of  a  war :  It  would  not  be  fo,  if  fhe  con'd 
borrow  as  freely  as  England,  becaufe  then  flic 
would  m  peace  groan  under  the  burthen  of  all 
her  wars,  and  in  frefla  ones  have  to  raife  the  ex 
pences  of  three  or  four  at  once.  This  is  the  cafe 
with  England ;  during  the  laft  war,  flic  not  only 
ought  Lewis  XV.  but  his  great  grandfather  at 
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the  fame  time,  almoft  in  the  zenith  of  his  power ; 
for  flie  not  only  railed  the  fums  neceffary  for  the 
■war  then  carrying  on,  but  at  the  fame  time  kept 
paying  near  all  the  expences  of  thofe  of  King 
William,  Queen  Ann,  George  I.  and  If.  ’till  laft, 
the  expence  of  old  wars,  will  in  a  future  one  be 
equal  to  die  new,  without  reckoning  the  monftrous 
addition  occafioned  by  the  currency  of  fo  much 
paper. 

There  can  be  no  comparifon  therefore  between 
the  two  nations,  in  recruiting  the  Ioffes  occafioned 
by  war — England  is  now  more  burthened  from  her 
late  fuccefsful  one,  than  France  from  fo  unfortu¬ 
nate  an  one — and  that  in  an  infinite  proportion; 
for  her  acquifitions  cofl  her  more  than  they  yield 
—whereas  France  not  poffeffing  luch  a  publick 
credit,  could  not  fo  burthen  herfelf  for  futurity,  if 
flie  would  ;  and  the  conquefts  and  failors  *  which 
her  enemy  reftored  to  her  at  the  peace,  contained 
the  quick  vegetating  feeds  of  almoft  immediate 
wealth.  What  therefore  would  have  been  the 
cafe,  had  England  been  as  unfuccefsful  as  France, 
or  even  half  as  unfuccefsful :  Let  us  fuppofe  Ja¬ 
maica,  Barbadoes,  and  Virginia,  or  Maryland,  in 
the  hands  of  France,  with  a  naval  power  fuperior 
to  her  enemy  ;  can  we  be  fo  ftupid  as  to  fuppofe 
the  French  would  have  been  fuch  idiots  as  to  re- 
ftore  them?  No-,  they  would  have  reftored  the 
province  of  Normandy,  and  the  town  of  Calais  as 
foon-,  and  England  would  have  found  herfelf  in  a 
very  different  fituation. 

From  the  nature  of  the  government  of  England, 
there  arifes  a  fatality  which  mars  all  their  treaties 
of  peace.  In  modern  times  they  have  but  two 
fuccefsful  wars  to  boaft  off,  both  owing  to  very 
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great  parts  and  abilities  in  the  minifters  who  con¬ 
duced  them,  but  prejudice  and  fa&ion  deprived 
thofe  men  of  their  power,  and  peace  was  made 

both  times  to  fecure  that  of  their  oponents - In 

Inch  a  fituation,  a  dafh  of  the  pen  of  a  fool  gives 
up  the  acquifitions  of  genius  and  fuperior  abilities 

* - This  is  ever  the  caie  with  England  ;  and  it  is 

a  circumftance  fo  ftriking,  that  the  Englifh,  when 
they  rejoice  at  the  victories  of  their  arms,  forget 
the  vanity  of  their  fuccels,  when  the  pen  is  drawn 
inftead  of  the  fword. 

In  fhort,  in  whatever  light  we  confider  publick 
credit  in  general,  and  that  of  England  in  parti¬ 
cular,  we  have  the  ftrongeft  real'on  to  give  to 
France  in  this  article,  the  palm  of  fuperiority  in  the 
want  of  that  v/hich  fome  are  fo  blind  as  to  admire. 
The  effe&s  of  it  are  fuch  on  England,  that  even 
fuccefs  (however  better  it  may  be  than  the  contra¬ 
ry)  in  war,  brings  her  no  relief,  but  fhe  fits  down 
at  the  end  of  a  mod  triumphant  one,  under  great¬ 
er  burthens,  than  the  very  people  over  whom  lhe  is 
victorious.  The  effects  of  her  credit  have  been 
the  depriving  her  of  real  wealth,  fubftituting  pa¬ 
per  in  its  room,  the  doubling  all  her  taxes,  the 
enduring  at  prefent  the  expences  of  wars  that 

happened  almoft  a  century  ago - the  involving 

all  her  affairs  in  the  hands  of  ftock-jobbers,  and 

money  brokers - the  rendering  her  profperity  in 

general  infinitely  precarious  ;  and  laftly,  the  pro- 
fpeft  of  having  the  weight  of  her  power  fink,  on 
comparifon  with  the  reft  of  Europe.  If  the  caufe 
of  fuch  effects  is  to  be  valued  .  my  conceptions  are 
not  clear  enough  to  comprehend  the  propriety  of 
fuch  an  idea. 

Before  I  entirely  difmifs  the  fubject,  I  fhall  ven¬ 
ture  a  remark  or  two  on  the  event  of  the  Enplifh  ' 
credit:  Now,  their  debt  is  arrived  at  fuch  a  pro¬ 
digious 


digious  amount *,  the  interefl  of  it,  and  their  quan¬ 
tities  of  paper  currency,  grown  fuch  a  heavy  bur¬ 
then ;  let  us  luppofe  the  legiOature  of  the  king¬ 
dom  by  an  ad  of  parliament,  *  to  convert  at 
one  lli eke  the  *whcle  of  their  debt  into  annuities 
for  the  Jives  of  the^  prefent  polfeffors  only  at 
*ho  pieient ,  rate  oi  intereft.  In  fuch  an  affair 
as  tins,  notmng  fhould  De  done  by  halves, 
the  leaf!  flip  ruins  all  future  credit,  therefore 
it  fhould  be  loll  for  certain  gain.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  flock  holders,  it  is  faid,  are  17,000  ;  is  it  to 
be  fuppofed  that  twice  that  number,  out  of  ten 
millions  of  people,  might  not  be  ruined,  without 
a  rebellion —  a  civil  war,  and  a — -I  know  not 
what,  which  the  interefl  moneyed  men  in  England, 
have  almofl  made  the  people  believe  muff  be  the 
inevitable  confequence  of  a  fpunge  ?  Abfurd  and 
ridiculous !  I  he  whole  fab  rick  of  the  funds  would 
lali  at  a  breath,  and  who  would  be  hardy  enough 
to  draw  a  fword  for  revenge  ?  Their  incomes  would 
be  fure  for  their  lives,  and  as  to  their  fucceffors, 
that  really  had  no  other  means  of  fubfiflence,  the 
parliament  would  have  it  amply  in  their  power  to 
fecure  them  from  poverty.  But  to  luppofe  that 
any  publick  bad  confequences  would  follow,  from 
fuch  a  breach  of  faith,  it  is  the  weakeft  imagina¬ 
tion  in  the  world. 

But  it  wili  be  faid,  that' as  fail  as  the  lives  dropr, 
the  intereft  would  flili  be  railed,  and  then  be' in 
the  power  of  tlie  crown,  which  would  be  a  worfe 
coniequence  to  the  nation  •,  likewife,  that  what¬ 
ever  urgent  affairs  happened  afterwards,  no  money 
could  ever  be  borrowed  again - and  laftiy,  that 

*  r  orty  members  are  a  hovfe ,  and  an  act  may*  be  read 
three  times,  and  receive  the  Rcwal  alTent,  all  in  four 
hours, 

the 
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the  infamy  of  fuch  a  breach  of  faith,  would  reflect 
eternal  diibonour  on  the  nation. 

The  anfwer  to  the  firft  of  thefe  obfervations  is 
decifive ;  fo  far  is  it  from  one  (billing  of  the  in- 
tered  coing  to  the  crown,  on  the  annuities  drop- 
ping,  that  it  would  all  go  to  the  linking  fund, 
which,  in  other  words,  is  the  furplus  o:  all  raxes 
which  are  raifed  for  the  payment  of  interelt,  and 
which  is  entirely  in  the  difpofal  of  parliament. 

Secondly,  as  to  never  being  able  to  borrow  a- 
gain,  it  would  be  the  happieft  circumitance  that 
could  poflibly  arive  to  the  nation  in  general:  They 
would  be  obliged  to  raife  the  revenues  neceffary 
for  a  war,  during  the  continuance  of  fuch  war,  oy 
which  means  the  burthen  would  never  lair  after  a 
peace  was  concluded.  To  effedt  this  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  eafy  for  naval  and  conllituricnal  wars,  and 
if  they  were  never  able  again  to  pour  their  fix  mil¬ 
lions  a-year  into  Germany,  fo  much  the  better 
(till.  The  prefent  revenue  of  England  would,  if 
the  debt  was  funk,  be  highly  fufficient  for  any  the 
mold  extenlive  war,  they  could  confidently  with 
their  intereft  carry  on  efpecially  when  their  enor¬ 
mous  paper  currency  was  funk  •,  for  one  million 
then,  would  go  as  far  as  a  million  and  a  quaiter 
now.  Ladly,  as  to  the  infamy  of  fuch  a  breach  of 
faith,  I  am  not  palliating  or  defending  it,  I  only 
meat}  to  point  out  the  confequenc.es :  But  there 
are  home  confiderations  which  will  loften  the  idea 
we  have,  even  of  fuch  infamy  itfclf. 

T  he  mod  fenfible  men  in  England  are  well 
convinced,  that  the  publick  debts  and  paper  cur¬ 
rency  have  thrown  a  weight  into  the  dale  of  ihe 
crown  greater  than  any  taken  out  of  it  at  the  re¬ 
volution  :  There  ne  ds  no  argument  to  prove  this; 
and  the  very  idea  of  liberty  being  endangered  by 
flich  a  fabrick  of  credit,  is  enough,  with  all  honed. 

Britons, 
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Britons,  to  make  them  wifh  to  fee  it  levelled  with 
the  ground,  and  without  any  imputation  of  cruel¬ 
ty  :  The  belt  and  deareft  interefts  of  a  great  na¬ 
tion  ought  never  to  be  given  up  through  juftice 
to  a  few  thoufands.  Another  circumftance  which 
ought  not  to  be  forgot,  is  the  natural  courfe  of  the 
b u finds  left  to  Jtfeli— — fuch  ruin  and  deftrublion 
™uft  come  by  and  by,  (we  know  not  how  foon) 
to  the  few ,  and  moil  probably  without  fecurino- 
the  interefl;  of  the  many.  At  prefent  an  hundred 
-  pound  of  publick  fund  is  not  worth  more  than 
eighty-five;  from  whence  comes  fuch  a  difcount  ? 
1  he  natural  event  will  be  a  failure  of  credit,  with¬ 
out  eafing  the  nation  of  its  burthens ;  or  in  other 
words,  utter  ruin. 

The  interefl:  of  the  debt  of  England  is  upwards 
of  four  million  fterling- - -upwards  of  an  hun¬ 

dred  millions  of  livres :  All  would  ceafe  (if  true 
politicks  guided  the  legifiature)  in  a  few  years,  and 
feme  of  it  immediately,  as  the  annui  tants  droptoff. 
Such  fums,  added  to  the  amount  of  the  fink¬ 
ing  fund,  would  enable  the  parliament  almoft 
direftly  to  eafe  the  people  of  the  mod  opprefiive 
taxes,  and  that  mold  opprefiive  of  all,  the  effeft  of 
fo  much  paper,  would  drop  at  once— the  balance 
of  trade  in  their  favour  would  pour  in  natural 

wealth,  to  remain  among  them - their  trade  and 

rnanuf allures,  ealed  of  fuch  heavy  burthens,  would 
aflonifh  all  Europe,  in  their  immediate  progrefs, 
and  efpecially,  if  the  parliament,  out  of  the  over¬ 
plus  of  the  nation’s  revenue,  fhould  grant  feme 
liberal  bounties  on  the  importation  of  thofe  arti¬ 
cles  of  American  produce,  which  England  receives 
from  other  nations,  particularly  the  northern  ones. 

■  A  rew  judicious  a<5ts  of  parliament  to  encourage 
their  colonies  in  articles  which  could  not  interfere 
With  the  mother  country,  would,  afterfuch  an  event, 

render 
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render  the  empire  of  Britain,  the  moft  permanent¬ 
ly  fixed  of  any  in  the  univerfe — and  encreafe  her 

real  power  beyond  all  conception - to  a  heighth 

indeed,  which  with  any  other  conftitution  would 
endanger  l Ae  liberties  of  Europe  :  No ;  I  may 
venture  to  affert,  that  fince  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  world  has  not  known  a  dominion  fo 
extenfive — an  influence  fo  unbounded — or  riches 
lo  permanent,  as  would  be  the  cafe  with  England, 
trufting  to  her  navy,  after  fuch  an  event. 


Revenues. 


I  have  already  Rated  the  revenues  of  France, 
in  all  the  branches,  and  it  was  then  found,  that 
the  mean  amount  of  four  years  was  more  than  nine 
millions  and  an  half  Rerling.  As  to  thole 
of  England  and  Scotland,  the  following  concile 
fketch  gives  a  clear  view  of  them  at  once. 


The  cuRoms,  excife,  duties  on  fait,  Ramps, 
houfes,  windows,  licences — to  hackney  coaches,  &c. 

places - and  penfions,  which  are  perpetual,  and 

all  mortgaged  for  the  interelt  of  the  national  debt, 
amount  to  -  7,750,000 

The  intereR  amounts  to  about  -  4,7.50,000 


Revenue  remaining  from  thefe 

branches 

3,000,0c  0 

From  this  overplus,  the  civil 

lift  is  taken,  fettled  for  the  life 

of  the  king  - 

700,000 

Remains  clear  ~ 

1  « 

— 

2,300,000 

The 
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The  land  and  malt  taxes  which 
are  annual 


2,250,000 


Total  of  the  revenue  of  England.  4,550,000 


I  fcarcely  know  what  dedu&ions  are  to  he  made 
from  the  revenue  of  France  on  account  of  their 
national  debt,  for  their  funds  chiefly  confift  of  an¬ 
nuities,  which  are  perpetually  dropping  in,  but 
then  the  intereft:  is  prodigioufty  high,  even  to  10 
and  12  per  cent.  I  fhall  therefore  fuppofe  it  at  pre¬ 
fen  t  three  millions  and  an  half — the  account  I  have 
already  inferred  of  the  king’s  expences  in  1759* 
makes  it  more  in  that  year-,  but  I  apprehend  at  pre- 
fent  it  cannot  be  more  than  I  mention,  and  we 
iliould  not  forget  that  in  any  time  of  di  ft  refs  it  is 
juft  what  the  miniftry  chufes  to  pay  :  That  fum  de¬ 
ducted  therefore  from  nine  millions  and  an  half, 
the  clear  revenue  remaining,  is  fix  millions  and  an 
half  fterling.  I  doubt  not  but  there  are  manv  who 
will  beli  eve  the  revenue  of  France  greater  than  I 
have  ftated  it— but  until  home  good  authority  is  to 
be  met  with  of  a  later  date,  it  is  beft  to  rely  upon 
that  i  have  inferted ;  however,  if  the  clear  produce 
is  larger  than  I  have  ftated  it,  I  am  very  apt  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  mu  ft  be  from  the  fums  I  have  mentioned  as 
the  intereft  of  their  debt,  which,  from  the  confu- 
fion  of  their  bankruptcy,  might  jumble  fomething 
out,  fomething;  to  the  king’s  advantage,  not  gene- 

o  o  0-0 

rally  known. 

The  clear  income  of  France  therefore,  is  juft 
two  millions  fuperior  to  that  of  England. 


If  we  form  proportional  companions  of  thefe 


7 


f,  the  proportion  of  eight 

millions 


millions  of  people  in  England  and  Scotland,  would 

give  rather  better  than  three  millions  of  revenue _ 

whereas  the  reality  is  four  and  an  half — the  pro¬ 
portion  would  not  be  equal  if  Ireland  was  taken 
in,  but  I  have  omitted  that,  as  the  revenue  is  ra¬ 
ther  equivocal,  in  a  comparifon  between  England 
and  France,  becaufe  it  is  applied  to  domeftic  pnr- 
pofes,  and  never  to  annoy  an  enemy.  It  is  the 
great  trade  of  England,  which  enables  it  to  fup- 
port  burthens  fo  much  greater  than  France,  and 
the  fuperiority  of  Rich  burthens  is  certain,  for  the 
effects,  I  have  enlarged  upon  lo  much,  of  panel*  cre¬ 
dit,  adds  infinitely  to  their  amount.  The1  reafon 
why  the  revenues  appear  to  be  fo  much  heavier  in 
France  than  in  trig!  .nd,  is  the  inequality  in  the 
affefiments;  the  poor  are  favoured  in  the  latter 
kingdom,  whereas  in  the  former  they  bear  the 
chief  load.  ' 

The  proportion  of  the  clear  revenues  to  the  foil 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  is  as  follows  :  France  con¬ 
taining  ninety- fix  millions  ol  acres,  yielding  a  re¬ 
venue  of  fix  millions  and  an  half,  amounts^to  fix- 
teen  pence  fterling  an  acre. 

England  and  Scotland’s  revenue,  is  four  millions 
and  an  half — the  number  of  acres  about  fifty  mil¬ 
lions,  or  twenty  two  pence  per  acre. _ —Thus 

much  for  the  clear  revenue  ;  or  that  of  the  prefent 
time ;  I  fhall,  in  the  next  place,  fee  the  proportions 
Df  the  whole,  without  deducting  the  intereft  of 
.he  refpeblive  debts.  1  hat  of  France  nine  mil- 

ions  -and  an  half;  and  of  England  and  Scotland 
exactly  ten. 

Nine  and  an  half,  divided  amongft  fixteen  mil- 

ions  and  an  half  of  people,  is  eleven  findings  and 
ix  pence  each. 

Ten  m  'liens  amongft  eight  mil!:  .n  of  people 
5  twenty-five  finding.:  each. 


The 
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I  The  French,  therefore,  do  not  pay  half  the  taxes 

the  Engliili  do.  If  the  tax  of  paper  currency  is  ad¬ 
ded  to  this,  the  difproportion  will  be  found  yet 
greater. 

As  to  the  foil;  France  containing  ninety  fix  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres,  and  paying  nine  millions  and  an  half 
in  taxes,  is  at  the  rate  of  about  two  {hillings  an 
acre. 

England  and  Scotland’s  ten  millions  revenue,  on 
fifty  millions  of  acres,  is  four  fhillings  each,  or  juft 
double  that  of  France. 

Army. 

The  difproportion  between  the  two  nations,  in 
this  article,  is  very  great.  England  here  has  the 
advantage  greatly;  Ihe  keeps  a  {landing  army  of 
only  17,000  men,  while  that  of  France  amounts  to 
near  200,000  ;  but  as  the  French  miniftry  have  re¬ 
duced  their  troops  more  after  the  late  war,  than 
after  moft  others,  1  fhall  for  explicitnefs  in  my  cal¬ 
culations,  call  their  conftant  force  170,000  men. 

The  proportion  of  that  number  to  16,500,000 
people,  is  as  one  to  an  hundred. 

The  Engl  ifh  army  of  1 7,000  men,  from  8, coo, 000, 
is  as  1  to  500,  this  difproportion  is  prodigi- 
oufly  to  the  advantage  of  England,  in  her  having 
fo  fmall  a  comparative  number  of  men  maintained 
by  the  ftate  in  idlenefs  :  One  in  an  hundred  is  a 
great  burthen  to  a  county,  for  it  fhould  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  they  are  all  men  in  their  vigor,  and  moft 
of  them  in  their  youth  ;  if  the  whole  number  of 
able  bodied  men  were  known,  the  lofs  would  then 
A  appear  much  greater.  Strike  women  out  of  die 

queftion,  and  it  immediately  becomes  one  in  filty  ; 
®  -  and  children,  the  old,  lame,  or  otherwife  improper 

4  men,  and  it  poffibly  would  be  found  one  in  twen- 
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ty,  which  certainly  mult  be  burthenfome  to  any 
country. 

During  the  laft  war,  the  force?  of  the  two  na¬ 
tions  were  nearer  an  equality  in  point  of  numbers  ; 
indeed  the  power  of  England  was  never  before  fo 
wonderfully  difplayed  :  for  latterly  (he  had  in  her 
pay  above  three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men, 
but  the  allied  army  in  Germany  was  chiefly  foreign¬ 
ers,  and  there  was  a  confiderable  army  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  the  number.  However,  I  apprehend  fhe 
had  more  fubjeds  engaged  than  the  French  had, 
without  reckoning  the  Americans. 

The  Englifh  troops  juftiy  acquired,  during  the 
late  war,  a  molt  diftinguilhed  character  for  bravery 
and  difcipline — none  ever  exceeded  them — the 
honor  of  this  reputation  almoft  equalled  the  mean- 
nefs  and  acknowledged  poverty  of  national  genius, 
fo  apparent  in  placing  their  grand  army  under 
a  foreign  mercenary  general. 

Navy. 

I  cannot  draw  a  parallel  between  the  number  of 
failors  kept  up  by  the  two  nations  in  time  of  peace, 
becaufe  the  French  court  are  perpetually  varying 
them,  according  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  day,  where¬ 
as  in  England,  the  number  is  fixed  at  16,000  by 
parliament.  It  is  the  exceeding  bad  policy  of  the 
latter  in  keeping  fo  few,  that  may,  one  day  or 
other  endanger  her  fafety :  For  a  maritime  power  to 
keep  more  foldiers  than  failors  in  pay,  is  infatua¬ 
tion  itfelf,  and  can  be  refolved  into  nothing  but 
the  miniftry’s  being  eager  for  a  numerous  army, 
becaufe  the  commiflions  in  it  are  better  affiftants  to 
bribery,  than  any  in  the  navy  5  fuch  a  condud  is 
almoft  the  natural  confequence  of  the  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  in  England. 
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The  rnoft  keen  eyed  politicians  in  Europe,  are 
either  greatly  miftaken  in  their  prophefies,-  or 
France  will,  one  time  or  other,  revenge  that  maf- 
terly  ftroke  of  politicks  in  her  enemy,  of  feizing 
her  fhips  before  war  was  declared  :  That  lingle  aft 
commanded  at  once  the  fate  of  the  war.  But  it  has 
fee  an  example  which  an  arbitrary  crown,  that  of 
courfe  poffefles  vaft  advantages  atfuch  fudden  work, 
will  doubtlefs  take  occafion  to  follow  :  Nothing* 
could  be  eafier  than  for  the  French  miniftry,  after 
encreafing  their  marine  with  all  poffible  expedition, 
and  keeping  50,  or  60,000  failors  in  conftant  pay ; 
to  lull  the  court  of  London  into  fecurity,  and  when 
they  were  ready  for  aftion,  let  loofe  the  whole  force 
of  France  in  20,  30,  and  40  gun  frigates,  on  the 
trade  of  England ,  their  enemy  would  then  feel  the 
confequence  of  reducing  their  royal  feamen  to 
1 6, coo,  three  times  that  number  would  be  in  the 
ports  of  France,  before  fuch  a  fleet  failed  from 
England,  as  would  oblige  the  French  to  man  their 
firft  rates.  The  Englifh  would  then  wifh  their 
17,000  landmen  were  transformed  to  failors.  As 
to  the  motives  for  fuch  a  conduct,  pretences  will 
never  be  wanting  by  the  court  of  France,  for 
afting  to  their  convenience. 

If  the  French  aft  in  future,  on  a  truly  political 
plan,  England  can  never  be  fafe  without  keeping 
30,000  failors  in  conftant  employment,  and  be- 
iides  that  prudential  conduct — the  ought  on  the  po¬ 
litical  plan,  to  take  occafion  to  quarrel  with  Fiance, 
whenever  the  French  marine  begins  to  wear  a  for¬ 
midable  appearance,  or  threatens  in  a  diftant  man¬ 
ner  to  rival  her  own  ;  by  fuch,  and  only  fuch 
means,  fhe  can  fecure  to  herfelf  the  empire  of  the 
La.  Hitherto  accidents,  and  the  blunders  of  her 
enemy  have  performed  all  this  for  her,  but  chance 
iliQuld  never  be  trufted  10  too  much, — —But  the 

national 
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national  debt  of  England !  you  will  cry  out — true ; 
that  indeed  I  forgot — that  requires  as  Machiavelian 
a  itroke  as  the  French  navy. 

I  have  in  a  former  letter  drawn  a  comparifon 
between  the  navies  of  the  two  nations,  as  to  num¬ 
ber  of  fhips,  guns,  and  value,  there  remains  there¬ 
fore  the  lefs  to  add  to  this — 

A  nation  that  is  not  in  poffeflion  of  a  great 
trade,  can  never  raife  a  formidable  navy,  but  when 
the  trade  is  gained,  the  navy  comes  very  fpeedily  : 
A  monarch  poflcfllng  fo  large  a  revenue  as  the 
king  of  France,  and  his  fubjedts  carrying  on  fo 
confiderable  a  commerce,  lias  nothing  to  do,  but 
to  refolve  to  be  powerful  by  lea — if  he  has  able 
miniftcrs  about  him,  he  will  fpeedily  be  fo :  And 
when  his  grand  enemy’s  great  refources  lye  in  trade, 
a  powerful  navy  is  the  only  fine  means  of  diftrel- 
ling  them,  and  enriching  his  own  fubjedts  in  a  fu¬ 
ture  war.  Becoming  formidable  at  lea,  is  therefore 
not  only  the  effedt,  but  the  caufe  of  trade,  for  if 
France  was  once  to  become  Itronger  at  lea  than 
England,  the  fupcrior  trade  of  the  latter  would 
foon  fink.  It  mud  however  be  allowed,  that,  let 
the  French  court  adt  the  molt  political  part  polii- 
ble,  it  will  notwithstanding  always  be  in  the  power 
of  England  to  retain  her  fuperiority,  and  even 
dictate  in  effedt  the  number  of  fhips  her  enemy 
lhall  build,  and  that  in  fpite  of  the  whole  houle  of 
Bourbon,  and  even  all  Europe — but  this  con¬ 
duct,  fo  neceffary  to  the  glory  of  England,  requires 
a  government  lefs  fliackled  with  fadtions  than  that 
of  the  Englifli. 


Colonies. 

In  tms  refpedt  the  two  nations  arc  unequal. 

The  Englifli  iettlements  in  America,  are  of  areater 
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importance  than  thofe  of  France — and  form  in 
deed  the  chief  pillar  of  England's  greatnefs.  Bu 
we  are  not  from  thence  to  conclude — that  thofe 
of  France  are  of  little  account. 

Of  the  North  American  continent,  each  nation 
has  a  fhare,  that  of  England  is  by  much  the  mod 
valuable,  becaufe  it  contains  almoft  the  whole  fea 
coaft,  abounding  with  numbers  of  navigable  rivers, 
and  fecure  harbours,  by  which  means  the  port 
towns,  not  only  readily  export  the  productions  of 
the  fettlements,  but  carry  on  a  large  foreign  trade. 
Thofe  fettlements  are  well  peopled,  and  produce 
naturally  every  individual  thing  the  Englifh  im¬ 
port  from  any  part  of  the  world,  except  fpices  and 
tea,  and  both  might  be  railed  there.  But,  notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  advantages,  for  want  of  encourage- 
ment,  the  colonies  inftead  of  producing  what  is 
wanting  in  England,  turn  their  attention  to  manu- 
raft'  res,  which  prejudice  the  fale  of  thofe  of  their 
rnptder  country.  The  chief  productions  of  that 
vaft  line  of  coaft,  are  naval  ltores  of  all  kinds,  to¬ 
bacco,  rice,  indigo,  and  lumber. 

The  fhare  which  France  has  of  this  continent, 
will  not  bear  a  companion  with  that  of  England, 
and  it  is  yet  in  its  mere  infancy,  not  containing,  I 
fuppofe,  an  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  extending  a  vaft  range  of  inland 
country,  with  but  little  fea  coaft,  and  that  not 
abounding  with  harbours  :  however,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  fome  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Miflif- 
fippi  might  be  made  navigable  to  large  fhips,  if 
the  court  of  France  was  fenfible  of  its  importance* 
and  if  that  was  once  effefted,  con  fi  dering  its  prodi¬ 
gious  inland  navigation,  the  colony  would  prove 
of  vaft  confequence  ;  it  naturally  produces  all  the 
commodities  of  the  Englifh  ones,  with  a  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  fttuation  for  communicating  with  the 

Weft 
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Weft  India  iflands  :  I  have  minuted  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  rather  as  what  Louifiana  might  be,  than 
what  it  is. 

The  Newfoundland  codfifheryis  divided  between 
the  two  nations ;  in  point  of  fettlements  around 
thofe  feas  the  Englifh  have  the  advantage — but 
whether  the  little  iflands  in  the  heart  of  the  fifhery, 
ceded  to  France  by  the  laft  peace,  will  not  anfwer 
all  the  purpofes  of  fifhing,  is  a  doubt,  the  vaft  pro- 
greis  they  have  made  thele  laft  three  years,  rives 
very  great  reafo.n  to  believe  thofe  iflands  anfwer  to 
the  French  much  better  than  the  Englifh  ever  ex- 
pedted  they  would.  I  cannot  but  fuppofe  this 
fifhery  divided. 

As  to  the  \v  eft  India  iflands,  the  French  are  as 
much  fuperior  there,  as  the  Englifh  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  ana  with  ten  times  a  greater  opportunity  of 
enlarging  their  wealth  and  power,  than  the  Englifh 
iflands  have  :  There  is  no  comparifon  between  the 
ifland  of  Guardalupe,  fully  cultivated ,  and  all  the 
prefent  Weft  India  pofTcftions  of  the  Englifh  taken 
together.  .  But,  befides  Guardalupe,  Marti nico 
is  a  noble  ifland,  fuperior  to  any  of  the  Englifh 
ones;  and  laftlv,  that  or  Hilpaniola,  is  equal  to  all 
the  reft,  both  French  and  Englifh.  This  noble 
ifland  will  one  day  or  other  be  found  the  fource  of 
infinite  riches  to  the  mother  country ;  lo  beautiful 
and  fertile  a  colony,  four  hundred  miles  long,  and 
near  two  broad,  producing  all  the  neceflanes  of 
lne  in  the  greateft  abundance,  with  immenfe 
quantities  of  the  richeft  products  in  the  world,  will 
moft  undoubtedly  daily  increafe  in  value,  and  be¬ 
come  in  the  in  d  lift  riou  s  hands  of  the  french,  with¬ 
out  exception,  the  richeft  and  moft  important 
colony  on  the  globe;  con  tidering  the  genius  of  the 
two  nations,  I  will  not  except  any  one  of  thofe  be- 
longing  to  the  Spaniards. 
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If  the  exaCt  imports  and  exports  to  and  from 
the  refpeClive  colonies  in  France  and  England 
were  known,  I  have  little  doubt  but  the  balance  of 
the  Welt  India  trade,  would  be  found  lb  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  former,  as  to  equal  the  value  of 
two  or  three  of  the  bed  continental  fettlements  of 
the  latter  :  One  important  profit  of  the  American 
fettlements  is,  the  confumption  of  the  mother 
country’s  manufactures :  Now  there  is  no  compa- 
rifon  between  the  continental,  and  the  ifland  colo¬ 
nies,  in  this  refpeCt,  thofe  of  the  Englifh  do  not 
con  fume  a  twentieth  part  of  what  the  fugar  iilands 
do,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people  *,  ofcourie 
the  fuperiority  of  France,  lying  in  the  ifiands,  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  her  manufactures  are 
confumed  ;  or,  in  other  words,  an  hundred  French¬ 
men  in  America  confume  twenty  times  more  of 
their  manufactures,  than  an  hundred  Englifhmen 
on  the  continent  do  of  Englifh  manufactures. 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  the  Englilh  colonies  in  America:  I  well  know 
their  importance ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  I  cannot 
fubfcribe  to  the  opinion,  that  thofe  of  France  are 
inconfiderable :  On  the  contrary,  although  the 
Englifh  have  an  undoubted  fuperiority  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  yet  it  is  not  fo  prodigioufly  great,  as  fome 
would  have  us  believe  :  The  ifiands  of  Fliipamola, 
Guardalupe,  and  Martinico,  are  of  muft  unbound¬ 
ed  importance,  and  will  yearly  increafe  in  impor¬ 
tance.  — 

As  to  the  Englifh  colonies  increafing  in  value,  it 
is  a  very  doubtful  point — I  am  much  inclined  to 
believe  it  will  diminifh:  and  for  the  following  rea- 
fons,  which  it  is  obfervable  have  not  d'eaped  the 
bed  Ensjiih  writers. 

I.  The  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  increafe  fo 
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prodigioufly,  that  they  will  be  able  to  fupply  them- 
felves  with  manufactures  of  their  own.  There  are 
at  prefent  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  that  ma¬ 
nufacture  nine  tenths  of  what  they  wear,  or  ufe. 
This  muft  increafe. 

i 

II.  Labour  becomes  fo  dear  in  England,  not  fo 
much  owing  to  being  fo  much  heavier  taxed  than 

o  o 

the  French,  as  to  the  enormous  load  of  their  paper 
currency,  that  the  Englifh  will  oblige  their  colo¬ 
nies  to  manufacture  for  themfelves,  by  felling  them 
every  thing  fo  extremely  dear — and  prodigioufly 
dear  every  article  muft  be — wrought  in  a  country 
with  fuch  a  currency ,  and  then  having  the  expence 
of  fuch  a  freight  on  it.  And  it  fhould  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  trifling  bounties  granted  by  their  le- 
giflature  on  hemp,  deals,  have  been  attended 
with  no  effeCt. 

III.  The  foil  of  the  Englifh  fugar  i fiends  is 
nearly  wore  out  ;  infcmuch,  that  it  requires  a  pro¬ 
digious  expence  of  manure,  befides  fallowing. 

IV.  The  Englifh  continental  fettlements  encreafe 
fo  prodigioufly  in  inhabitants,  that  their  belt  wri¬ 
ters  exprefs  fome  apprehenfions  (and  thofe  built  on 
no  flight  foundations)  that  they  will  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  mother  country:  And  that  this  fear  is 
not  entirely  vain — let  us  conflder  that  the  number 
of  whites,  in  Britifh  America,  amounts  to  near 
1,400,000,  and  it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  they  dou¬ 
ble  every  twenty-five  years.  In  fifty  years  there¬ 
fore,  the  people  in  America  will  be  as  numerous 
as  thofe  in  England,  and  in  another  century,  their 
number  will  amount  to  above  twenty  two  millions. 
Can  the  Englifh  think  they  will  be  able  to  retain 
fuch  a  number  of  American  fubjeCts  in  obedience! 

F  ?  4  The 
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The  monarch,  then  on  the  throne  of  England,  will 
be  weak  indeed,  if  he  does  not  fet  fail  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  take  up  his  refidence  in  the  midft  of  an 
empire,  which  feems  formed  by  nature  to  com¬ 
mand  the  world. 

From  thefe  confiderations,  I  may  fafely  affert, 
that  the  French  have  a  greater  profpebt  of  their 
colonies,  improving  in  advantage  to  their  mother 
country ,  than  the  Englifh  have  :  they  have  likewife 
a  certainty  of  retaining  theirs  in  obedience,  where¬ 
as  that  circum fiance  with  the  Englifh  is  at  beft 
extremely  doubtful. 

As  to  Eaft  Indian  and  African  fettlements,  they 
are  not  to  be  ranked  under  the  title  of  colonies. 
In  refpeft  to  their  trade,  an  equality  fubfifts  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations  in  Africa  •,  but  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  the  Englifh  are  twenty  times  fuperior  to 
the  French. 

The  ifles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  pofleffed  by 
the  French,  and  of  late  years  prodigioufly  im¬ 
proved,  are  of  vaft  importance,  both  as  to  their 
iituation  with  refpebt  to  the  India  trade,  and  in 
their  produdts.  The  latter  are  the  fame  as  thofe 
of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  with  fome  valuable  ad¬ 
ditions  :  Their  importance  has  lately  been  well 
unde  flood  in  France,  and  their  culture  greatly  in- 
creafed,  infomuch,  that  I  may  without  exaggera¬ 
tion  confider  them  as  very  valuable  polTefhons,  and 
as  no  mean  weight  in  the  fcale  of  France.  They 
are  beyond  doubt  of  greater  importance  to  that 
kingdom,  than  ever  Canada  or  Arcadia  were. 

General  Prosperity  and  Power. 

I  have  linked  together  two  circumflances,  which, 
I  am  fenfible,  do  not  always  00  hand  in  hand;  but 
t lie  nature  of  the  fubjedt  requires  them  to  be  con- 
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fidered  together  here.  A  judgment  may  be  formed 
of  thefe  points,  either  from  the  preceding  articles, 
or  the  general  appearance  of  the  two  nations  at 
prefen t,  not  forgetting  the  manifeft  luperiority  of 
England  in  the  late  war.  Let  us  endeavour  to 
combine  thefe  two  points  of  view,  and  form  an 
idea  of  the  whole  from  fuch  refpeftive  parts. 

I  have  already  fbewn  that  in  fertility,  populouf- 
nefs,  and  real  wealth,  France  has  vaftly  the  advan¬ 
tage ;  and  likewife  in  government,  her  army,  as 
far  as  it  concerns  -power.  On  the  contrary,  Eng¬ 
land  has  greatly  the  fuperiority  in  government 
credit  *,  Trade,  Agriculture  f,  Colonies  J,  and 
naval  power.  It  is  thefe  points  of  fuperiority  that 
gave  her  the  vaft  fuccefs  fhe  met  with  in  the  late 
war. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  not  to  aflert,  that  the  ge- 
neral  profperity  of  England,  at  prefent,  is  very  great 
and  ftriking  :  fhe  even  in  app  arance  bears  away  a 
fuperiority  in  thofe  very  points  which  mod  unpre¬ 
judiced  people  think  to  her  detriment.  Thus  all  the 
fuccefles  that  graced  her  arms  during  the  late  war, 
are  faid  juftly  enough  to  be  owing  to  her  credit, 
and,  according  to  the  prefent  fyftem,  they  certainly 
were:  it  was  by  means  of  credit  that  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  fterling  were  expended  in  one  year  againft 
France,  near  four  hundred  thoufand  men  in  pay, 
and  the  terror  of  her  name  carried  to  the  remoteft 
corners  of  the  earth.  To  argue  againfl:  the  caule 
of  fuch  effects,  bears  fo  much  the  appearance  of 
paradox,  that  I  can  fcarcely  ipeak  of  credit  with¬ 
out  an  apology.  But  as  this  is  a,  time  of  peace, 
and  credit  does  not  now  kindle  up  a  meteor  to 
blind  us  with,  I  may  venture  to  aflert  on  the 

*  I  fpcak  here  of  what  is  generally  fuppofed.  I  have  be¬ 
fore  fhewn  that  credit  is  pernicious. 

t  Taken  in  general,  the  good  of  hufbandmen  included. 

%  At  prefent. 
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whole,  as  I  have  already  done  in  particular,  that 
this  credit  is  pernicious,  and  that  it  greatly  takes 
from  the  general  profperity  of  England.  Throw¬ 
ing  future  credit,  therefore,  entirely  out  of  the 
queftion,  the  profperity  of  England  reds  on  much 
better  foundations  ^  thole  of  a  mod  happy  Go¬ 
vernment,  a  well  managed  agriculture,  a  mod  ex- 
tenfive  commerce,  a  large  revenue,  and  a  formi¬ 
dable  navy.  In  all  thefe  refpefts  (lie  is  greatly  the 
fuperior  of  France. 

#  The  latter  kingdom  boads  a  greater  natural  fer¬ 
tility^  a  much  greater  degree  of  populoufnefs,  a 
vad  fuperiority  of  wealth,  and  a  greater  aggregate 
of  military  power  in  her  numerous  army,  her  feet, 
and  the  arbitrary  form  of  her  government. 

^  The  Englidi  nation  at  large  is  by  far  the  hap- 
pied  (notwithdanding  all  the  fuperior  burthens 
tney  bear)  in  being  fo  mildly  governed,  and  in 
thofe  burthens  not  being  laid  on  the  whole  un¬ 
equally,  which  is  fo  terrible  in  France. 

In  a  word,  England  is  the  mod  profperous  ; 
France  the  richeft  and  mod  powerful  *. 

I  {hall 

a  >  .  i 


—  “  France  the  mo  ft  powerful  '—That  is  very  ftrange, 

when  the  contrary  appeared  fo  palpable  the  lafr  war.” - -It 

may  be  fo  ;  but  I  have  reafons  for  adhering  to  my  opinion. 
In  the  firb  place,  I  confider  the  credit  and  paper  currency  of 
the  Englith  as  worfe  than  nothing;  and  many  cf  their  own 
writers  are  of  the  fame  opinion  :  in  other  words,  it  is  fub- 
mitting  to  a  handing  prejudice  for  a  temporary  advantage. 
Secondly,  the  great  fuccefs  of  England  in  the  late  war  was  not 
perhaps  fo  much  owing  to  her  real  power  as  the  political  broke 
of  feizing  the  French  blips,  and  likewife  to  the  inbability  of 
the  French  councils,  with  a  vain  extravagant  woman  at  their 
head.  But  fix  or  feven  years  before  no  luck  power  appeared 
in  England,  even  with  ufeful  allies;  add  to  this  all  their  ef¬ 
forts  in  Germany,  at  an  expence  of  fix  millions  a  year,  did 
nothing  The  French,  had.  they  not  chofe  to  protrude  the  war 
there,  could  have  driven  the  English,  with  their  foreign  mer¬ 
cenary  general,  to  Clober-Severn,  as  they  had  before  done 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  But  taking  fix  millions  from  Eng- 
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I  lliall  now  proceed  to  draw  a  comparifon  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations  in  the  fine  arts  and  literature  •, 
firft,  in 

Architecture. 

If  a  parallel  was  drawn  between  the  moft  noted 
buildings  in  France  and  England,  without  refpeft 
to  thole  only  which  have  been  raifed  during  the 
prefent  age,  the  balance  would  prove  greatly  in 
favour  of  England.  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  the  fecond  facred  building  in  Europe: 
nothing  in  France  can  be  brought  in  oppofition  to 
it ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  France  that  exceeds 
St.  Stephen’s  Walbrook,  though  fcarce  known  in 
England.  And  if  true  genuine  fimplicity  of  tafte 
meets  with  any  relifh,  the  fuperb  Verfailles  will 
bow  to  the  poor  neglefted  banquetting-houfe  at 
Whitehall.  It  mu  ft,  however,  be  confeffed,  that 
England  has  nothing  to  oppofe  to  the  front  of  the 
Louvre. 

The  fuperiority  alfo  of  the  prefent  age  I  muft 
likewife  think  is  with  England  :  the  principal 
buildings  lately  raifed  in  F'rance  are  Bellevue, Choifi, 
and  the  Place  de  Louis  XV,  the  latter  unfinilhed. 
In  point  of  beauty,  we  may,  without  hefitation, 
pronounce  Holkam,  the  earl  of  Leicefter’s  feat  in 
Norfolk,  particularly  the  fouth  front,  and  the  front 

land’s  cxpences  there,  and  likewife  20,000  troops,  would  have 
gone  near,  under  fo  active  a  minifter,  to  have  half  ruined 
F ranee  ;  pufhing  German  fucceF  would  therefore  have  been 
highly  impolitic.  I  altly,  we  are  not  to  determine  at  once  the 
power  of  a  country  from  fuccefs  in  one  ftiort  war,  efpecially 
when  very  ill  fuccefs  attended  her  arms  fo  Ihort  a  time  before. 

I  muft  again  repeat,  that  the  great  actions  of  the  Englifh  have 
been  performed  by  means  of  credit,  d  en  thoufand  French, 
landed  in  England,  though  they  were  cut  in  pieces  in  no 
long  time,  would  knock  that  credit  at  head. — -ouch  kind  of 
power  is  not  to  be  too  highly  rated  in  the  general. 
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of  Spencer-houfe  in  London,  to  exceed  either 
Bellevue  or  Choifi  :  and  as  to  the  Place  de  Louis 
XV,  the  Circus  at  Bath,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
exceeds  it,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  other 
magnificent  piles  of  building  in  the  fame  city.  In 
another  ftile,  what  has  France,  or  indeed  Europe, 
to  bring  in  competition  with  the  famous  bridge 
at  Weftminfter  ?  And  if  regularity  of  ground- 
plot,  and  difpofition  of  apartments,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  convenience  of  living  (in  the  Englifh 
manner)  be  confidered,  nothing  in  France  equals 
the  fame  Holkam,  the  moft  convenient  elegant 
building  in  Britain ;  nor  can  Europe  produce  a  pile 
extending  350  feet  in  front  that  is  of  a  more  light 
and  agreeable  tafte  of  architefture,  particularly,  as 
I  obferved,  before  the  fouth  front.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this  fuperiority  of  the  Englifh,  1  muft  remark 
two  other  buildings,  even  in  their  capital,  of  a 
public  nature  and  large  expence,  the  erefting 
which  was  an  opportunity  to  difplay  a  fine  tafte,  in 
which  a  moft  execrable  one  prevails  ;  the  lord 
mayor  of  London’s  manfion,  and  the  king’s  horfe- 
guards.  The  former  is  a  quarry  of  heavinefs ;  the 
latter  a  clufter  of  infignificancies. 

Painting. 

Almoft  the  whole  merit  of  the  Englifh  painting 
may  be  fu mined  up  in  the  prefent  age.  Notwith- 
ftanding  Mr.  Walpole  has  been  fo  voluminous 
concerning  the  painters  his  country  has  produced, 
there  are  fcarce  any  of  thofe  he  has  mentioned  that 
are  generally  known,  and  none  that  can  be  com¬ 
pared  to  thole  at  prefent  in  England.  Among 
thd'e  the  Englifh  praife  (as  warmly  as  the  tafte  of 
the  nation  will  admit,  which  leads  them  ever  to 
hold  foreign  works  in  greater  eftimation  than  their 
own)  Welt  and  Pine  in  hiftory  ;  two  artifts,  it  muft 

be 
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be  allowed,  of  great  merit  *,  but  the  firft  the  fu- 
perior,  and  may  with  juftice  be  reckoned  the  belt 
painter  England  ever  produced.  I  have  feen  a 
Venus  and  Cupid  of  his  (for  which  I  have  been 
told  he  had  three  hundred  guineas)  equal  almoft 
to  any  thing  in  delicacy  and  the  beautiful. — The 
Smiths  (two  brothers)  in  landfkips  :  thefe  painters 
are  excellent,  and  have  performed  fome  pieces  for 
the  fociety  of  arts  of  rare  and  genuine  merit. — * 
Hudlon  and  Reynolds  in  portraits ;  thefe  artifls 
are  much  fpoken  of  in  England.  I  have  feen 
fome  pieces  done  by  them  which  had  no  inconfi- 
derable  merit.  Laftly,  Hogarth  in  the  gro- 
tefque. 

As  to  the  artifts  of  France,  they  bear  away  the 
palm  of  painting  beyond  a  doubt.  Greuze,  Grenee, 
Boucher,  Deftrayes,  and  Vanloo,  bcfides  many 
others,  in  hiftory.  Vernet  in  landfkips.  Drouais, 
Rigaud,  Rodin,  De  la  Tour,  See.  in  portraits, — 
all  are  fuperior  to  the  Englifh.  It  mult,  however, 
be  allowed,  that  they  have  nothing  in  low  painting 
equal  to  Hogarth. 

Sculpture. 

In  this  walk  of  genius  the  fuperiority  is  yet 
greater  on  the  fide  of  France.  Roubilliac 
and  Ryfbrac  v/ere  both  foreigners,  and  only 
worked  in  England  •,  but  Wilton  is  an  artilt  of 
confiderable  merit;  however,  neither  him,  nor  all 
the  ftatuaries  of  England,  are  near  fufficient  to 
balance  the  names  of  Bouchardon,  Adam  Falco¬ 
net,  Pigale,  &c.  &c. 

Engraving. 

A  difproportion  yet  greater  !  Neverthelcfs,  the 
Englifh,  at  prefent,  poffels  by  far  the  greateft  en- 
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<  * 

graver  their  nation  ever  produced,  Strange-  and 
if  we  fpeak  only  of  capital  artilts,  he  alone  claims 
being  mentioned  here  *.  And  what  comparifoa 
will  his  works  bear  with  thofe  of  Dorigny — with 
thofe  of  Cars — Le  Bas,  Cochin,  Lepicie,  Vignet, 
or  twenty  others  ?  A  comparifon  is  no  fooner 
named  than  decided. 

I  cannot  avoid  remarking  here  the  vaft  fuperi- 
ority  of  France  which  appears  in  thole  literary 
works  that  are  ornamented  with  engravings  in  the 
two  nations.  The  editions  in  folio  and  o&avo  of 
La  Fontaine  and  M.  de  Voltaire’s  edition  of  Cor¬ 
neille  (to  fpeak  of  no  others,  although  an  hun¬ 
dred  might  be  named)  are  decorated  with  prints 
that  do  honour  to  that  kingdom.  Nothing  of  this 
merit  is  to  be  met  with  in  England  :  works  are 
there  ornamented  with  prints,  but  none  that  are 
good,  at  leaft  none  that  ever  came  to  my  know¬ 
ledge.  Neither  thofe  in  the  quarto  editions  of 
Milton,  Spencer,  nor  Mr.  Walpole’s  Anecdotes 
of  Painting,  are  any  thing  comparable  to  the 
French. 


Musi  c. 

Englifh  and  French  merit,  in  this  refpedt,  is  de¬ 
cided  in  a  moment.  The  French  ftick  to  their 
own  mnfic,  which  is  good  for  nothing  ;  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  adopt  that  of  the  Italians  ;  or  perhaps  it  may 
be  laid  they  formed  a  diftindt  fchool  under  Handel, 
fome  of  whofe  compofitions  are  more  than  human; 
but  I  fhould  remark,  that  they  are  at  prelent  to¬ 
tally  employed  in  execution.  Melody  and  harmony 
are  lefs  confideredjhan  a  furprizing  command  of  a 

i 

*  There  are  many  other  good  engravers  in  England ;  but  I 
mention  only  thofe  of  a  diflinguifhed  reputation  of  either 
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quick  and  difficult  execution,  which  is  a  moft  vi¬ 
cious  tafte  ;  and  if  it  increafes  in  proportion  to 
its  growth  fince  the  death  of  Handel,  will  render 
their  whole  mu  heal  tribe  almoft  as  contemptible  as 
that  of  France. 

*  * 

Mathematical  Writers. 

There  is  fcarcely  any  thing  of  the  kind  more  dif¬ 
ficult  than  to  form  a  comparifon,  witli  intention  of 
deducing  a  fuperiority,  between  the  writers  of  two 
nations,  when  they  both  greatly  excel,  or  are  both 
very  mean.  The  Englifh  and  French  mathema¬ 
tical  authors  of  the  prefen t  age  have  both  confi- 
derable  merit ;  but  if  I  venture  to  afifert,  that  ei¬ 
ther  is  fuperior  to  the  other,  the  decifion  will,  to 
many,  carry  the  appearance  of  partiality.  Among 
the  French  the  capital  names  D’Alembert,  Mau- 
pertuis,  Clairaut,  Caille,  Caftel,  Saverien,  Con- 
damine,  and  Bourguignon,  are  well  known ;  and 
Saunderfon,  Maclaurin,  Fergufon,  Simplon,  and 
Murdoch,  are  equally  famous  with  the  Englifh. 
All  thefe  are  very  celebrated  men  :  I  fhould,  how¬ 
ever,  obferve,  that  the  former  let  are  quoted  here 
merely  for  their  mathematical  works  •,  they  have 
compofed  numerous  ones,  in  other  branches  of  li¬ 
terature,  of  great  merit.  The  Englifh  writers,  on 
the  contrary,  have  confined  themfelves  intircly  to 
mathematics ;  and  although  they  have  not  the  ge¬ 
neral  reputation  of  the  French,  yet  is  their  merit 
equal  in  this  particular. 

Natural  History. 

In  this  branch  of  ftudy  the  French  mild:  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  allowed  the  fuperiority.  The  au¬ 
thors  of  the  prefent  age  in  France,  who  have  de¬ 
dicated 
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dicated  their  labours  to  this  moll  ufeful  purpofe, 
are  men  of  a  moft  enlarged  genius  and  uncommon 
abilities.  The  illuftrious  names  of  Buffon,  D’Au- 
benton,  Reaumur,  Nollet,  Macquer,  Mairan  du 
Bois,  and  'du  Hamel,  appear  amongft  them.  In 
England  the  moft  noted  are  Hales,  Miller,  Mead, 
Hill,  Catefby,  Edwards,  and  Borlace.  Very  in¬ 
genious  men,  and  fome  of  them  remarkably  fo ; 
but  the  balance  will  neverthelefs  remain  with  the 
French.  And  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  the 
moft  ufeful  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory  has  met  with 
greatly  more  encouragement  in  France  than  in 
England,  the  French  king  having,  in  more  in- 
fiances  than  one,  been  very  liberal  in  this  refpedt ; 
and  as^  a  great  many  refearches  in  this  branch  of 
philofophy  are  extrerat  ly  expenfive,  fuch  encou¬ 
ragement  mult  be  attended  with  very  great  effedh 
Scarce  any  has  been  given  in  England ;  native  ge¬ 
nius  and  induftry  are  all  the  aftiftants  natural 
hiftory  has  met  with  there,  fome  few  trifling  fub- 
fcriptions  excepted. 

Agriculture. 

As  to  the  practice  of  agriculture,  I  have  been 
already  particular  on  it  in  another  place,  in  rcfpedt 
of  the  writers  who  have  made  this  noble  fubjedt 
their  ftudy  ;  there  is  but  little  comparifon  between 
the  French  and  Fnglifh.  It  is  fomewhat  remark¬ 
able  that  hufbandry  fhould  thrive  moft  where  leaft 
known  *,  yet  this  is  in  fome  meafure  the  cafe.  The 
writings  of  the  prefent  French  authors,  in  this 
branch  of  human  learning,  have  never  been  ex¬ 
ceeded.  From  the  reign  of  Conftantine  IV.  to  the 
prefent  age,  hufbandry  writings  were  never  in  the 
repute  they  ought  •,  notwithftanding  the  works  of 
fome  good  authors,  both  in  Italian  and  Englifh, 
their  importance  was  never  known.  But  at  prefent 
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the  world  feems  convinced  of  the  abfurdity  of  neg¬ 
lecting  rural  ceconomics,  and  giving  greater  atten¬ 
tion  to  authors,  who  treat  of  the  art  of  deftroying 
mankind,  than  thofe  who  teach  their  preferva- 
tion. 

In  this  walk  of  genius,  France  at  prefent  boafts 
her  Turbilly,  du  Hamel,  and  his  French  corref- 
pondents,  d’Ambourney,  Tiller,  and  many  others. 
England  to  oppofe  to  thefe,  has  her  Harte 
Home,  Dickfon,  Baker,  and  Rocque.  The  expe¬ 
rimental  writings  of  the  firft  are  admirable,  but 
confined  to  Lucerne  alone — the  reft  have  merit — 
but  the  aggregate  of  the  whole  will  fcarce  bear 
naming  with  their  numerous  opponents  among  the 
French,  whofe  works  are  of  the  greateft  honour 
to  their  country,  and  fuperior  to  any  of  the  kind 
which  have  appeared,  during  this  age,  in  any  part 
of  Europe. 


History. 

It  was  long  a  matter  of  reproach  to  England 
that  flie  had  not  produced  a  good  hiflorian  ;  but 
whatever  foundation  there  might  have  been  for 
fuch  an  affertion,  before  the  prefent  age,  there  is 
no  longer  any;  the  beft  hiflorians  of  France,  are 
Volta. re  and  Henault.  The  former,  particularly, 
is  juftly  celebrated  for  the  judicious  and  mofl  en¬ 
tertaining  manner,  in  which  he  traces  the  progrefs 
of  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  marks  the  diftinguifh- 
ing  charaCterifticks  of  nations  and  ages.  But 
great  as  this  very  ingenious  author’s  merit  undoub¬ 
tedly  is;  his  nation,  at  large,  muft  give  way  to  the 
fuperiority  of  England,  who  in  hiftory  boafts  a 

*  This  gentleman’s  EfTay  on  Pairal  OEconomics,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  was  never  exceeded  by  any  writer.  . 
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Hume,  a  Robertfon,  a  Campbell,  a  MacAuley,  a 
Harte,  and  a  Hooke:  authors,  who,  (without  na¬ 
ming  fome  others)  bear  away  the  palm  from  any 
the  French  can  produce. 


Government  and  Politicks. 

The  very  idea  of  a  companion  between  the  two 
nations  in  this  refped,  will  be  rejected  by  thofe 
who  think  that  fuch  fubjeds  can  be  treated  no 
where  well,  but  among  a  free  people.  To  talk  of 
political  writings  in  France,  fay  they,  is  the  heighth 
of  abfurdity.  But  on  a  clofer  examination,  fuch 
fentiments  will  not  be  found  entirely  juft.  It 
lhould  be  remembered,  that  the  fcience  of  poli¬ 
ticks  embraces  a  vaft  variety  of  topicks,  which  the 
fubjeds  of  an  arbitrary  monarchy  are  allowed  as 
freely  to  handle,  as  thofe  of  the  moft  limited  one; 
and  fuch  topicks,  include  every  thing  that  is  in 
general  ufeful ,  as  to  criticifms  on  the  condud  of 
the  minifters  and  kings  of  the  day,  and  all  that 
may  be  included  under  the  title  of  party  politicks, 
the  French  muft  not  meddle  with;  but  is  that 
any  lofs  to  their  national  charader  ?  Or  does  that 
of  England  gain  by  fuch  liberty  ?  Far  from  it : 
The  liberty  of  being  abufive,  or  in  other  words  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs,  is  necefTary  to  the  Englifh  li¬ 
berty  in  general,  and  of  infinite  importance  to  the 
nation;  it  is  a  part  of  the  conftitution  :  But  the 
freeft  writings — — and  thofe  which  are  peculiar  to 
a  country  where  fuch  liberty  reigns,  are  very  feldom 
capital  ones,  that  are  of  general  value,  and  that 
will  be  read  by  pofterity.  As  a  proof  of  this  the 
very  belt  political  pieces,  which  the  prefent  age 
.  has  produced  in  England,  had  they  been  compo-  ' 
fed,  would  have  been  licenced  in  France :  It  will 

likewife  be  found,  that  the  prelent  age  has  pro¬ 
duced. 
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duced,  in  th6  latter  country,  fome  Works  greatly 
deferring  of  praife. 

Among  the  political  writers  of  England,  appear 
Campbell,  Hume,  Bolingbroke,  Hanway,  Fortieth- 
waythe,  Mawduit,  Montagu,  and  Ralph.  In 
France,  we  find  Montefquieu,  Mirabeau,  Boulain- 
Villiers,  Dangeul,  Forbonnais,  &c.  &c.  The  great 
name  of  Montefquieu,  will  incline  many  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  French ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Campbell,  and  Poftlethwayte,  are  authors  of 
prodigious  knowledge,  their  works  greatly  excel¬ 
lent,  and  in  refpedt  of  ufe  to  their  country,  by  far 
beyond  even  Montefquieu  himfelf.  I  think  we 
may  with  reafon  give  the  palm  to  England,  not, 
however,  without  fentiments  of  very  great  rcfpedt 
for  the  French  authors  in  this  clafs. 

Moral  Philosophy. 

A  multitude  of  reafons  might  be  given  for  this 
manly  fcience  not  flourifhing  in  France,  with  fo 
vigorous  a  growth,  as  it  has  generally  done  in 
England  ;  the  noble  freedom  which  reigns  in  the 
latter  country,  is  favourable  to  every  exertion  of 
the  human  mind,  and  remarkably  fo  to  all  philofo- 
phical  refearches.  The  following  authors  are  fa¬ 
mous  in  France,  and  England,  in  the  branch  of 
morals  ^  the  deiitical  opinions  of  fome  have,  how¬ 
ever,  been  refuted  by  many. 

Among  the  French  appear  Diderot,  Formey, 
Condillac,  Premontval,  d’Argens,  Maupertuis, 
d’Alembert,  and  Helvetius.  But  the  following 
Englifh  greatly  turn  thefcale,  Hutchinfon,  Boling^ 
broke,  Hume,  Johnfon,  Flarris,  Flawkfworth  and 
Smith. 
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Criticism. 

t 

The  number  of  works  that  are  publifhed  on  this 
fubjedt  in  both  kingdoms,  is  furprizing,  and  yet 
very  few  authors  have  gained  much  reputation  for 
their  critical  pieces  in  either.  England  has  the 
fuperiority,  the  critical  works  of  Hurd,  Webb, 
Kaimes,  Johnfon,  Wharton,  and  Moor,  being  pre¬ 
ferable  to  thofe  of  Voltaire,  Marmontel,  Batteux, 
Argens,  Raynal,  De  la  Tour. 

t  i  • 

Romance. 

It  will  perhaps  be  thought  that  Romance ,  is  a 
more  proper  term,  for  works  of  imagination,  in 
profe,  than  Novel:  However  I  ufe  it  here  inftead 
of  the  latter.  No  country  ever  came  up  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  productions  of  this  fort.  Perhaps  the  fa¬ 
mous  Richardfon,  was  the  greateft  genius  the 
world  ever  knew  in  the  art  of  painting  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  mankind,  without  excepting  any  poet  what¬ 
ever.  Befides  that  great  man.  Fielding,  Lenox, 
Smollet,  Hawkfworth,  and  Johnfon,  appear,  a  lift 
far  luperior  to  Crebillon,  Marivaux,  Marmontel, 
Argens,  Voltaire,  Riccoboni,  Beaumont,  Mouhy, 
and  Prevofh 

i 

Epic. 

The  Henriade  of  Voltaire,  in  contrail  to  the 
Leonidas  of  Glover !  The  latter,  as  an  epic,  is 
the  greateft  work,  but  not  the  moft  agreeable 
poem  :  but  neither  of  them  deferve  mention. 

Dramatic. 

The  two  nations,  for  feveral  ages,  were  in  no¬ 
thing 
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thing  more  remarkable  for  their  contrails  than  the 
tafte  of  their  dramas.  The  French  theatric  poets 
are  remarkable  for  the  drifted  adherence  to  the 
unities  and  other  critical  rules  of  composition  ; 
whereas  the  beft  among  the  Englifh  poets  difdain- 
ed  them  ;  and  this  difference  of  principle,  pro¬ 
duced  a  vail  difference  of  merit.  The  works  of 
the  French  were  correct,  in  refpeft  of  critical  rules, 
but  greatly  wanting  in  Strokes  of  genuine  char  after 
in  thole  interesting  tranfitions  which  enable  the 
poet  to  lay  open  the  heart  of  man,  and  draw  forth 
every  paffion  and  affection  of  the  mind  into  life 
itfelf :  T  his  fuperior  merit  refled  entirely  with  the 
Englifh  :  But  in  the  prefent  age,  the  cafe  is  widely 
different ;  their  poets  now  plume  themfelves  on  the 
fame  exaftnels  as  the  French,  and  unfortunately 
become  good  for  nothing  elfe,  at  lead  in  tragedy ; 
in  comedy  they  take  greater  freedoms,  and  fo 
have  more  merit;  but  in  both  (fince  they  have 
wrote  fo  critically)  are  much  inferior  to  the 
trench.  Home,  Mafon,  Brown,  Johnfon,  White- 
head,  Garrick,  Colman,  Hoadley,  Dodfley,  Foote, 
Fielding,  Bickerftaff,  and  Murphy,  are,  on  the 
whole,  much  inferior  to  Voltaire,  Crebilion,  Boif- 
fi,  Deftouches,  '  amtfoix,  Pyron,  Marivaux,  Favart, 
Riccoboni,  Bclloi,  and  de  la  flarpe. 

Poetry  in  General. 

In  comparing  authors  who  write  in  different 
languages,  it  is  one  queflion  whole  works  are  the 
beft  to  the  world  at  large  ?  but  another,  which 
poets  have  the  greatefl  merit?  and  what  makes 
this  diftinftion  is  the  difference  of  language. 
There  can  be  no  companion  between  the  FnHifh 
and  French,  for  genuine  and  fublime  poetry,  "ani¬ 
mated  defcription,  01  tiue  harmony.  I  he  poverty 
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of  the  French  language  appears  in  nothing  ftrcng« 
er,  than  the  neceflity  their  poets  are  under  of  com- 
pofing  even  their  tragedies  in  rhime  :  By  the  way, 
it  will  not  be  amifs  to  remark  the  inconfiftency  of 
being  fo  ridiculoufly  fcrupulous  in  attending  to  the 
probable,  fo  much  in  refpedt  of  the  three  unities, 
and  fo  mighty  blind  to  the  glaring  abfurdity  of 
converfation  of  every  kind,  being  carried  on  in 
rhime ;  than  which,  there  does  not  in  any  art  or 
fcience  exift  fo  palpable  a  folly.  If  we  examine 
the  poetry  itfelf  of  the  prefent  age,  without  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  natural  powers  displayed  in  it,  the 
Englifli  have  greatly  the  advantage :  Akenfide, 
Gray,  Mafon,  Littleton,  Shenftone,  Glover, 
Churchill,  Wharton,  Collins,  Mallet,  Whitehead, 
&c.  are  fuperior  to  Voltaire,  Crebillon,  Pyron, 
Greflfet,  Marivaux,  Marmontel,  &V.  &c .  i $c < 

Writ  ers  on  Painting. 

In  this  branch  of  criticifm  the  French  have  the 
fuperiority,  Argenville,  Cochin,  Argens,  Caylus, 
Font,  Mariette,  Baillet,  and  Blanc,  have  produced 
works  of  greater  merit  in  this  refpedt,  than  Wal¬ 
pole,  Webb. 


The  Art  of  War. 

A  comparifon  decided  the  moment  it  is  named: 
France  overflows  with  excellent  military  treatifes. 
The  Englifli  praftice  this  art  j  the  French  com- 
pofe  on  it. 

i 

Miscellanies. 

In  various  fubjefts,  which  do  not  come  undef 
any  of  the  foregoing  heads,  and  in  general  e flays, 
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and  flight  pieces,  each  nation  has  its  authors  that 
figure  in  agreeablenefs.  Among  the  trench  ap¬ 
pear,  Voltaire,  Baftide,  Beaumelle,  Trublet,  Che- 
vrier.  Coyer,  d’Arc,  Deflandes,  du  Clos,  Efleve, 
Mouhy,  Peffclier,  Argens.  The  Englifh  boaft  ot 
Walpole,  Melmoth,  Johnfon,  Hume,  Hawks- 
worth,  Chefterfield,  Littleton,  Colman,  Thornton, 
Jennings,  Shenftone,  Dodfley,  Elay,  Goldfmith. 

Relative  to  thefe  authors,  opinions  will  doubtlefs 
vary  greatly;  and,  I  apprehend,  on  an  attentive 
enquiry,  they  will  be  found  nearly  equal. 

Female  Writers. 

It  is  at  prefent  much  the  tafte  in  France,  for  the 
ladies  to  compofe  ;  the  advocates  for  this  falhion, 
affert  the  equality  of  the  human  mind,  in  both 
fexes,  and  fpeak  greatly  of  the  general  tafte  for  li¬ 
terature,  which  it  occasions.  Others,  however,  are 
of  a  different  opinion,  and  condemn  the  practice 
as  pernicious:  Moderation  in  this,  as  in  moft 
other  affairs,  is  neareft  the  truth  :  It  would  be  an 
ablurdity  to  affert,  that  a  woman  ought  not  to 
compofe  a  valuable  work,  meerly  becaufe  fhe  is  a 
woman  ;  but  the  misfortune  lies  in  its  becoming 
the  mode  for  fafhionable  women  to  commence 
authors,  whatever  may  be  their  powers.  The  Deft 
known  amongft  the  French  ladies  that  have  pu- 
blifhed,  are  Gomez,  Puifieux,  Villeneuve,  Luflfan, 
Riccoboni,  Lubert,  and  Beaumont.  The  moft 
celebrated  of  the  Englifh,  are,  Montagu,  Carter, 
Fielding,  MacAulay,  Lenox,  Sherridun,  Pilking- 
ton,  Leapor,  Toilet ;  and  thefe  carry  the  fuperio- 
rity. 

Academies,  Universities,  and  Societies. 

France  has  feveral  univerfities,  there  are  like- 
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wife  feveral  in  the  Englifh  dominions  :  The  rules 
of  conduft  and  education  in  thefe  vary  in  fome 
refpetfs,  but  come,  in  genera],  within  the  fame 
Outline.  Piance  poffeifes  many  royal  academies, 
particularly,  the  French  academy,  for  the  perfect¬ 
ing  the  French  language.  The  academy  of  In- 
feiiptions,  and  Belles  Fettres,  intended  for  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  polite  literature,  the  explanation  of  ancient 
infcriptions,  and  compofing  new  ones  for  ffatues, 
medals,  1  he  academy  of  Sciences.  The  aca- 
ccmy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  The  academy 
of  Ai chiteCf ure.  The  academy  of  Surgery;  and 
the  academy  of  Agriculture.  T.  hefe  are  all  efta- 
blifhed  at  Paris,  befides  which,  every  city,  and  al- 
every  town  in  the  kingdom  have,  fome  their 
royal  academies,  and  others  their  locieties,  either 
for  the  fine  arts,  literature,  or  agriculture. 

In  refpeCt  of  academies  royal,  there  is  no  (uch 
thing  in  England  ;  and  as  to  locieties,  they  are 
very  fcarce.  1  he  royal  fociety  for  the  fciences, 
ana  that  tor  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  commerce,  are  all  there  are  at  London. 
A  fociety  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  at 
Dublin,  and  another  at  hdinburgh.  From  hence 
it  appears  that  thefe  inftitutions  are  by  no  means 
fo  common  in  England,  as  in  France  ;  only  one 
of  the  foregoing,  and  that  the  mod  ufelefs  of  all, 
is  royal.  This  point  will  therefore  bear  no  com¬ 
panion. 

In  refpedt  of  private  locieties,  that  at  Dublin 
for  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  is  admirably 
conftitured,  and  has  been  of  capital  ufe  to  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland.  The  parliament  have  grant¬ 
ed  for  their  ufe,  at  different  times,  considerable 
iums  of  money,  which  thole  patriots  who  corn- 
pole  it  have  expended  for  the  true  honor  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  tlie  kingdom, 
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The  London  fociety  is  the  firft  in  Europe  5  in 
general  utility — munificent  liberality,  and  genuine 
patriotifm.  Great  fums  of  money  have  been 
granted  in  the  molt  judicious  premiums  for  the 
encouraging  a  vaft  variety  of  arts,  and  more  real 
benefit  has  attended  their  endeavours,  than  is  con¬ 
ceivable  ;  and  yet  wonderful  to  fay — the  En^lifn 
parliament,  out  of  above  a  hundred  millions  of 
money  granted  fince  this  fociety’s  inftitution,  has 
never  affigned  it  a  fhilling,  notwithftanding-  the 
objects  of  their  premiums  are  fo  wonderfully  ex- 
tenfive,  as  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  all  private  con¬ 
tributions.  This  one  fociety  is  a  balance,  to  all 
that  France  can  boaft.  One  circumftance,  •  how¬ 
ever,  which  diminifhed  its  utility  confiderably, 
mull  not  be  forgot ;  no  tran factions  or  memoirs  of 
it  are  publifhed,  a  failing  of  very  bad  confequences, 
for  their  country  at  large  is  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  fuccefs  of  their  premiums;  fo  that  the  molt 
fuccefsfnl  refult  of  their  encouragements  in  any 
branch,  becomes  no  inducement  to  the  people,  for 
want  of  being  acquainted  regularly  with  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  all  trials  and  experiments,  undertaken 
through  the  means  of  the  fociety.  Was  this  ob¬ 
jection  removed,  none  in  the  world,  in  any  refpeCt, 
would  be  comparable  to  it.  * 

As  to  the  utility  of  academies  of  the  fine  arts, 
opinions  concerning  it  are  various.  They  have 
been  almoft  equally  condemned  and  approved. 

I  he  truth  is,  fuch  inftitutions  will  never  advance  a 
country  from  mediocrity  to  perfection.  Will 
never  render  France  equal  to  Italy:  Bur,  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  a  confiderable  effeCt,  in  advan¬ 
cing  a  people  from  a  low  Fate,  to  fome  degree  of 
reputation  and  merit,  and  to  preferve  a  fuccefiion 
of  artifts,  though  not  capital,  yet  of  greater  note 
than  would  poflibly  appear  without  fuch  inftitu¬ 
tions  : 
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tlons:  They  likewife  render  their  works  more 
known,  and  fpread  a  general  tafte.  For  inftance, 
there  are  more  paintings  of  middling  merit  in 
France,  on  account  of  her  focieties,  than  there 
otherwife  would  be,  but  not  more  capital  geniufes. 
Nor  is  the  number  of  literary  works,  which  do  ho¬ 
nour  to  the  age,  encreafed  by  literary  focieties, 
but  the  number  of  middling  pieces,  undoubted¬ 
ly  is. 

*  *  *  * 

Thus  have  I  ventured  to  fketch  a  comparifon 
between  the  two  nations,  in  every  point  of  any  im¬ 
portance:  A  talk  molt  difficult  to  perform  mi¬ 
nutely  •,  but  I  flatter  myfelf  you  will  accept  this 
outline,  for  want  of  a  complete  pifture.  Thofe 
who  have  better  opportunities,  and  greater  abili¬ 
ties,  may  improve  upon  the  hint,  and  perfed:  the 
defign.  Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  take  a  retro- 
fped  on  the  feveral  particulars,  and,  if  I  may  ufe 
the  exprefllon,  ftrike  a  balance  between  the  two 
kingdoms. 

France  is  fuperior  in  the  points  of. 

Extent 
Fertility 
Situation 
Populoufnefs 
Capital  * 

General  wealth 
Publick  credit  -j~ 

Painting 

Sculpture 

' *  The  fuperiority  is  given  to  France,  becaufe  Paris  is  Icfs 
populous  than  London  :  i  have  given  my  reafons  before. 

f  This  publick  credit  is  perplexing  when  ever  I  fpeak 
of  it,  but  I  can  never  be  brought  to  rank  that  as  a 
luperiority  to  a  nation,  which  is  its  greateit  burthen,  and 
which  threatens  its  deitrudtion.  France,  by  not  poffelling 
the  means  of  being  thus  hurt,  is  fuperior. 

Na- 


\ 


/ 
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Writers  on 


Natural  hi  (lory 
Agriculture 
Painting 
Art  of  War 
Academies. 


England  carries  the  fuperiority  in 


Writers  in 


Government 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Revenue 

Army 

Navy  * 

Colonies 

General  profperity 
Architecture 
Mufic 
f  Hiftory 

Government  and  politicks 
Moral  philofophy 
^  Criticiim 
Romance 

Societies. 


In  the  aggregate  of  the  whole,  confidered  as  a 
kingdom,  France  is  fuperior. 

As  a  nation  England. 

*  She  is  fupferior  in  this  refpeCt,  becaufe  her  navy  is 
more  powerful  than  that  of  France;  and  yet  I  rank  her, 
like  wife,  fuperior  in  point  of  army,  becaufe  fhe  is  Icjs 
powerful  :  1  here  is  no  contradiction  in  this,  the  one  is  a 

natural  force  to  the  nation,  and  of  benefit  to  every  thing 
clfe ;  the  other  pernicious. 


MB 
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LETTER  X. 

I  \ 

RELATIVE  to  many  of  the  foregoing  fub- 
jefts,  I  have  felcdted  fome  curious  obferva- 
tions  from  authors  of  character,  which  will  be 
very  affifting  to  fet  them  in  a  clear  light;  but  as 
they  vary  in  fome  particulars  from  the  preceeding 
accounts ;  I  think  they  will  appear  more  properly 
here,  attended  with  fome  explanatory  remarks, 

than  inferted  in  the  former  letters. 

\ 

Revenue  and  Products. 

In  refpeft  to  the  general  produce  and  revenue 
of  France,  the  following  calculation  is  worthy  of 
attention.  * 

I.  The  firft  valuation  is  of  the  four  capital 
c tops,  graffes,  woods,  vines,  and  arable  lands ; 
and  the  three  firft  are  to  be  divided  each  into  two 
daffies,  and  rhefe  daffies  by  gradation.  In  refpefl 
to  the  fourth,  we  fhall  fix  in  the  refult  of  circum- 
ftantial  and  decifive  details  of  the  adtual  culture 
of  land  among  us,  exactly  and  profoundly  dif- 
culfied  in  the  Encyclopoedia,  article  Grains. 

»  First  kind. 

Grasses. 

We  reckon  about  fix  millions  of  acres  of  grafles, 
paftures  and  marfhcs,  the  produce  of  which  per 

*  Theorie  de  V Impot ,  p.  1 21.  All  the  funis  reduced  at  io-V  d, 
fterl.  per  livre. 


acre. 


acre,  varies  from  £8:155.  down  to  an  halfpenny.' 
Therefore  to  find  the  produce  of  thefe  fix  millions 
of  acres,  we  fhall  divide  them  in  gradations  of 
twenty  clafies,  whereof  the  paftures  form  the  firft, 
and  are  calculated  at  an  high  price,  in  proportion 
to  the  fmallnefs  of  the  quantity.  The  inferior 
graffes  form  the  fecond  order,  and  are  marked  in 
proportion  to  their  larger  quantity.  The  marfhes, 
and  the  graffes  of  little  value,  form  the  third 
clafs,  equally  proportioned  in  value  to  the  paftu- 
rage  they  yield. 


Neat  produce  of  graffes. 

Comprifing  the  impoft  and  the  revenue  of  the 

Proprietors. 

Firft  calculation  by  degradation, 

Clafies.  I.  Valuation.  Acres. 

1.  at  £.  8  15 - 40,000 

•2. -  5  11  3 - 40,000 

3.  -  4  7  6 - 40,000 

4.  -  3  10  o - 40,000 

5.  -  3  1  3 - 40,000 

26  5  o 


The  mean  price  £5:55.  of  200,000 
acres, 


£• 

1 ,050, 000 


6. 

7- 

8. 

9- 

10, 


II.  Valuation, 
at  £  2  12  6 — 

— -  2  8  1  — 

-  239- 

-  1  19  4— 

-  1  15  o — 


3  00,000 
■300,000 
■300,000 
■300,000 
300,000 


I  E  ihl 


‘if 

,  | 

-  W 


f. 


,  la:: 


i 


['  £  M*  If 

&  h  i « ,||1 

m  *' 


I 


jiLl'ii 


-300,00a 
300,000 
300,000 
300,000 
300,000 


The  mean  price  /  1  :  1 2  :  4>  of 
3,000,000. 

III.  Valuation, 


4,882,500 


16.  - - 

O 

7 

O— 

— 560,000 

17. 

O 

5 

3 

— 560,000 

18.  ’ - 

O 

2 

7i 

— 560,000 

19. 

O 

I 

9 

— 560,000 

20.  — — 

O 

O 

104 

—  560,000 

o  1 7 


The  mean  price  3  s.  6d.  of  2,800,000—  490,000 
General  price /.  1  :  1  :o.  of  6,000,000 — 6,422,500 


From  this  we  mu  ft  deduft  the 
confumption  of  hay  by  ploughing 
oxen.  We  reckon  very  near  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  ploughs  employed  in  the 
Irnall  culture,  and  four  oxen  (ftrong 
and  weak)  to  each,  which,  at  forty 
quintals  of  hay  per  ox,  makes 
160,000,000  of  quintals  yearly*, 
which  at  fifteen  fous  the  quintal, 
makes 


Remains  for  neat  produce 


5,250,000 
£  1,172.500 


Woods. 


i 
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Woods* 

We  reckon  about  30,000,000  of  acres  of  woods 
and  thickets.  Thefe  30,000,000  being  divided 
in  cuttings  of  20  years,  the  annual  cutting  be¬ 
comes  1,500,000  acres.  In  dividing  which  by 
degradation  of  price,  from  £.  17  :  10  :  o  to 
1  :  15:0.  per  acre,  fubdivided  into  thirty  claf- 
fes  of  50,000  acres  each,  they  will  prefent  the  neat 
produce  the  nation  draws  from  woods. 


I. 

Acres. 

The  two  claffes  of  the 
firft  order,  calculated  at  -  2,000,000 

from £.17:  10.  to£.iy.  6:3. 
gives  £.  1 6:  8:  1.  mean 
price,  which  upon  100,000 
acres,  or  the  twentieth  part 
cut  each  year,  is  -  &  1,640,625 


II. 


The  three  claffes  of  the 
the  fecond  order,  are  eftima- 
ted  at 

of  which  the  cutting  of 
150,000  acres  by  degrada¬ 
tion,  from  £.  13  :  2  :  6  to 
£•  9 :  16:  10,  gives 

£•  1 1  :  9:3  mean  price, 
which  is 


3,000,000 


i>72 


00 


ar.J 


nr. 

The  four  claffes  of  the 
third  order,  are  calculated  at  4,000,000 


[  1 

Acres. 

and  valued  by  degradation 
from  £.  8  :  1 5 :  °>  to 

£■  5 :  9  :  4>  g^es  £.7:1:9 

mean  price,  and  on  the 
cutting  200,000  acres,  yields 

IV. 

<  ,  ,  ’  s  .  -  *  -T:  ( , 

The  fix  clafles  of  the  4th 
order,  are  fuppofed  -  6, 000,000 

and  calculated  by  degrada¬ 
tion  from  £.4:7:6  to 
£.2  *.3:9,  the  mean  price, 
being  £.3:5:7,  and  on 
the  cutting  of  300,000  acres 

y.  : ' 

The  fix  clafles  of  this  order  6, 000,000 
degradation  from£.  1 :  19:4 
to  17  s.  6d.-,  the  mean  price 
£.1:8:0,  the  cutting 
300,000  - 

VI. 

The  nine  clafles  of  this 
order  -  -  9,000,000 

degradation  from  i^s.gd.  to 
is.  gd.  mean  price  8  s.  9  d. 
for  the  cutting  of  450,000 
.acres  - 

Total.  -  £. 

Deduft  for  the  wood  ufed  by  the 
farmers  of  the  fmall  culture,  in 


£• 

,421 ,875 

9§4,37  5 

426,562 

196,875 

6,392,967 

hedging 
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.  £. 

hedging  their  fields— — their  ufe, 

-----  267,96^ 

Remains  neat*  -  -  £. 6,125,000 


Vines. 

We  reckoii  in  the  kingdom  about  1,600,000 
acres  of  vines,  of  which  the  neat  produce  pel- 
acre,  varies  from  £.13:2:6,  to  £.0:2  :  74. 
We  cannot  give  the  neat  produce,  however,  with¬ 
out  dedudions,  becaufe  when  it  makes  good  onlv 
the  expences,  it  never'thelefs  pays  and  maintains 
the  Vignerorl. 

For  difcovering  nearly  the  product,  we  (hall 
divide  the  whole  by  degradation  into  32  dalles  of 
50,000  acres  each. 


I. 

The  foilr  clafles  of  the 
firft  order,  contain 
Calculated  by  degradation 
from  £.  13  :  2  :  6  f  to 
£.5:18:  1,  the  mean  price 
£.  10  :  3  :  10. 


Acres.  £. 
200,000 


2’°45>S  * J 


II. 

The  five  clafles  of  this 
order 


250,000 


.  *  1  have  in&rted  thcfe  calculations,  rather  as  matters  ot 
information,  m  fame  particulars,  than  as  authority  all  ■ 
There  are  many  circumftances  in  them  which  arc  not  clear' 
for  inftance,  the  deduftion  above.  ’ 

t  It  appears.  from  hence,  that  the  produce  of  the  bell 
acres  of  wine  in  France,  is  lets  than  one  would  imagine 
But  no  exafl  comparifons  can  be  made  of  wine  and  corn' 
becaulc  the  expences  are  not  futhciently  •  * 

H  h 


F  rom 
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From  £.  3  :  14  :  4  ™  Acres.  £. 

£.2:5:6,  mean  price 

£.  3:0:4.  -  -  ~  -  754,687 

IN. 

The  five  daffies  of  the 
third  order  -  -  250,000 

Calculated  from  £.2:3:9 
to  £.  1:17:  7,  mean  price 

£.2:0:3.  -  -  5cbll5 


IV. 

The  four  daffies  of  this 
order  -  -  200,000 

Calculated  from  £.  1  :  16:9 
to  £.1:3  :  7,  mean  price 
£.1:11:6.  - .  -  3  i5,o°6 

V. 

The  five  clafies  of  the 
fifth  order,  -  -  250,000 

V alued  from  £.1:2:9,  to 
£.  o  :  17:6,  mean  price 
/.  o:  19 :  6.  -  -  - 


VI.  ' 

The  nine  clafies  of  this 
order,  -  -  450,000 


1,600,000 

Valued  from  £.  0  :  16  :  7  *, 
to  £.0:2:  7^,  mean  price 

£.0:9:0  *.  -  -  207,269- 


*  The  Iownefs  of  this  value,  per  acre,  of  fo  comrlerable 
a  quantity  of  the  French  vineyards,  is  incredible ;  and 
ftands  in  need  of  more  explanation  than  the  author  gives  : 
but  it  is  obfervable,  that  he  feems  every  where  to  fink  the 
revenue  lower  than  the  truth. 

The 
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The  neat  produce  of  the  vines, 
tomprifing  the  revenue  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  the  tenth,  and  the  imports 
paid  in  tailles,  and  in  taxes,  upon 
the  fale  in  the  firrt  hand,  amounts 


therefore  to 


4,072,580 


Arable  Lands* 

G^and  Culture. 

The  annual  crop  of  the  grand  culture  is  fix 


millions  of  acies,  whereof  two  millions  remain 
yearly  fallow;  the  produce  as  follows: 


For  the  Pro-  7  Corn - 915,750  7 

prietors.  1  Oats - 450,27*  S  I>37S^I25 

tor  the  j  Corn - 306,250? 

Taille.  f  Oats - 153,125  J  459*375 

t  t_ _ _  , 


Total  revenue  of  the  grand  cul- 
t u re,  not  comprifing  the  expences  -  2,544  787 

The  farmers  ?  Corn - 5,556,250*  } 

expences.  (Oats - 656,250.  5  6’2r2’5°° 

Total  revenue  01  the  grand  culture  £>.  8,757,287 


H  h  2 


/Small 
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Small  Culture. 

The  land  of  this  culture  is  reckoned  at  thirty 
millions  of  acres,  whereof  fifteen  millions  are  fal¬ 
low  :  the  produce  is 


For  the  proprietors 
For  the  taille 
For  the  capitation 
For  the  tenth 

Expences 

'Total 


1,968,750 

656,250 

218,750 

1,064,583 


l- 


3>9oS>333 
13,125,000 

i7>°33>333 


R  E  cam  t  ulation, 

L  £ 

For  the  proprietors  of  the 
grand  culture  -  E 3  78,125 

Do.  the  fmall  -  1:9^8, 75° 

Taille  of  the  grand  culture  4 59^75 
Do.  the  fmall  -  656,250 

Capitation  of  the  grand  culture  1 60,4 1 4 
Do.  the  fmall  -  218,750 

Tenth  of  the  grand  culture  5465873 
Do.  the  fmall  *  15064,5113 

- 6,453,120 

Sixpences ot  the  grand  cultui  c  6,2  x  2,500 
Do.  the  fmall  -  i35l25500° 

- - 19,337>5°<? 


25,790,620 


We  fee  by  the  above,  that  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  culture  ot  the  nation,  not 
including  the  expences,  amount  to  6,453,1 20 

<■'  ,  1  ■■  ^  ■  — 

And 
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And  for  fliewing  by  fom'e  example  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  impoft  on  the  land,  with  .the  revenue  of 
the  proprietors,  we  fhall  inlert  two  extracts  from 
the  treatile  of  M.  Dupre  de  faint  Maur,  edition  of 
1/4^5  entituled,  Effpi  des  IVlonnoies,  p.  26,  where 
he  lays.  “  In  Sologne,  the  occupier  of  a  little 
farm  let  for  £20:11:3.  pays  £  9:  10  :  9.  taille, 
belides  £2:4:7.  capitation.5’ 

In  another  farm  let  for  £11:7:6.  the  farmer 

PaYs  £  5 :  5*  taille,  befides  £1:12:6.  capita- 
ration  *”  L 

We  fee,  fays  the  author,  that  the  taille  often  ex¬ 
ceeds  a  third  of  the  produce  of  the  lands;  and  that 

the  capitation  amounts  nearly  to  a  third  of  the 
taille.. 


General  Recapitulation. 
First  Calculation. 


Grades,  confumption  deduced, * 
Woods,  ponds,  fifheries,  and  other 
feignories,  wood  for  farmers  ufe  de¬ 
duced,  - 

-  Vines,  - 


£ 

*•172,500 

6, 125,000 
4*072*580 

*  Thefe  are  remarkable  fails,  and  difplay  very  itroncr 

rtr;  b"r,fc'“ ,  “W  » 

1  ranee.  Jt  is  a  clear  point,  however,  that  the  landlnH 
mull  pay  this  by  Jetting  his  farms  proportionably  •  The 
farmer  muft  live,  and  that  is  all  they  will  frffe/him  to 

Pn’r  tel  -hey  arCl  .nece.ffitatej  to  lct  their  lands  fo  low  • 
Biit  the  grievous  thing  is,  this  tax  rifes  with  his  crops  and 

cio  f’rha  h  15  m!fchlevous  burthen,  and  more  perni¬ 
cious  than  any  other  circumitancc :  For  who  will  encreafe 

his  live  flock,  and  cultivate  his  land  vigoroufly  (even  if  he 
was  abie)  when  the  tax  encreafes  with  'the  earth’s  produc¬ 
tion,  and  the  additions  to  his  live  flock.  If  tythes  were 

J5K.C&"  •**  f"c  — *  £ 


'  A 


Hh 


Arabic 
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Arable  lands,  comprifing  the  tenth, 
and  the  impoft,  -  -  6,453,120 

£.  17,823,200 


Second  Calculation. 
By  the  Impoft. 


c- 


Tallies 

1,888,169 

Winter  quarters 

397,008 

Particular  impofition 

•37095 

Capitation  on  the  Pais  d’Eleftion 

1,102,150 

Gratuitous  gift 

55I»4>9 

Capitation  on  the  Pais  d’Etat. 

434,308 

t  4’5i0’249 

But  as  that  fum  is  levied,  not  only 
upon  the  lands,  but  alfo  upon  the 
houfes,  upon  the  men,  upon  induftry 
and  commerce,  and  upon  cattle,  we 
muft  deduft  a  fourth,  which  is  -  1,127,562 


There  is  a  remark  to  be  made  upon 
the  fmallnefs  of  this  ded uft ion,  for  in 
the  table  above,  the  two  capitations 
amount  to  above  £.  1,500,000.  But 
it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  capitation 
on  the  farms  and  farmers,  is  impofed 

f  It  is  obfervable  that  tliefe  films  are  much  under  what 
I  infer  ted  in  my  fourth  letter  ;  but  then  it  fhould  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  the  annexed  and  conquered  countries  are  here 
omitted,  which  form  a  fifth,  when  the  tenth  penny  is 
raifed.  Nor  fhould  we  ever  forget  that  the  manifeil  inten¬ 
tion  of  M.  de  Mirabeau,  is  to  fink  the  income^  of  France, 
I  repeat  again,  that  I  do  not  infert  this  as  absolute  autho¬ 
rity,  but  as  a  piece  containing  fome  curious  particulars. 
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••  £ 

m  addition  to  the  tallies,  and  conle- 
quently  dire&ly  concern  the  lands. 

The  only  means  therefore,  by 
which  we  can  make  a  juft  deduction 
of  thofe  taxes,  not  included  in  the 
land  ones,  is  to  fuppofe  it  a  fourth 
of  the  whole. 

The  three  remaining  parts  which 
form  the  portion,  born  by  the  four 
capital  produfts,  amounts  to  -  3,38 2,687 

But  as  this  land  tax  is,  at  leaft,  rai¬ 
ded  on  the  footing  of  a  third  of  the 
neat  produce  *,  we  muft,  to  find  the 
general  mafs  of  the  nation’s  revenues, 
treble  the  laft  fum,  which  raifes  the 
contributing  produfts  to  -  10,148,061 


2 dly^  The  amount  of  the 
woods  was  fhowed  above, 
to  be  £.  6,392,967.  and 
the  deductions  for  the  far¬ 
mers  ufes,  £.  267,967.  re¬ 
mained  -  6, 125,000 

3 dly\  The  privileged  do¬ 
mains — thofe  managed  by 
the  nobility,  and  by  the 
privileged  proprietors,  on 
account  of  their  offices,  may 
be  valued  at  about  -  612,500 

#  I  do  not  apprehend  that  thefe  fuppofitions  are  well 
founded  enough  to  invalidate  the  calculation  of  thev  rental 
of  France,  in  my  letter  of  comparifon  ;  for  there  is  no  r  1- 
fon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  inhabitants  could  be  fupp 
fuch  a  produce  as  this,  efpecially  as  the  French  are  1 
eat  fo  much  bread. 

H  h  4  4:  i!y. 
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C  £, 

4 thty,  The  impropriations, 
and  the  tenths  of  the  clergy, 

which  the  - - keep,  may 

produce  curates  and  pro¬ 
prietors,  a  revenue  of  about  743,750 
$thly.  The  ecclefiaftical 
lands,  which  the  higher  and 
lower  clergy  keep  -  437*500 

• - - - 7’9i8»75o 

—  ■■  ■  -  —  —>■■■■■  111  ■  ■■■■■■  —'■Cl 

Total  of  the  nation's  revenue, 
according  to  this  valuation  -  18,066,8 it 


Third  Calculation. 

By  the  twentieth  fenny. 

The  twentieth  penny  produces  about 
/.  875,000,  and  consequently  indi¬ 
cates  a  revenue  of  -  17,500,000 

But  as  the  twentieth  penny  is  le¬ 
vied  upon  houfes,  induftry,  and  com¬ 
merce,  we  muft  deduct  a  fourth  upon 
that  account  -  r  4,375,000 

Remains  -  13,125,000 

We  muft  remark  that  the  twen¬ 
tieth  penny,  being  levied  arbitrarily 
upon  the  fmall  culture  which  is  not 
farmed,  includes  the  double  and  treble 
employs,  as  has  been  ihowed  in  the 
memoirs  of  differdit  provinces. 

This  abufe  may  make  an  excefs  of 
about  a  fourth  in  the  £.  13, 125,000*, 
which  fourth  we  fhall  d^dudf  -  3,281,250 


Remains 


9>843>75° 

To 
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To  which  we  muft  add,  firft,  the  £, 
woods,  not  comprifed  in  the  twentieth  6,125,000 
2dly,  The  ecclefiaftical  and  privi¬ 
leged  lands,  as  before  excepted  -  I>793)750 

Total,  according  to  this  calculation,  17,762,500 
The  three  calculations  are, 

1  ft,  Bv  the  detail  of  the  neat  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  nation  -  -  17,823,200 

2d,  By  land  taxes  -  18,066,811 

3d,  By  the  twentieth  penny  -  17,762,500 


The  medium  therefore  is  -  17,884,170 

From  which  fum  we  muft  deduct, 

1  ft,  The  exemptions  on  account 
of  the  nobility — privileges — offices, 
and  which  is  cultivated  by  proprie¬ 
tors,  the  revenue  of  which  is  612,500 
2d,  The  impropriations, 
and  tenths  of  the  clergy, 
which  the  curates  and  pro¬ 
prietors  keep  in  their  hands  743,750 
3d,  The  woods  and  the 
ecclefiaftical  lands,  which  the 
higher  and  lower  clergy 
keep  in  their  hands  -  6,562,000 

- 7,918,250 


Remains  for  the  income  of  the  con¬ 
tributing  lands  - 


♦ 

9,965,920 


It  appears  from  theft  totals,  that  the  imports 
fnould  amount  only  to  about  £.  3,300,000,  the 
fyrplus  of  which,  therefore,  falls  to  the  burthen  of 
the  productions,  upon  ail  kinds  of  undertakings, 
v/hether  of  cultivation,  commerce,  or  indurtry,  and 
upon  workmen  of  all  kinds,  who  all  contribute  to 
the  annual  reproduction  of  the  ftates  revenues. 

There  is  l)ere  an  important  remark  to  be  made. 

One 
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One  cannot  help  being  aftonifhed  to  perceive,  in 
tilde  different  calculations,  that  the  revenues  of 
exempted  lands,  are  fo  very  confiderable,  in  com¬ 
panion  with  thole  that  contribute.  '  The  refult  of 
this  reflection  mult  be,  that  whilft  we  appear  to 
contribute  to  the  exchequer  a  third  of  the  revenues 
of  the  nation,  we  grant  with  difficulty  a  fifth. 
This  point  is  naturally  explained  by  a  remark  ori 
the  nature  of  thefe  eftates.  Thofe  which  are  ex¬ 
empted,  aie  not  in  reality  a  fixth  of  the  wholes 
it  is  not  io  much  tire  proportion  between  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  them,  and  the  taxed  lands,  as  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  culture  of  thefe  Lift;  a  deltruftion 
cauled  by  the  fame  errors  as  the  adminiftration 
which  deftroys  the  culture.  Molt  part  of  the 
exempted  eftates  confifts  of  woods,  which  are  not 
expepiive  in  the  culture;  a  reafon  why  their  reve¬ 
nue  has  not  differed  fo  great  a  diminution  as  that 
or  other  lands.  Grafles,  and  woods,  are  the  lall  re- 
fources  of  a  ruined  territory:  but  at  laft,  that  re- 
fource  will  become  extinft  with  population,  and 
leave  nothing  but  defarts. 


'I  able  of  the  territorial  revenues  of  France,  in  a  fiate 
of  prof  peri  ty,  procured  by  a  rich  culture ,  by  the  fup- 
prejfion  of  ad  vexations  of  the  cultivators ;  Corvees  * , 
tuili  Aa,  arbiU  ary  imp  of  lions .*  By  an  immunity  to  ail 
kinds  of  improvements  in  culture,  and  indufiry ;  alfo 
by  a  liberty  abfolute  and  entire  of  all  commerce ,  inte¬ 
rior  and  exterior  -f-. 

Arable  Lands. 

i  he  territory  of  the  kingdom,  is  about 
?  30,000,000  oi  acres  f,  whereof  the  half  is  woods. 

Work  done  by  vaffals  for  their  lord, 
t  Theorie  de  lbmpot,  p.  142. 

t  M-_de  Boulainvilliers  even  fays,  15c  million.  Good 
authorities  lower  it.to  80,000,000,  but,  T  apprehend,  1  was 
TK  alt  ”  mark,  in  adopting  the  fentiment  of  thofe  who 
cAi  ulate  it  at  fomethinr  under  ioo?coo,coc. 
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orafles,  vines,  ponds,  rivers,  roads,  habitations  and 
itenle  lands:  the  other  half  we  reduce  to  60,000, 000, 
cultivable  for  grains^  of  thefe  60,000,000  of 
acres,  'there  are  not  more  than  40  that  are  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  of  thefe  40,  we  reckon  that  fix  are 
under  the  grand  culture-,  the  reft  are  under  the 
fmall  culture,  which  is  eftimated  to  produce,  good 
and  bad,  four  times  the  feed. 

For  difcovering  what  weuld  be  the  products  of 
thefe  60,000,000  of  acres,  if  they  were  richly 
cultivated,  we  (hall  divide  them  into  30  clafles. 


Thofe  of  the  firft  order  compre¬ 
hends  the  beft  lands ;  thofe  which 
are  planted  with  fruit  trees  thofe 
which  are  proper  for  the  culture 
of  particular  productions  of  high 
value,  fuch  as  tobacco,  flax,  hemp, 
£5 ?c.  This  order  being  divided  into 
eight  clafles  of  2,000,000  of  acres 
each,  valued  by  degradation,  from 
£.1:6:3,  te  £.  o  :  1 4  :  o :  The 
mean  price  £.  o  :  18:4.  total 
The  clafles  of  the  fecond  order, 
comprife  the  good  lands,  which 
may  produce  rich  crops  of  corn. 
This  order  comprehends  fourteen 
clafles,  2,000,000  of  acres  each, 
value  from  £.0  :  13:  1.  to£.  o:  5:3. 
mean  price  £.  0:7.  10,  amount 
The  third  order,  comprehends 
the  lands  of  moderate  value,  which 
only  produce  rye,  and  buck-wheat. 
It  contains  eight  clafles  of  2,000,000 
of  acres  each,  value  from  £.  0:4:4, 
to  £.  o:  o  :  io~:  The  mean  price 
£.0:2:8, 


14,612,50® 


1 1,987,500 


2,23  r ,250 


28,8^  1,230 

We 

w 


Total,  6o,oooacog  acres. 
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W'ecomprife  in.  this  total  of  neat 
produce,  the  profit  which  the  rich 
farmers  may  draw  from  cattle,  in  a 
kingdom  in  which  the  maintenance 
of  the  property  would  be  a  vaft  con- 
fumption. 

We  muit  add  to  the 
above  total,  the  im- 
poffs  (as  above*)  -  14,415,625 

And  the  tenth  -  7,207,812 

- 2r, 623, 437 

Total,  of  arable  lands,  -  £.  50,454,687 


Grasse  s. 

In  the  prefent  ftate  of  hufbandry,  almofl  the 
whole  revenues  of  the  graffes  are  confumed  by 
the  oxen  employed  in  the  fmall  culture  of  lands: 
We  know  how  nearly  all  the  territory  of  the 
kingdom  is  reduced  to  this  (mail  culture.  The 
burthens  upon  the  corn  trade  f,  and  the  arbitrary 
tallies  have  reduced  the  farmers  who  were  able  to 
be  at  the  expences  of  the  great  culture,  and  have 
forced  proprietors  to  have  none  but  poor  occu¬ 
piers,  who  can  only  cultivate  the  land  with  oxen; 
and  neverthelefs  their  landlords  have  been  forced 
to  firpply  them  with  feed,  manures,  and  in  general 
with  every  thing  needfary  for  the  improvement  of ' 
an  eftate.  Without  this  miferable  and  laft  re- 
fource,  the  lands  would  have  remained  entirely  un¬ 
cultivated,  even  with  great  quantities  of  fodder,  of 
no  value :  But  the  grades  are  fufceptible  of  a  very 

*  It  fhould  be  remembered,  this  is  levied  on  houfes,  &c. — 
and  this  calculation  fuppofes  no  exemptions. 

t  f  Kis  was  wrote  in  1761,  before  the  new  fyftem  was 
adopted  in  France :  The  Cafe  is  different  now. 


con- 
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confiderable  improvement,  in  augmenting  their 
products  in  an  opulent  ftate,  where  rural  com¬ 
merce  is  extended  by  the  multiplication  of  ploughs 
which  neceflarily  augments  the  demand  for  fod¬ 
der,  and  gives  us  reafon  to  value  the  grades  *  at 

£•  10,937,500. 

Woods. 

When  the  arable  lands  become,  by  a  good  cul¬ 
tivation,  of  an  high  value  to  landlords,  they  will 
be  very  attentive  to  draw  likewife  a  great  produce 
from  the  lands  employed  in  other  plantations,  that 
their  riches  may  place  them  in  a  ftate  of  bearing 
the  expences  neceflary  for  all  improvements. 

In  this  kingdom,  wherein  the  produce  of  the 
lands  is  fo  fmall,  the  woods  follow  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  of  decadence,  and  efpecially  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  at  a  diftance  from  great  cities.  We  know 
how  much  they  are  neglected.  Moft  of  them  are 
given  up  as  paftures  for  cattle,  and  efpecially 
ploughing  oxen,  in  the  countries  where  the  fmall 
culture  is  purfued :  for,  although  they  do  not 
pafture  them  until  the  coppice  is  1  even  years  old, 
yet  the  cattle  eat  the  young  (hoots  which  ought  to 
repeople  the  woods  :  there  is  a  necefilty  of  prevent¬ 
ing  this,  by  enclofing  them  with  ditches,  but  the 
expence  would  be  too  heavy  to  proprietors  fo  little 
favoured.  If  this  cafe  was  totally  altered  by  a 
fup preftion  of  all  the  burthenfome  imports,  which 
lelfen  the  conlumption,  and  the  improvements 
took  place,  in  conlequence  the  revenue  of  woods 
would  amount  to  £,  I2, 775,00a 

*  M.  dc  Mirabeau  reckons  the  increafe  to  depend  greatly 
on  ufing  horfes  initead  of'oxen  ;  but  then  he  feems  to  forget  the 
difadvantages  of  the  former  in  the  confumption  of  oats,  "which 
is  prodigious. 


VlN 


ES. 


t 
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Vines. 

Tf  the  commodity  and  commerce  of  wine  were 
eafed  of  the  aids,  duties  on  carriage,  entries  and 
exportation,  &c.  which  raifes  above  £  3,500,000, 
and  which  does  not  yield  to  the  treafury,  a  fixth 
part  of  that  ruinous  impofition,  this  branch  of 

cultivation  would  become  one  of  the  greateF 

iources  of  the  riches  of  the  kingdom,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  revenue  of  —  —  £.10,631,250 

I  he  four  produdls  would  in  a  prolperous  time, 
form  a  revenue  as  follows.  £. 

Arable  lands  ...  50^454 ,687 

Grades  -  -  -  10,937,500 

Woods  -  12,775,000 

Vines  -  10,631,250 


Total. 


£-  84>798>4J7 


MARINE. 

The  following  fketch  relative  to  the  renovation 
of  the  French  navy,  from  the  Count  de  la  Bou- 
lainvilliers,  will,  I  apprehend,  be  thought  to  fa¬ 
vour  ftrongly  the  opinion  1  profeffed  in  my  fifth 
letter,  that  France  might  eafily  difpute  the  empire 
of  the  fea. 

1.  Is  the  ppfition  of  France  favourable  enough 
for  forming  a  marine  equal  to  that  of  the  maritime 
powers  ? 

2.  Is  the  general  commerce  of  France  fnfficient 
to  furniih  the  means  of  dilputing  with  thofe  Fates, 
the  empire  of  the  fea  ? 

3.  Can  the  commodities  of  its  growth  employ 
as  many  (hips  in  tranfporting  them,  as  thole  of 
England  and  Holland  united  ? 

4.  Are  the  means  of  railing  a  great  marine 
fuch,  as  might  exift  independently  of  thofe  of  all 
other  Fates,  who  might  endeavotmo  prevent  it.  ? 

1  5.  U 
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5-  Is  the  population  of  France  great  enough 
to  furnifh  a  fufficient  number  of  mariners  ? 

Let  us  examine  thefe  queftions  feparately. 

i.  Is  the  pofition  of  France  advantageous 
enough  to  form  a  great  army  ? 

It  is  a  faft,  that  our  proximity  with  the  ftates 
which  are  the  granaries  of  the  nations  who  want 
fubfiftance,  particularly  Spain  and  Portugal,  gives 
us  a  great  advantage  over  the  maritime  powers. 

Our  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  are  contiguous 
to  thofe  of  Italy.  We  are  much  nearer  to  Sicilv 
and  Barbary,  than  the  Englifh  or  Dutch,  who  at 
prefent  take  this  navigation  upon  themfelves  : 
An  advantage  which  might  alone  decide  our  fu- 
periority  over  all  other  maritime  ftates. 

No  people  could  navigate  more  for  others  than 
ourfelves.  We  are  in  the  center  of  the  navigation 
of  Europe.  There  is  no  government  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  world,  with  fo  great  a  facility  of  rendering 
itfelf  the  matter  of  the  two  feas.  We  have  a  pro^ 
digious  quantity  of  ports  in  each. 

The  Dutch  have  not  one  in  the  Mediterranean  : 
The  Englifh  have  none  *  confiderable. 

Our  pofition  gives  us  the  maritime  empil*. 
We  have  greater  advantages  upon  the  ocean  than 
upon  the  Mediterranean  :  But  thele  feas  equally 
wafh  the  kingdom. 

We  might  divide  our  navy  into  two  branches, 
whefeof  the  interefts  and  the  views  might  be  fepa- 
rate,  and  have  different  objefts.  °  1 

'I  he  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  all  the  northern 
people  in  general,  who  have  a  trade  on  both  the 
feas,  are  indifpenfably  obliged  to  pafs  the  Stremhts 
of  Gibraltar. 

But  for  us,  our  commodities  may  be  tranfported 
from  one  fea  to  the  other,  by  the  canal  of  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  without  palling  that  ftreight ;  which,  in 

*  Written  in  j 761* 


% 
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cafe  of  wars,  efpecially  with  the  Barbarians,  is  to 
us  a  confiderable  advantage. 

In  another  refpect,  our  climate  is  one  of  the 
moft  favourable  of  Europe  for  navigation. 

In  Holland  and  many  ftates  of  the  North,  the 
fea  is  not  navigable  in  all  fealons ;  the  frofts  pre¬ 
vent  their  fhips  from  entering  their  ports  during 
many  months  of  the  year.  England  has  not  fo 
great  inconveniences,  but  fhe  is  not  without 
them. 

We  know  nothing  of  this  in  France.  Our 
climate  foft  and  temperate,  permits  our  fhips  to  go 
in  and  out  of  our  havens  freely,  in  all  feafons  of 
the  year. 

The  Englifh  and  the  Dutch  are  obliged  to  be 
longer  at  fea  than  we  are.  In  a  word,  whatever 
may  be  the  caufe,  it  is  certain,  that  every  thing 
equal  of  time,  place  and  diftance,  our  fhips  in 
general,  make  five  voyages  to  four,  of  the  mari¬ 
time  nations  :  This,  upon  the  total  of  navigation* 
gives  us  a  very  confiderable  advantage. 

2.  Is  our  general  commerce  fufficient  to  furnifh 
the  means  of  difputing  the  empire  of  the  fea  with 
the  Englifh  and  Dutch  ? 

It  is  certain  that  our  Colonies  offer  us  the  great- 
eft  maritime  refources,  fuch  as  thole  of  other 
Hates  cannot  yield  them. 

Of  all  the  people  who  have  divided  among 
them,  the  rich  treafures  of  America,  our  lot  i$ 
found  to  be  the  beft.  Our  fugar  i Hands  are,  by 
far,  beyond  thofe  of  England  or  Holland  :  The 
foil  is  more  fruitful,  and  the  commodities  better 
and  more  abundant. 

From  the  ftate  of  the  improvement  of  the  lands 
of  our  Colonies,  it  is  cafy  to  prove,  that  we  might 
employ  a  greater  number  of  fhips  of  tranfport* 
than  the  other  maritime  governments. 
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It  will  be  afked  without  doubt,  what  ufe  France 
can  have  for  the  commodities  of  America,  all 
maritime  nations  having,  as  well  as  we,  a  fhare  of* 
land  in  the  new  world  ?  I  anfwer,  that  the  foreign 
coniumption  would  be  always  certain,  in  fpite  of 
all  prohibitions;  their  low  price  in  the  ides  of  Sr. 
Domingo  and  Martinico,  will  enfure  to  us,  the 
preference  to  other  people. 

General  rule.  1  he  nation  that  is  in  a  (late  of 
affording  its  commodities  at  the  lowed:  price,  will 
always  fell  the  molt. 

d  lie  Englifh  and  Dutch,  in  fpite  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  which  they  have  laid  on  the  products  of 
our  Colonies,  are  always  the  firlt  that  would  profit 
by  their  low  price. 

Befides,  there  are  many  nations  in  Europe,  who 
poffefs  nothing  in  America,  and  whole  wants  mul- 
tiply,  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  our 
commodities. 

1  he  other  branches  of  our  commerce,  might 
equally  furnifh  us  witn  great  means  of  augmenting 

the  number  of  our  (hips,  and  in  particular,  thole 
of  the  North. 

No  body  will  difpute  with  the  French,  the 
quality  of  being  very  induftrious  ;  this  advantage 
is  considerable,  in  enabling  them  to  work  up  the 
materials  for  conftru&ing  of  navies.  1 

The  induftry  of  the  people  of  the  North,  in 
companion  with  ours,  is  but  a  nicer  beginning. 
Nevertheleis,  thole  people  have  great  wants. 

i  he  exchange  or  the  produce  of  our  manufac¬ 
tures  for  their  malls,  planks,  pitch  and  tar  is 
greatly  advantageous  to  us,  as  thefe  commodities 
are  bulky  in  their  tranfport,  and  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  powerful  marine. 

d  he  1  urk  begins  to  make  a  figure  in  Europe, 
d  hey  have  wants  at  prelent  which  they  had  not 
heretofore.  i  heir  luxury  increaies  in  pioportion 
with  that  of  the  chriftian  Hates. 

I  i  They 
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They  con  fume  much  already,  and  the  exchange 
of  commerce  with  us,  is  founded  upon  matters  of 
bulk,  rice,  corn,  and  raw  filk. 

Our  commerce  with  Conftantinople,  Smyrna, 
Grand  C  airo,  Aleppo,  Cyprus,  Salonica,  &c. 
might  contribute  to  form  different  branches  of  the 
marine,  and  all  confiderable. 

The  commerce  of  the  ifles  of  the  Archipelago, 
might  become  equally  proper  for  em  ploying  a 
great  number  of  our  fhips ;  nor  could  any  thing 
prevent  our  fecuring  the  commerce  of  the  black 
fea,  till  lately  unknown  to  all  the  chriftian  nations. 
The  Grand  Seignor  would  confent  to  it  moft  wil¬ 
lingly,  as  it  might  prove  the  only  means  left  to 
the  Tone,  of  holding  a  check  on  the  power  of 
the  ho ufe  of  Auftria. 

The  vaft  refources  which  the  corn  trade  might 
furrnfh  us  with,  would  conliderably  augment  the 
number  of  our  fhips. 

Moft  of  the  ftates  of  Eumpe,  are  ignorant  of 
their  true  ceconomical  interefts.  With  the  belt 
laws  in  the  world,  many  nations  want  bread. 

None  can  be  in  a  more  advantageous  ftate  than 
ourfelves,  of  profiting  by  this  political  defeft. 

Another  advantage  is  that  of  our  fhips. 

In  general  they  are  better  bailors,  than  thole  of 
other  nations  •,  the  goodnefs  of  our  ports,  gives  us 
powers  in  the  conftructing  of  our  fhips,  which 
other  maritime  powers  have  not:  Few  of  their 
havens  are  fo  deep  as  ours  ;  a  circumftance  which 
in  their  (hip  building,  greatly  retards  their  navi¬ 
gations.  On  the  contrary,  our  ports  are  the  deep- 
eft  in  Europe,  which  alone  gives  us  an  immenle 
advantage  over  the  nations  who  are  our  rivals  in 

O 

navigation. 

3.  Will  the  commodities  of  its  produce,  em¬ 
ploy  as  many  fhips  as  thole  of  other  countries  ? 

France 
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France  contains  150,000,000  acres  of  land. 
This-  vaft  trad,  cultivated  for  grains,  after  pro¬ 
viding  the  nation  with  fubfiftance,  might,  in  fur- 
nifhing  that  commodity  to  people  who  want  it, 
employ  at  leait  6coo  fhips,  the  main tai nance  of 
which,  would  be  no  charge  to  the  (late.  We  lee 
from  hence,  that  there  is  no  rcpublick  or  mo¬ 
narchy  in  Europe  of  iuch  extent,  for  producing 

matters  of  the  firft  neceffity, - or  relatively  fo 

great.  We  find  dates  more  immenfe  than  France, 
but  not  greater  in  refpeft  of  productions. 

If  we  except  fome  of  our  northern  provinces, 
all  the  others  furnifh  in  general,  every  thing  ne- 
ceffary  to  human  life  :  an  advantage  in  which  this 
monarchy  is  diftincl  from  all  others  in  the  uni- 
verfe.  Our  wines  and  our  aqua-vitas  might  equally 
employ  a  prodigious  number  of  fhips. 

Such  is  their  quality,  that  foreigners  cannot 
abfolutely  do  without  them. 

Our  wines  are  become  the  natural  draught  of 
all  the  people  of  Europe. 

There  is  fomething  prodigious  in  the  efforts 
which  the  Englifh  have  made,  for  favouring  the 
entry  of  the  wines  of  all  other  nations,  in  preju¬ 
dice  to  ours. 

As  they  eafily  forefee  every  confequence  relative 
to  our  marine,  there  are  no  means  which  they 
have  not  attempted  for  flopping  its  progrefs. 

In  England  they  have  laid  duties  on  our  wines, 
&c.  of  tour  times  the  value  ;  and  entirely  prohi¬ 
bited  our  aqua-vitae.  But  all  thefe  laws  are  uieiefs, 
our  wines  find  the  way  thither  every  day. 

England  and  Holland  are  full  of  them,  and 
will  always  be  fo. 

The  preference  is  phyfically  given  to  thefe 
commodities  of  France,  in  every  nation. 

I  he  wines  or  the  other  climates  of  Europe,  are 
too  full  of  aqua-vitas ;  They  are  dangerous  in  their 

1  i  2 
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nature  :  Foreigners  ufe  them  only  for  their  quality 
and  never  for  their  quantity. 

Our  fruits  might  form  a  lecond  branch  of  ma¬ 
rine  of  the  utmoll  importance. 

All  our  middle  provinces  abound  v/ith  fuch  as 
the  northern  nations  want  moft  :  They  are  lb  good* 
that  many  people  give  them  the  preference  to 
their  own. 

Our  plumbs,  almonds,  olives,  figs*  chefnuts* 
and  dried  raifins,  which  foreigners  draw  from 
us,  might  employ,  every  year,  a  thoufand  fail  of 
Ihips. 

But  our  fait  alone,  might  raife  on  the  ocean  a 
formidable  French  marine :  AH  nations  agree, 
that  it  is  ibperior  in  quality*  to  that  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe. 

We  know  there  is  no  doing  without  this  commo¬ 
dity.  It  is  become  an  abfolute  necefiity.  It  in¬ 
ters,  at  prefent,  into  all  kinds  of  nourilhment  and 
victuals.  Moft  nations  have  it  from  us. 

More  than  a  thoufand  of  our  own  Ihips  might, 
if  we  p leafed,  be  employed  in  the  transporting  it. 

A  multitude  of  other  commodities  of  the  fir  ft 
necefiity*  as  hemp'  and  flax,  are  ready  among 
us  to  put  in  motion  a  vaft  number  of  our 
Slips, 

But  our  manufactures  without  contradiction,, 
give  us  the  means  of  becoming  the  firft  maritime 
p  o  w  e  r  o  f  E  u  rope. 

All  the  world  knows,  that  our  arts  are  adopted 
by  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  Each  people  is 
attacked  with  the  malady  of  bedecking  them- 
i'elves  with  our  cloths. 

For,  having  the  fuperiority  in  this  branch  of 
admin iftration,  there  is  no  want  to  France,  oi  a 
political  fyftem,  it  is  enough  to  profit  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  rage  for  our  manufactures.. 

’  7 
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If  ever  we  were  to  direft  the  ftru&ure  of  our 
marine  perfectly,  every  nation  of  Europe  would, 
to  exprefs  myfelf  fo,  become  petrified. 

England,  in  fpite  of  that  multitude  of  means 
which  file  continually  ufes  to  annihilate  it,  alwavs 
becomes,  without  perceiving  it,  the  firft  who 
contributes  to  form  it.  It  "is  a  remark  which  I 
made  in  the  houfe  of  Lords  at  London,  that  thofic 
who  propofed  the  wifeft  laws  for  preventing  the 
entry  of  French  cloths  into  the  kingdom,  were 
the  firft  to  cloath  themfelves  with  them. 

Laws  never  have  force  enough  to  flop  the  phan- 
tafiic  caprice  of  a  people :  The  extravagance  of 
rafte  will  always  triumph  over  rules. 

Confidering  the  univerfal  genius  which  is  at 
prcfent  expanded  over  Europe,  our  manufactures 
might  employ  two  or  three  thoufand  fail  of  our 
fhips. 

Our  fafhions  become  another  fupport  of  our 
marine.  Their  variety,  upon  which  is  founded, 
without  doubt,  that  eagernefs  with  which  foreign¬ 
ers  adopt  them,  makes  a  continual  fhare  of  our 
political  power.  Our  fhips  might  always  be  in 
motion,  becauie  that  which  foments  luxury  is  in 
a  continual  agitation. 

I  fpeak  not  of  other  commodities  of  our  growth, 
which  other  dates  pofiels  not,  nor  of  a  multitude 
of  local  relources,  which,  in  employing  a  greater 
number  of  imps  than  other  nations,  nuglft  give 
us  the  empire  of  the  lea. 

Holland  produces  nothing  but  milk, 

England,  if  we  except  corn,  yields  nothing  but 
tin  and  allum,  commodities  which,  reduced  to 
their  real  bulk,  would  employ  but  few  (hips  : 
Thefe  two  nations,  to  fupport  their  marine,  are 
obliged  to  navigate  for  others. 

1  have  calculated  the  produCis  of  the  firft  necef- 
fry*  by  their  natures  and  the  extent  of  their  foils  •, 
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and  find  that  after  their  own  confumption  is  pro¬ 
vided  for,  there  does  not  remain  more  than  would 
employ  two  hundred  fail  *. 

4.  Are  the  means  of  raifing  a  great  marine  for 
France,  fuch  as  may  exift  independent,  of  the 
efforts  which  other  dates  may  make  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  ? 

France,  drawing  few  commodities  from  fo¬ 
reigners,  and  furnifhing  them  with  many  of  her 
own  produce,  poiTeiTes  within  herfelf  the  fources 
of  a  formidable  navy.  In  this  part  of  adminidra- 
tion  fne  is  entirely  independent  of  all  other  dates  ; 
of  thole  who  might  make  the  greateft  efforts  for 
becoming  powerful  on  the  ocean  *,  nor  could  they 
prevent  b  ranee  from  becoming  more  fo,  fince,  for 
that  end,  the  materials  of  grandeur  are  hers. 

1  hat  which  retards  and  often  prevents  the 
profperity  of  molt  governments,  is  the  reciprocal 
dependence  which  they  are  under  one  upon  ano¬ 
ther.  It  is  a  chain  of  caufes  which  connebfs  them 
together,  and  keeps  them  in  inadlion.  This  is  the 
reafon  why  we  fee  vaft  empires,  with  immenfe 
forces  and  power,  remain,  as  it  were,  immoveable, 
and  even  retrograde,  inflead  of  attaining  that 
period  of  grandeur  which  they  ought  naturally  to 
inherit. 

The  French  navy  lies  not  under  this  inconve¬ 
nience.  Its  intereds  are  ablolutely  didinft  from 
thofe  of  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe. 

For  thofe  things  which  are  neceffary  to  its  ele¬ 
vation,  flie  has  no  recompence.  to  make  to  any 
government. 

All  the  foundations  of  the  French  marine  exift 
in  the  date,  in  the  great  number  of  commodities 
which  belongs  to  her,  and  which  might  employ 

*  Several  points  in  this  piece,  are  to  be  read  with  great 
allowances. 

a  much 


than  any  other 
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a  much  greater  number  of  fhips 
maritime  people  can. 

5.  Is  her  population  fufficient  to  form  a  great 
marine  ? 

When  we  fpeak  of  a  great  French  marine,  it 
ought  always  to  be  relatively  to  that  of  England  ; 
for  we  have  no  other  meafure  of  maritime  power. 

When  the  population  of  France  fu dices  fen* 
forming  a  body  of  lea-men,  capable  of  looking 
that  power  in  the  face-,  the  calculation  is  made. 

England  has  only  £,000,000  or  inhabitants  : 
She  is  able  (at  lead  many  politicians  think  fo)  to 
have  100,000  mariners. 

France  has  from  17,  to  iS,ojo,ooc,  therefore 
in  proportion,  fhe  might  have  22  ,coo  leamcn. 
I  know  there  are  fome  things  to  be  faid  to  this 
calculation,  in  refpect  to  the  numbers  of  our  clergy, 
which  are  much  more  nu  ncrous  than  in  England, 
but  the  difproportion  is  not  fo  great,  as  to  prevent 
there  being  a  great  difference  between  the  body  of 
our  mariners,  compared  with  thofe  of  that  mo¬ 
narchy. 

I  know  likewife,  that  the  more  inhabitants  a 
country  has,  the  more  numerous  will  be  the  other 
profeffions  which  fe.  ve  to  maintain  fociety  ;  they 
muff  have  more  hufbandmen,  more  labourers, 
more  proprietors  of  the  foil,  more  merchants, 
fhopkeepers,  workmen,  and  artizans, 

But  after  all  theie  calculations  are  made,  we 
muff  yet  have  recourfe  to  a  fird  principle,  to  wit — 
that  in  a  great  ftate  as  well  as  a  f  nail  one,  there  is 
a  proportion  relative  to  each  dais,  and  a  balance 
of  men  in  every  profeftion. 

There  is  in  France  about  140,000  parities*,  if 
every  one  was  obliged  to  furnilli  a  failor  to  the 
ftate,  France  would  immediately  poffels  a  number 
greater  titan  that  of  England. 
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Q_u  ere. 

•  , 

Can  I  ranee  change  50,000  foldiers  into  as  many 
fea  -men,  without  endangering  her  power? 

To  judge  if  France  can  at  prefent,  in  total  fe- 
ciuiiy,  maKe  this  reform,  we  mufc  recur  to  the 
canfes  of  that  monarchy’s  eftablifhing  fuch  nume¬ 
rous  land  armies'.*  ■' 

.  .Wlrhout  Poking  further,  we  may  perhaps  find 

' 1  1  K  amhition  or  our  Kings,  for  becoming  the 
nr  ok  powerful  upon  land.  s 

.  However,  without  attributing  it  to  this  caufe, 
it  is  certain  that  the  monarchy  then  had  need  of  a 
gi eater  number  of  land-men  than  at  preient. 

Under  Lewis  and  at  the  commencement 

of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  the  throne  of  Spain 

was  filled  by  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
1  hat  ’  r  -  * 


or  ^  which,  from  its  prodigious  fortune 


*  ,  y  iui  lUiit 

had  a  conhderable  influence  upon  the  affairs  o: 

Europe,  obliged  Prance  to  keep  on  foot  °rea 
armies.  & 


Befides,  the  conquefls  which  France  came  t< 
make  herfelf,  in  exciting  the  jealoufy  of  almoi 
e\  ery  nation,  1  ailed  a  kind  of  general  fermenta 
tUL,  which  occafioned  the  fword  to  be  conftanth 
in  hand.  Vait  bodies  of  land-forces  were,  wit! 
dimcuicy  kept.  With  a  prodigious  number  o 
ioluiers,  thePrench  nation  were  often  on  the  poin 
or  being  conquered.  r 

I  here  has  happened  fince  that  time,  a  confide 
rabie  revolution  in  our  political  world.  The  fuo 
ctffon  of  Spain  has  palled  to  a  prince  of  the  houft 
or  Loui  bon,  and  changed  every  lyffem. 

1  rom  thence,  the  french  monarchy  had  Lfs  tc 
fear  from  her  neighbour’s  power. 

^ his  e vent  dmolveu,  as  it  were,  all  the  power- 


r  i  , -  .  (  u.  v»u\,  an  mu  u 

itii  politics  or  Europe,  each  ffate  finding 


itfe 


the 
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then  diftinT,  its  views  were  reduced  to  itfelf ; 
this  rendered  the  power  of  the  French  monarchy 

permanent ; - at  lead,  fhe  feared  lefs,  and  at 

prefent,  lefs  dill,  the  combined  armies  of  her 
enemies. 

France  may  therefore  reform  50,000  of  her 
land-forces,  without  hazarding  her  power.  Before 
this  change,  all  combinations  of  force  were  by 
land  ;  but  now  they  are  on  the  fea. 

Within  thefe  fixty  years,  molt  of  the  princes  of 
Europe,  have  changed  their  political  iy Item  :  It  is 
we  oniy  who  have  not  changed  ours. 

We  continue  always  to  keep  the  fame  number 
of  troops,  although  they  are  now  become  ufelefs. 

Holland  and  England,  fince  thefe  events* 
having  no  hope  of  aggrandizing  themfelves,  but  by 
the  means  of  a  powerful  marine,  have  turned  all 
their  care  to  that  fide. 

We  might  augment  the  number  of  our  fhips, 
and  that  of  our  leamen,  without  following  their 
example. 

For  what  purpofe  do  we  maintain,  at  fuch  a 
great  expence,  luch  prodigious  land-armies  ? 

1  hey  only  ferve  to  ruin  our  finances,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  date  from  forming-  a  marine. 

O 

Our  regular  troops  bear  no  proportion,  in 
number,  with  thofe  of  any  other  power  in  Europe. 
There  is  in  this  branch  of  our  adminidration,  a 
fuperfluity,  ruinous  to  the  date. 

The  combined  armies  of  England  and  Holland, 
do  not  exceed  40,000  men.  We,  in  maintaining, 
even  in  time  of  peace,  150,000,  keep  110,000 
men  more  than  thefe  two  powers. 

It  is  in  the  combination,  well  or  ill  underdood, 
of  the  number  of  military  forces,  on  which  de¬ 
pends  the  drength  or  weaknds  of  a  date. 
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If  is  always  ruinous  for  a  government  to  have 
200,000  men  on  foot,  when  a  lefs  number  would 
fuffice  for  maintaining  its  power. 

It  is  going  to  annihilation,  by  the  road  to  gran¬ 
deur,  and  overturning  the  monarchy,  by  the 
means  which  ought  to  elevate  it. 

It  is  becaufe  England  keeps  only  a  fmall  land 
army,  that  fhe  is  powerful  at  fea;  and  it  is  be¬ 
caufe  fhe  has  fo  formidable  a  navy,  that  fhe  can 
at  prefent,  meafure  her  power  with  ours. 

There  is  no  medium  :  We  mu  ft  render  ourfelves 
fmall  on  one  element,  ir  we  would  become  great 
on  another. 

% 

The  maintaining  of  300,000  foldiers,  and 
100,000  fea-men,  is  an  impracticable  project. 

The  confufion  of  our  finances,  by  that  multi¬ 
tude  of  expences  with  which  the  treafury  is  bur- 
thened,  will  never  iuffer  the  government  to  put 
in  motion  fuch  great  refources. 
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Lift  of  the  FRENCH  NAVY,  as  it  was  in  the 
years  1755,  and  1763. 

N9.  Ships  Names.  Guns.  Men.  Where  built.  Age.  LofTes. 


1 .  Royal  Louis.  1 20  1 

Ocean.  84.  1 

D  de  Bourgogne  80  1 

Formidable.  80  1 

5.  Foudroyant.  80  1 

Soleil  Royale.  80  1 

Tonant.  80  1 

Orient.  80  1 

Algonquin.  74 

ic.  Bien  Aime  74 

Centaur.  74 

Conquerant.  74 

Courageux.  74 

Courone.  74 

15.  Defenfeur.  74 

Diademe.  74 

Entreprenant.  74 

Experience.  74 

Floriflant.  74 

20.  Glorieux.  74 

Guerriere.  74 

Heflor.  74 

Heros.  74 

Tntrepide.  74 

25.  Magnifiaue.  74 

Minotaur.  74 

Palmier.  74 

Prote&eur.  74 

Prudent.  74 

30.  Redoubtable.  74 

Robufte.  74 

Sceptre.  74 

Souveraine.  74 

fcuperbe.  74 


200 

Rochfort. 

I751 

200 

J756 

Burnt. 

OOO 

Bred. 

175 1 

OOO 

COO 

Toulon. 

1750 

Taken. 

000 

Breft. 

>749 

Burnt. 

OOO 

coo 

Toulon. 

1 743 

u-'l 

00  00 

Canada. 

1 75  3 

8IJ 

Toulon. 

1 756 

Taken. 

8i; 

Toulon. 

1746 

815 

Breft. 

1 7  43 

Taken. 

815 

Rochfort. 

1 749 

8*5 

Breft. 

1 75  + 

8*5 

Toulon. 

1756 

8*5 

8*5 

Breft. 

1 75  4 

Burnt. 

Taken. 

8*5 

8*5 

Sweden. 

1752 

8*5 

Toulon. 

1750 

8*5 

Rochfort. 

1 75° 

8*5 

Breft. 

1752 

Burnt. 

8*5 

Toulon. 

1747 

8*5 

8*5 

Breft. 

‘749 

8*5 

8*5 

Breft. 

1 7  5  2 

8*5 

Rochfort. 

*7H 

Burnt. 

8*5 

8*5 

Toulon. 

1750 

Burnt. 

Taken. 

8*5 

Breft. 

1747 

8*5 

Toulon. 

1 75 6 

8*5 

Breft. 

Sunk. 
35-  1*- 

N<\  Ships  Names, 

35.  Temeraire. 
Thefee. 

Zodiaque. 
Dauphine  Royale. 
Ferme. 

40.  Jude. 

Achilles. 

Active. 

Alcide. 

Altia. 

45.  St.  Anne. 

C.  de  Provence. 
Beliiqueux. 
Bienfaifant. 
Bertine. 

5  c.  Bizarre. 

Brilliant. 

Capricieux. 

C'elebre. 

Content. 

55.  Dragon. 
L’Harlaem. 

Eveille. 

La  Fortune. 
Fontafque. 

60.  Hardi. 

Hercules. 

Illudre. 

Inflexible, 

Lion. 

6".  Lys. 

Modede. 

Northumberland. 
St.  Louis. 
Opiniatre. 

70.  Orphee. 

Prothee. 

If  aiio  nable. 

Sage. 

S  elide. 

73.  Solitaire. 

'  Sphinx. 

Triton. 

Valliant. 

D .  D’Orleans. 

80.  Vengeur. 

La  Vainqueur. 
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Guns. 

Men, 

Where  built.  Age. 

Loffes, 

74 

8*5 

Toulon. 

1 759 

Taken. 

74 

8*5 

Bred. 

Sunk. 

74 

8, s 

70 

8OO 

Bred. 

1733 

70 

800 

Toulon. 

1722 

Taken. 

70 

800 

Rochfort. 

/ 

■  1724 

64 

750 

Toulon. 

1 7  47 

Taken. 

64 

750 

Bred. 

Taken. 

64 

750 

64 

750 

Toulon. 

64 

7  5° 

Genoa. 

Taken. 

64 

750 

64 

75° 

Toulon. 

Taken. 

64 

750 

Bred. 

1732 

Taken. 

64 

750 

Sweden. 

1760 

6  4 

75° 

175 1 

64 

750 

64 

75° 

Rochfort. 

1 7  5  3 

Sunk. 

64 

730 

Toulon. 

Sunk. 

64 

7S° 

Toulon. 

l7M 

64 

730 

Bred. 

64 

750 

6+ 

730 

Rochfort. 

>75  2 

64 

750 

64 

75° 

Toulon. 

1756 

64 

75° 

Toulon. 

64 

750 

Bred. 

1748 

64 

75° 

Bred. 

175° 

64 

7?° 

Rochfort 

64 

7S° 

Toulon. 

1731 

64 

750 

Bred. 

1746 

Taken. 

64 

730 

Toulon. 

*  75 1 

Taken. 

64 

75° 

England. 

1744 

64 

750 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 


75° 

7)° 

750 

750 

75° 

750 

750 

750 

750 

75° 

750 

750 

75° 


Bred.  *75° 

Toulon.  >749  Taken. 
Bred. 

Bred.  Taken. 

Toulon.  1731 
Toulon. 


Toulon.  1747 
Toulon. 


Verge 


nun 


■  ■ 
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N®,  Ships  Names. 

Verge  du  Eofair. 
Verge  du  Sr. 
Leopard. 

S5.  St.  Michelle. 
Warwick. 
L’Agile. 

Alcion. 
Amphion. 
go.  Arc-en-ciel. 

Pier. 

Himptain. 

Oriflamme. 

Greenwich. 

95.  Sagitaire. 
Aquilon. 

Juno. 

Belleille. 

Abenakife. 

100.  Danas. 

Hebe. 

Outarde. 

Saptier. 

Aigrette. 

105.  Arethufe. 

Begon. 

Echo. 

B'avourite. 

Felicite. 

11c.  Harmonie. 
Hermione. 

Le  Grand. 

Malicieufe. 

Baleinc. 

1 1 5.  Atlante. 

Blonde. 

Bouffon. 

Brune. 

Diane. 

3  2C.  Fr.  Edward. 
Hyene. 

Ophale. 

Vellale. 

Zephirc. 

12^.  Amethirt. 
Marcchault. 
Bellone. 
Cornette. 


Guns. 

Men. 

Where  built. 

Age. 

Lo  fidt 

64 

75° 

Genoa. 

64 

750 

Genoa. 

6+ 

75° 

Toulon. 

1720 

1738 

60 

700 

Breft. 

Retaken. 

60 

700 

England. 

54 

600 

Rochfort. 

1 75° 

54 

600 

Toulon. 

1724 

Taken; 

56 

600 

Rochfort. 

W48 

54 

600 

Taken. 

54 

600 

Toulon. 

54 

600 

Toulon. 

1749 

Taken. 

54 

600 

Toulon. 

1748 

5° 

Goo 

England. 

5° 

Goo 

46 

55° 

Toulon. 

1 733 

Taken. 

46 

55° 

H.  de-Gr. 

1748 

44 

5  5o 

St.  Mai. 

‘757 

Taken. 

40 

450 

Canada. 

40 

450 

Taken. 

40 

450 

40 

450 

40 

450 

36 

400 

36 

400 

36 

400 

36 

400 

Taken. 

36 

36 

400 

400 

H.  d-Gr. 

174S 

36 

400 

36 

400 

Rochfort. 

!749 

Taken. 

36 

400 

36 

400 

36 

400 

32 

35° 

Toulon. 

>7  4i 

32 

35° 

H.  de-Gr. 

32 

3  5° 

Taken. 

32 

350 

H.  de-Gr. 

Taken . 

32 

35° 

Toulon. 

1 742 

Taken. 

32 

350 

Burnt. 

32 

3i° 

Toulon. 

*744 

32 

35° 

3*2 

35° 

32 

35° 

Toulon. 

CO 

<s 

** 

32 

35° 

30 

300 

30 

300 

Taken. 

30 

3C0 

Exell. 

17S2 

Taken. 

Concord. 

[  4S4  ] 

N®.  Ships  Names,  Guns.  Men.  Where  built.  Age»  LefTes. 


Concord.  30 

130.  Fleur  deLys.  30 

Licorne.  30 

Mefiance.  30 

Pylade.  30 

Pomone.  30 

*33.  Rofe.  30 

Sauvage.  30 

Serieux.  30 

Surprize.  30 

Sylphide.  30 

140.  Syren.  30 

Valeur.  30 

Due  de  Choifeul.  30 
Chimere.  26 

Diligente.  26 

145.  Flore.  26 

Tripon.  26 

Mindrore.  26 

Oifeau.  26 

Oifeau  de  Mer.  26 
130.  Atalife.  24 

A  vile.  24 

Bridol  Privateer.  24 
Cornette.  2  4 

Emeraude.  24 

153.  Fidelle.  24 

Tierce  24 

Bien  Aime.  24 

Galatea.  24 

Gracieufe.  24 

160.  Heroine.  24 

Hirondelle.  24 

Mu  tine.  24 

Terpfiehore.  24 

Thetis.  24 

165.  Topaze.  24 

Volage,  24 

Fclair  22 

Girlande.  2  z 

M.  de  Morlaix.  22 
130.  Maitre.  22 

Nymphe.  22 

Petit  Cumberland.  20 
MelFager,  20 

Mi  "none.  20 

17;.  Rhinocerat.  20 

/  j 


CM  OO 

O  O 
O  O 

Bred:.  1754 

Burnt. 

Oi  CM 

O  O 
O  O 

300 

Toulon.  1749 

3°° 

Toulon.  1749 

3°° 

Toulon.  1752 

Burnt. 

30° 

Bred. 

30° 

Bred. 

30° 

3°° 

300 

Taken. 

3°° 

Taken. 

3°° 

3°o 

3°° 

3°o 

Toulon. 

30° 

Rochfort. 

3  00 

Rochfort. 

300 

Toulon. 

30° 

H.  de  Gr.  1759 

2  So 
280 
280 

Bridoi. 

280 

Bred.  1731 

280 

H  de-Gr.  1  *'44 

280 

Rochfort.  1747 

Taken.. 

280 

H.  de-Gr.  1744 

280 

280 

Bred.  1744 

Taken. 

280 

Toulon.  1749 

280 

Bred.  *744 

280 

Toulon. 

2S0 

Bred.  1744 

280 

- 

280 

Taken. 

280 

Bred.  1750 

280 

Toulon. 

-/l 

O  O 

* 

Taken. 

2^0 

25O 

23O 

Canada.  1746 

Rochfort  1750 

Taken. 

24O 

Bred. 

• 

4..  -i- 

O  b 

T  aken. 

24O 

Burnt 

Bel  lone 
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N*. 

Ships  Names. 

Guns. 

Men. 

Where  built. 

Age. 

Lofleg# 

Bellone. 

20 

240 

Riche. 

1 6 

1  80 

Taken, 

Calypfo. 

1 6 

1 80 

Bienfaifant. 

]  8 

1 80 

180. 

Renomme. 

iS 

1  80 

Chevere. 

16 

1  80 

Taken 

Efcarboucle. 

1 6 

1  80 

Taken 

Oracle. 

1 6 

1  80 

Stork. 

1 6 

1 80 

England. 

185. 

Turturrelle. 

16 

]  80 

Epreuve. 

H 

1 60 

Taken 

D  d’Hanover. 

1 4 

160 

Taken 

Amaranthe. 

1 4 

160 

Breft. 

1 747 

Anemone. 

12 

140 

Breft. 

190. 

Arc-en-ciel. 

1  2 

1  40 

Breft. 

Gigine. 

1 2 

140 

Courftoujours. 

1 2 

J  40 

Ecureuil 

1  z 

140 

Hyacinth. 

12 

1  40 

J95* 

Legree. 

1 2 

140 

Levrier. 

1 2 

140 

Peramine. 

1  2 

140 

Penelope. 

1  2 

1 40 

Renoncle. 

1  2 

I40 

200. 

Sardoine. 

1 2 

140 

Taker 

Pie. 

10 

1  20 

Mahon  e. 

8 

100 

Agathe. 

6 

100 

Badaire. 

6 

1 00 

205. 

Colombe. 

6 

100 

Roy  de  Prufte. 

6 

100 

Monita. 

4 

5° 

Breft. 

Pollillion. 

4 

5° 

Xebeques,  or  Store-fhips. 


Indifcrete. 
210.  Requin. 

Rule. 

Chart.  Royal. 
Marie. 

Loire. 

215.  Serenade. 
Profond. 


24 

200 

Toulon. 

24 

200 

Toulon. 

1 75° 

18 

200 

Toulon. 

175! 

60 

500 

50 

400 

40 

400 

40. 

400 

Breft. 

30 

250 

Rochfort. 

Taken. 


Themis. 


»  i 


Ships  Names. 

Themis. 

Nafaptime. 

Charanthe. 

220.  Sarcelle. 
Ballime. 
Chameau. 
Elephant. 
Hermione. 

225.  Penelope. 
Repulfe. 

Le  Gramont. 
Hawke. 

Virgin. 

230.  Le  Barclay. 

Le  Mercure. 

I  e  Lutine. 

Le  Mutine. 

Le  Sene£lere. 
235.  Due  de  Fronfac. 
Le  Soleil  Royal. 


[  496  ] 

Guns.  Men.  Where  built. 


Age. 


LofTes. 


22 

I  2 
IO 
6, 
6 
& 

.  6 

4 

25 

26 

26 

14 

10 

20 

10 

36 

24 

24 

20 

24. 


200 

100 

80 

70 

70 

70 

70 

5° 

200 

200 

2CO 

IOO 

80 

200 

So 

300 

200 

200 

200 

200 


BrefL 


England. 

England. 


Retaken. 


257.  Entreprenant.  26 

220 

Taken 

♦ 

9  5  Line  of  battle. 
142,  Frigates. 

G.  9682  M.  1 10 

>755 

The  names 

of  all  the 

fhips  taken, 

&c.  I  have 

not  been  able  to  procure 
general  lift. 

i  but  the  following  is  a 

N°.  of  Ships. 

Guns. 

Men. 

Total  Guns. 

1 

84 

IOOO 

s# 

3 

80 

2000 

240 

14 

74 

1 1410 

jo^6 

64 

14250 

1216 

I 

5 6 

600 

56 

3 

54 

1 800 

162 

6 

50 

3600 

3co 

4 

44 

2  200 

1  76 

2 

4° 

900 

So 

J9 

36 

7000 

684. 
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N°.  of  Ships. 

Guns. 

Men. 

2 

3  4 

:  350 

13 

32 

•  •  455° 

3 

28 

900 

2 

26 

60  0 

7 

24 

i960 

3 

22 

75° 

7 

20 

I  680 

1 

18 

I  SO 

7 

l6 

1260 

4 

14 

64O 

2 

12 

280 

1 

IO 

120 

S 

8 

8oo 

Line  47 
Frig.  84 


60,4-0 


Total  Guns, 


3  4  ^ 

4  1  6  f 


5278 


F  I  N  I  S. 


K  k 


I 


I 


' 


I 

H 

\ 


■  ,  ■ 


1 


. 


